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ASSOCIATION  NOTES  AND  EDITORIAL  COMMENTS 
The  dates  set  for  the  annual  meeting  Quarterly.  In  speaking  of  these 


of  the  Association  are  April  3,  4,  and  5, 
1940.  It  should  be  not^  that  the  ses¬ 
sions  close  on  Friday  evening.  There 
will  be  no  Saturday  meeting.  The  plate 
is  again  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago. 

DR.  HAGGARD  RESIGNS 

Dr.  W.  W.  Haggard,  Superintendent 
of  Schools  at  Joliet,  Illinois,  and  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  North  Central  Association, 
has  resigned  both  positions  in  order  to 
accept  the  presidency  of  the  Western 
Washington  College  of  Education  lo¬ 
cated  at  Bellingham,  Washington.  Dr. 
Haggard  has  been  Superintendent  at 
Joliet  since  1928;  he  was  elected  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Association  a  year  ago. 

While  the  Association  regrets  losing 
Dr.  Haggard  from  its  midst  and  from 
bis  office,  it  congratulates  him  on  his 
new  appointment.  There  is  no  question 
but  what  he  will  succeed  therein.  He 
possesses  all  the  qualities  that  make  for 
success  in  such  a  position:  personality, 
scholarship,  training,  experience,  judg¬ 
ment.  Again,  we  say,  sincerest  con¬ 
gratulations. 

USING  THE  association’s  CURRICULUM 
MATERIALS 

The  Association’s  two  recent  little  vol¬ 
umes  Why  Taxes  and  Civil  Service  were 
reviewed  at  some  length  in  the  July 


booklets  before  the  Commission  meeting 
last  spring,  Mr.  J.  E.  Stonecipher  of 
Des  Moines,  Chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  which  produced  the  volumes,  men¬ 
tioned  four  wa}rs  these  materials  might 
be  used  by  the  schools.  It  is  perhaps 
pertinent  to  quote  him.  He  listed  the 
uses  as  follows: 

I.  As  collateral  text  material.  The 
committee  has  directed  the  production 
of  these  pamphlets  for  the  use  of  high 
school  students.  If  the  contents  are  as 
valuable  as  we  believe  them  to  be,  and 
if  the  problems  with  which  they  deal  are 
as  vital  to  American  democracy  as  we 
consider  them,  the  unit  booklets  should 
be  made  available  to  pupils  in  classroom 
sets.  We  have  attempted  to  build  basic 
curriculum  material,  not  reference  ma¬ 
terial.  Eventually,  there  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  enough  such  booklets,  if  they 
“catch  on”  with  teachers,  authors,  and 
publishers,  to  provide  for  a  selection  of 
such  “unit  libraries”  which  may  be  used 
as  text  material  for  a  flexible  course  in 
modern  or  contemporary  problems.  At 
present,  we  are  exp>ecting  that  many 
schools  may  use  these  in  classroom  sets, 
first  as  a  trial  of  such  units  and  ma¬ 
terials  in  connection  with  an  established 
course,  later  as  a  beginning  of  a  more 
vital  course  developed  out  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  teacher  and  the  group. 
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2.  For  reference  and  enrichment. 
These  booklets  provide  information  not 
available  elsewhere.  Most  assuredly  they 
may  be  useful  for  reference  and  for  in¬ 
dividual  research  in  government  classes, 
in  occupational  studies,  and  in  discus¬ 
sion  of  current  topics. 

3.  As  a  stimulant  for  curriculum  de¬ 
velopment.  If  teachers  will  say:  “Here 
is  a  type  of  curriculum  material  we 
need;  it  represents  a  viewpoint  and  ob¬ 
jective  of  secondary  education  in  which 
we  believe;  we  can  develop  our  own 
material  along  this  line,”  one  purpose 
of  the  committee  will  have  been 
achieved. 

A.  As  a  spring  board  for  getting  into 
the  study  of  important  areas  of  Ameri¬ 
can  life.  The  study  of  Civil  Service,  Our 
Government  as  an  Employer,  may  well 
serve  as  the  gateway  through  which  a 
class  may  enter  into  the  study  of  the 
functional  organization  of  federal,  state, 
and  local  government. 

The  committee  which  prepared  the 
two  units  for  high  school  usage  men¬ 
tioned  above — Why  Taxes  and  CivU 
Service — ^has  been  continued  for  another 
year  and  is  contemplating  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  two  more  booklets  of  a  similar 
nature.  The  ones  now  being  prepared 
will  (it  is  expected)  be  entitled  Improve¬ 
ment  in  Housing  and  Democracy  and 
Its  Competitors.  The  first  of  these  new 
volumes  is  being  developed  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Troelstrup  of  the 
New  Trier  High  School,  VVinnetka,  while 
the  second  one  is  being  pushed  forward 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  E.  S. 
Kalp  of  the  Roosevelt  High  School, 
Des  Moines.  Speaking  of  the  plans  for 
the  undertakings  before  the  Commission 
last  April,  these  individuals  stated  the 
situation,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Kalp  said:  “During  the  past  five 
years  I  have  noted  a  strong  interest  on 
the  part  of  my  twelfth  grade  students 
in  the  various  ‘isms’  which  exist  in  our 


world  today.  Moreover,  I  have  found  it 
difficult  to  find  materials  on  democracy, 
communism,  nazism,  and  fascism,  whi^ 
I  felt  I  wanted  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
my  students.  Systematic  and  scholarly 
contrasts  of  the  ideologies,  governments, 
and  social  systems  of  the  democracies 
and  autocracies  of  the  present  day,  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  high  school  level,  seem  to 
be  lacking. 

“There  are  of  course  volumes  avail¬ 
able  on  such  subjects  as  democracy, 
nazism,  communism,  and  fascism,  but 
there  is  great  doubt  as  to  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  giving  high  school  students  an 
entire  book  dealing  only  with  one  of 
these  issues.  There  are  some  outstanding 
examples  of  public  criticism  of  schools 
which  follow  this  practice.  To  alleviate 
this  condition  a  publication  is  needed 
which  presents  the  complete  contrast 
in  one  booklet. 

“During  the  past  six  months  I  have 
made  a  start  on  the  development  of  such 
a  unit  in  booklet  form  for  my  own  pu¬ 
pils.  This  has  been  done  under  the  au¬ 
spices  and  direction  of  your  committee 
on  experimental  high  school  units. 

“The  present  plan  is  to  prepare  a 
unit  of  eight  chapters  on  the  subject; 
Democracy  and  Its  Competitors.  A  first 
draft  has  been  made  of  four  chapters 
and  the  following  is  a  complete  list  of 
the  chapters  tentatively  planned:  (i) 
Preliminary  Considerations;  (2)  Demo¬ 
cracy  and  Autocracy  Compared;  (3) 
Governments  of  the  United  States,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  France;  (4)  Governments  of 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Russia;  (5)  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Labor  under  Democracies  and 
under  Dictatorships;  (6)  Democratic 
and  Autocratic  Schools  and  Churches; 

(7)  The  Press  and  the  Radio  in  De¬ 
mocracies  and  under  Dictatorships;  and 

(8)  The  Isms  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.” 

Mr.  Troelstrup  spoke  in  p>art  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Everybody  talks  about  housing 
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these  days.  Comparatively  few  people, 
however,  have  an  intelligent  picture  of 
our  housing  problems.  And  fewer  peo¬ 
ple  know  what  to  do  about  them. 

“All  of  us  are  very  conscious  of  the 
great  desire  for  better  housing  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  We  have  all  the  natural  and  physi¬ 
cal  resources  essential  to  fulfilling  this 
desire.  What  we  lack  is  a  citizenry  able 
to  understand  the  basic  needs  so  that 
it  might  be  possible  to  translate  intelli¬ 
gent  information  into  social  action.  If 
we  are  unable  to  educate  a  sufficient 
number  of  our  people  to  support  intelli¬ 
gent  action,  we  will  witness  great  econo¬ 
mic-social  waste  in  the  name  of  im¬ 
proved  housing  but  we  will  be  no  closer 
to  the  solution  of  our  housing  difficulties. 

“With  housing  as  one  of  America’s 
major  social-economic  unsolved  prob¬ 
lems,  we  cannot  afford  to  gamble  with 
ignorance  and  greed.  Therefore,  the 
schools  must  include  housing  as  one  of 
the  important  units  of  study. 
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“In  the  senior  high  school,  any  sin¬ 
cere  attempt  to  study  the  basic  issues 
involved  in  improving  housing  must  in¬ 
clude  at  least  the  following  topics: 

I.  The  Housing  of  the  Different  Income 
Groups 

II.  Housing  Shortages  in  the  United  States 

III.  The  Effects  of  Substandard  Housing 

IV.  Why  We  Have  Substandard  Housing 

V.  How  We  Are  Attempting  to  Solve  the 

Housing  Problems 

“This  outline  of  housing  topics  is  a 
minimum  approach  to  the  problem.  All 
of  the  major  issues  are  included,  how¬ 
ever.  Its  solution  is  important  not  only 
to  the  welfare  of  individuals  and  fami¬ 
lies,  but  has  become  essential  to  the 
soundness  of  our  towns,  cities,  rural 
communities  and  our  basic  industries. 
The  challenge  cannot  be  ignored.” 

These  two  booklets  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  available  to  the  public  within  a  short 
p>eriod  of  time.  Further  announcement 
will  be  made  when  they  are  ready. 
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j  Oklahoma,  in  common  with  many  other 
I  states,  has  been  thinking  about  the  co- 
[  ordination  of  higher  education  for  many 
years.  As  early  as  1911  an  attempt  was 
I  made  to  centralize  the  control  of  state- 
supported  institutions  through  an  act 
which  extended  and  defined  the  powers 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  by  mak¬ 
ing  it  the  legal  successor  of  fourteen  of 
the  sixteen  boards  which  one  by  one 
had  come  into  existence.  By  1919  the 
argument  had  become  successful  that 
too  many  heterogeneous  interests  and 
[  activities,  having  little  or  no  relation 
I  to  each  other,  had  been  placed  under 
[  the  same  board  of  control.  One  by  one 
t  that  year  the  several  institutions  secured 
!  from  the  legislature  complete  autonomy 
I  under  separate  boards,  excepting  the  six 
I  state  teachers  colleges,  which  probably 

I  could  have  done  so  had  they  wished.  I 
mention  this  to  point  the  moral  that 
legislative  centralization  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  secure  institutional  coordination; 
that  is  a  thing  of  the  spirit  rather  than 
the  law. 

In  1929,  the  Oklahoma  Legislature 
enacted  a  bill  establishing  a  central  co¬ 
ordinating  agency  for  the  purpose  of 
unifying  the  tax-supported  institutions 
into  a  state  system  of  higher  education. 
This  bill  provided  that  the  presidents  of 
certain  of  the  state  institutions  should 
be  members  of  the  board,  together  with 
two  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor  who  were  to  represent  the  pub¬ 
lic,  in  addition  to  the  state  superinten¬ 
dent  of  public  instruction.  But  the 

I  *A  paper  read  before  Association,  Friday, 
I  March  31,  1939. — The  Editor. 


guarded  opposition  of  certain  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  was  sufficient  to  persuade  the 
governor  not  to  appoint  the  two  citizen 
members,  and  the  state  superintendent 
did  not  even  call  a  meeting  of  the  ex- 
officio  members  for  the  purpose  of  or¬ 
ganization.  The  spirit  of  coordination 
was  still  lacking. 

That  fall  the  Most  Reverend  Francis 
C.  Kelley,  Bishop  of  Oklahoma  City  and 
Tulsa  (of  the  Catholic  Church),  who  is 
the  titular  head  of  all  Catholic  colleges 
in  his  diocese,  proposed  a  plan  for  the 
voluntary  allocation  of  functions  among 
the  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
the  State.  No  definite  action  followed 
this  proposal  until  the  spring  of  1933, 
when  Governor  Murray  appointed  an 
unofficial  coordinatmg  board  to  carry 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  an  executive 
order  he  had  issued  which  had  as  its 
purpose  the  elimination  of  certain  du¬ 
plicated  departments  and  schools  in 
state  institutions.  Alarmed  by  this  turn 
of  events,  institutional  heads,  including 
Bishop  Kelley,  persuaded  Governor 
Murray  to  have  a  new  law  passed  estab¬ 
lishing  a  coordinating  board  for  higher 
education  in  Oklahoma.  The  significant 
feature  of  this  law  is  that  it  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  legal  expression  in  the 
United  States  of  the  desirability  of  the 
private  institutions  participating  in  state 
plans  for  a  system  of  higher  education. 
The  composition  of  this  new  board  as 
appointed  by  the  governor  is  interesting. 
On  it  were  the  presidents  of  the  four 
major  privately  supported  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  the  presidents  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Agri- 
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cultural  and  Mechanical  College,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  from  the  latter  institution,  Bi^op 
Kelley,  and  eight  prominent  citizens 
from  various  professions.  My  criticism 
of  this  board  was  that  it  had  two  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  one  institution  and  none 
from  the  teachers  colleges  and  junior 
colleges,  although  these  were  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  scope  of  the  Board’s  work. 
But  it  is  significant  that  six  of  the  fif¬ 
teen  members  were  the  responsible  heads 
of  private  or  public  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  and  that  four  of  these 
were  the  heads  of  the  privately  sup¬ 
ported  institutions  (five  were  appointed 
but  one  declined  and  the  president  of  his 
board  was  ap>pointed  instead).  Here  was 
the  possibility  of  coordination  in  spirit 
as  in  truth. 

GUIDING  PRINCIPLES 

This  Board  adopted  a  set  of  twelve 
guiding  principles  which  I  think  you 
will  find  interesting  because  of  their 
essential  soundness  and  breadth.  Here 
they  are. 

I.  That  each  state  institution  of  higher 
education  should  be  a  part  of  a  single  state 
system  and  that  all  institutions  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  within  a  state  both  public  and  private 
should  be  affiliated  or  coordinated  for  the 
common  educational  good. 

3.  That  the  sole  object  of  such  coordinated 
system  should  be  to  serve  the  state  economi¬ 
cally  and  well. 

3.  That  no  one  institution  should  attempt 
to  cover  the  entire  field  of  education. 

4.  That  no  institution  should  attempt  to 
offer  a  particular  course  of  study  when  it  can 
be  shown  th..  greater  benefit  would  accrue 
to  the  state  if  it  were  undertaken  at  another 
school. 

5.  That  the  best  service  of  the  state  can  be 
accomplished  by  friendly  cooperation  better 
than  by  uncorrelated  competition  and  that 
such  friendly  cooperation  can  be  secured  only 
by  a  unification  of  administration. 

6.  That  since  an  institution’s  only  excuse 
for  existence  is  the  service  it  can  render,  the 
final  test  of  its  function,  as  well  as  of  its  right 
to  survive,  is  to  determine  the  way  in  which 
it  can  best  serve  the  state. 

7.  That  it  is  not  necessary  for  education  of 


every  character  or  type  to  be  offered  within 
the  boundaries  of  every  state,  and  that  con¬ 
sequently  those  in  control  of  the  state’s  uni¬ 
fied  system  should  be  given  certain  broad 
powers  to  coordinate  the  higher  educational 
efforts  of  their  state  with  those  of  surround¬ 
ing  states,  in  order  that  needless  duplication 
of  effort  may  be  eliminated. 

8.  That  it  is  the  duty  and  right  of  the 
state  to  determine  for  all  state  schools  the 
educational  functions  and  standards  which  will 
best  serve  the  interests  of  that  state. 

9.  That  this  coordinating  board  shall  arrive 
at  fundamental  decisions  only  after  giving  due 
consideration  to  all  parties  and  interests  in¬ 
volved. 

10.  That  no  major  decisions  by  this  coordi¬ 
nating  board  affecting  the  life  of  an  institution 
or  department  shall  be  made  before  that  in¬ 
stitution  or  department  has  had  a  chance  to 
present  its  case. 

11.  That  this  board  shall  be  guided  by  the 
principles  of  cooperation  of  state  and  moral 
forces  without  compromising  the  principles 
of  either  of  our  constitutional  system  of  sepa¬ 
rations  of  church  and  state,  and  that  any 
independent  or  church  related  college  may 
affiliate  with  this  movement  without  loss  of 
autonomy. 

13.  That  in  the  deliberations  of  this  board 
every  decision  shall  be  measured  in  the  light 
of  its  prospective  effect  upon  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  the  Greater  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Coordinated  Colleges. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OP  THE 
EXPERIMENT 

More  was  accomplished  by  this  Board 
than  it  is  usually  given  credit  for.  The 
reason  for  the  lack  of  credit  is  the  tech¬ 
nical  nature  of  much  that  was  done  and 
the  intangible  character  of  such  gains  as 
came  from  the  meetings  of  the  councils 
of  presidents.  Here  is  a  partial  list  of 
what  was  done. 

I.  The  set  of  guiding  principles  just  retd 
was  arrived  at  and  adopted  as  a  basis  for 
action. 

3.  A  definite  plan  of  organization  and  pro¬ 
cedure  was  drawn  up  and  in  part  put  into 
effect. 

3.  An  administrative  committee  charged 
with  administering  the  Board’s  routine  legal 
functions  was  appointed  and  functioned  until 
the  end  of  Governor  Murray’s  term  of  o£8a. 

4.  A  division  of  fact-finding  and  statistics 
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was  set  up  to  compile  and  interpret  data  rela¬ 
tive  to  institutional  needs.  This  division  made 
studies  on  a  statewide  comparative  basis  of 
the  utilization  of  college  and  university  teach¬ 
ing  staffs,  utilization  of  floor  space,  staff  prepa¬ 
ration,  tenure,  pay,  etc.,  and  cost  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  In  these  the  privately  supported  institu¬ 
tions  voluntarily  participated  along  with  the 
tax-supported  ones. 

j.  Needed  councils  to  bring  about  inter- 
institutional  harmony  were  established,  the 
principal  ones  of  which  were  the  council  of 
presidents,  the  council  of  business  officers,  and 
the  council  of  registrars.  In  time  there  would 
doubtless  have  been  a  council  of  deans,  fac¬ 
ulty  committees  in  various  fields,  and  so  on. 

6.  Uniform  student  accounting  and  report¬ 
ing  was  installed  in  all  Oklahoma  colleges,  and 
a  record  of  every  student  enrolled  in  both 
public  and  private  colleges  was  on  file  in  the 
Board  offices. 

7.  Uniform  individual  faculty  service  re¬ 
porting  was  installed,  and  in  the  Board’s 
office  was  filed  an  official  detailed  report  by 
every  teacher  in  an  Oklahoma  college  of  the 
amount  and  kind  of  service  rendered  by  him. 

8.  Under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Lloyd  Morey 
a  uniform  system  of  fiscal  accounting  and  re¬ 
porting  was  installed  in  all  Oklahoma  colleges, 
designed  to  permit  inter-institutional  compari- 
MDS. 

9.  The  Council  of  Presidents  approved  the 
program  of  investigation  and  furnished  the 
Division  of  Fact-finding  and  Statistics  the  data 
called  for. 

10.  The  State  Budget  officer  cooperated  by 
revising  the  form  and  classification  of  fiscal 
accounting  for  state  supported  iiutitutions  to 
accord  with  the  functional  and  objective  clas- 
lifications  of  the  Coordinating  Board. 

These  matters  are  of  interest  here 
principally  as  exhibits  of  what  can  be 
done  to  end  the  anarchy  of  institutional 
competition.  These  things  were  agreed 
upon  and  done  despite  the  fact  that  the 
institutions  had  not  learned  yet  to  pull 
together  in  team  harness.  Had  the  Board 
continued  to  function,  I  am  convinced 
that  by  now  we  should  have  compiled, 
analyzed,  and  interpreted  a  body  of 
factual  data  of  sufficient  amount  and 
comparability  to  permit  the  drawing  up 
of  a  policy  of  higher  education  for  the 
state  to  which  all  could  subscribe.  But 
when  Governor  Murray’s  successor  took 


office,  the  appointments  of  the  board 
members  automatically  lapsed  under  the 
terms  of  the  law  and  no  new  appoint¬ 
ments  were  made.  It  is  probable  that 
this  was  due  to  the  attitude  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  themselves.  They  had  not  yet 
learned  to  pull  together. 

During  the  next  four  years,  each  in¬ 
stitution  lapsed  back  into  its  respective 
way.  Isolation  and  anarchy  again  pre¬ 
vailed.  Governor  Phillips  has  now  ap¬ 
pointed  the  board,  this  time  giving 
representation  as  before  to  public  and 
private  colleges  alike,  and  adding  the 
president  of  the  state  woman’s  college 
and  two  presidents  of  state  teachers  col¬ 
leges.  There  has  been  no  meeting  as  yet, 
but  I  for  one  look  forward  with  hope 
that  this  time  there  will  be  no  interrup¬ 
tion  of  the  board’s  functioning. 

As  I  view  the  situation  in  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  we  have  long  since  reached  the 
place  where  cooperation  between  insti¬ 
tutions  should  have  replaced  the  un¬ 
curbed  individualism  which  was  a  fine 
enough  characteristic  during  the  pioneer 
da3rs.  But  it  seems  that  the  days  of  big¬ 
ger  and  better  endowments  and  appro¬ 
priations  are  about  over.  We  shall  be 
wise  to  find  ways  and  means  of  volun¬ 
tary  cooperation  before,  as  in  several 
states  already  (so  far  as  the  state- 
supported  institutions  are  concerned  at 
any  rate),  the  legislatures  seek  to  com¬ 
pel  it. 

In  the  effectuation  of  coordination  of 
higher  education,  two  lines  of  thought 
must  be  followed  through.  For  conven¬ 
ience  I  shall  designate  the  first  of  these 
the  formation  of  policy  and  the  second 
the  organization  of  procedures. 

THE  FOEICATION  OF  POLICY 

The  first  policy  to  be  determined  con¬ 
cerns  the  kinds  of  higher  education 
needed.  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  a 
very  difficult  problem  here.  All  will 
probably  agree  for  the  present  upon 
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general,  professional,  and  vocational 
education  as  the  suitable  divisions.  Gen¬ 
eral  education  I  would  define  as  all  edu¬ 
cation  not  directed  immediately  to  a 
professional  or  vocational  end.  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  basic  courses  that  are  pre¬ 
requisite  to  specialized  training  as  well 
as  those  activities  and  subject-matters 
that  are  intended  to  develop  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  intellectual,  social,  and  spiritual 
capacities.  The  character  and  content  of 
these  latter  courses  may  well  be  left  for 
the  present  to  the  institutions  which  are 
to  be  intrusted  with  giving  them.  Pro¬ 
fessional  education  as  here  used  includes 
technical  training  such  as  engineering 
or  agriculture  when  it  is  to  be  carried 
on  at  a  level  requiring  superior  intel¬ 
lectual  ability  and  the  mastery  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  body  of  specialized  knowledge. 
Vocational  education  includes  all  train¬ 
ing  of  post-high  school  p>ersons  in  spe¬ 
cialized  vocations.  There  will,  of  course, 
be  differences  of  opinion  about  including 
this  type  of  education  in  a  college  pro¬ 
gram.  So  far  as  the  present  discussion  is 
concerned  that  only  means  that  the  state 
should  have  some  kind  of  definite  policy 
about  the  matter.  If  it  chooses  not  to 
offer  training  in  colleges  adapted  to 
the  work,  then  some  other  institution 
should  be  subsidized  to  do  it,  possibly  in 
cooperation  with  industry. 

Arguments  will  develop  thick  and  fast 
over  the  amounts  and  distribution  of 
these  kinds  of  education.  In  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  policy  with  respiect  to  them  is 
implicit  the  allocation  of  functions  to 
the  several  institutions  of  the  State. 
That  this  matter  is  critical  is  already 
recognized  by  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  has  gone  on  record  to  the 
effect  that  every  institution  desiring  ac¬ 
creditation  must  define  its  aims  with 
sufficient  clarity  for  the  Board  of  Review 
to  measure  its  adequacy  in  terms  of  its 
professed  objectives.  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  only  way  in 


which  local  institutional  ambitions  can 
be  curbed  is  through  the  acceptance  of 
this  policy  of  limited  institutional  aim, 
which  must  carry  with  it  the  protection 
of  the  institution  in  the  development  of 
its  legitimate  held. 

THE  ESTABLISHING  OF  NEEDED 
COUNCILS 

I  wish  to  submit  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  enforcement  of  policy  can  best 
be  effectuated  by  reciprocal  agreements 
between  the  institutions  concerned. 
Probably  the  best  service  of  a  coordinat¬ 
ing  board  that  is  established  in  the  law 
can  be  rendered  just  here.  It  is  the  force 
that  the  state  must  rely  upon  to  bring 
about  institutional  agreement.  This 
should  not  be  an  abrupt  action  but  a 
process  motivated  by  the  constant  pres¬ 
sure  of  a  fair-minded  body  of  men,  in¬ 
cluding  representatives  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  themselves  together  with 
capable  laymen,  which  by  evenly  applied 
pressure  aims  eventually  to  compel  sat¬ 
isfactory  compromises  among  the  insti¬ 
tutions.  This  principle  is  based  upon  the 
conviction  that  institutions  of  higher 
learning  can  and  will  divide  the  task 
among  themselves  if  given  time  and  the 
knowledge  that  it  must  be  done.  Thus 
it  will  be  a  basic  function  of  the  coordi¬ 
nating  board  to  establish  needed  coun¬ 
cils  through  which  the  institutions  may 
learn  to  work  together,  to  trust  each 
other,  and  to  present  a  united  front  upon 
all  issues  that  are  vital. 

THE  RELATIONS  OF  INDEPENDENT 
COLLEGES 

It  is  obvious  that  the  independent 
colleges  and  universities  must  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  scheme  of  coordination  if 
they  are  not  to  be  driven  to  the  wall  by 
the  competition  of  a  gigantic  and  united 
state  supported  system.  I  believe  that 
the  independent  institutions  make  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  higher  education  that  can- 
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not  be  dispensed  with.  One  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  problems  of  coordination  there¬ 
fore  has  to  do  with  the  basis  of  coopera¬ 
tion  between  state  and  private  institu¬ 
tions.  The  autonomy  of  the  latter  must 
be  safeguarded  for  therein  lies  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  their  greatest  values.  They 
cannot  be  made  simply  units  in  the  state 
system.  Nothing  of  importance  has  been 
adiieved  in  this  country  as  yet  in  solv¬ 
ing  this  problem.  For  the  present,  the 
best  policy  surely  is  to  reserve  to  them 
complete  autonomy,  except  with  respect 
to  the  fact-gathering  routines,  admission 
and  graduation  requirements,  and  simi¬ 
lar  matters.  The  chief  benefits  accruing 
to  them  will  be  (i)  the  recognition  of 
their  rights  with  respect  to  clientele,  (2) 
perhaps  protection  of  them  through  tui¬ 
tion  at  state  institutions,  (3)  arrange¬ 
ments  for  exchange  professors,  (4)  par¬ 
ticipation  in  retirement  plans,  and  (5) 
the  opportunity  of  establishing  chairs 
or  even  schools  in  state  institutions, 
especially  for  religious  instruction. 

EXTRA-STATE  COORDINATION 

The  coordinating  board  should  also 
have  authority  to  arrange  with  the 
higher  institutions  of  other  states  for 
regional  units  in  those  fields  in  which  it 
would  be  more  economical  for  the  state 
not  to  provide  facilities  in  part  or  in 
whole.  I  think  of  advanced  astronomical 
study  as  an  example.  Another  example 
might  be  the  regional  training  of  doc¬ 
tors  of  medicine  and  surgeons.  The  State 
of  Maine,  for  example,  has  no  medical 
school  of  its  own,  I  believe,  preferring 
to  use  neighboring  institutions  of  na¬ 
tional  repute,  through  a  subsidized  tui¬ 
tion  plan.  Doubtless  much  can  be  done 
also  through  regional  research  centers. 

FULL  HEARING  OF  GRIEVANCES 

Finally,  it  should  be  an  important 
function  of  the  coordinating  board  to 
establish  definite  policies  concerning  the 


manner  of  carrying  their  decisions  into 
action.  Certainly  no  change  should  be 
ordered  until  every  institution  affected 
by  it  has  been  fully  informed  of  the 
proposal  and  of  its  intent,  and  has  held 
a  full  hearing  of  any  protest.  These 
hearings  should  be  so  conducted  that 
they  shall  not  be  in  the  nature  of  a  trial, 
but  rather  they  should  be  free  and  fair 
efforts  to  get  at  all  of  the  facts  of  each 
case  in  the  interests  of  safeguarding  the 
integrity  of  the  cooperating  institutions. 
This  is  a  rather  obvious  point,  but  one 
which  can  be  overlooked  only  at  the  risk 
of  loss  of  faith  and  the  eventual  repudia¬ 
tion  of  the  coordination  idea.  I  think 
that  all  too  often  failures  of  coordination 
measures  is  traceable  to  a  conviction  in 
disaffected  member  institutions  that 
their  case  has  not  been  fairly  heard  nor 
given  sufficient  weight.  The  outlook  and 
practices  of  coordinating  boards  must 
be  evolutionary  rather  than  revolution¬ 
ary;  cooperative  rather  than  arbitrary. 

PROCEDiniES 

I  shall  not  dwell  long  on  procedures. 
This  Association  has  already  adopted 
a  pattern  in  its  accreditation  work  that 
has  familiarized  us  with  the  objective 
approach  to  the  solution  of  administra¬ 
tive  problems.  Briefly  there  are  three 
fields  of  action:  (i)  the  allocation  of 
institutional  functions,  (2)  the  unifica¬ 
tion  of  institutional  policy,  and  (3)  the 
estimation  of  needs.  The  principal  func¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  allocation  of  func¬ 
tions  include  the  elimination  of  needless 
duplication,  the  curbing  of  undesirable 
competition,  and  the  most  intelligent 
utilization  of  individual  institutional  re¬ 
sources.  Institutional  policies  may  be 
unified  with  respect  to  many  matters 
such  as  admissions,  staff  qualifications, 
and  degree  requirements.  The  estimation 
of  institutional  needs,  and  indeed  all 
functions,  must  be  based  upon  consist¬ 
ent  compilation  and  interpretation  of 
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comparable  data.  Needs  relate  to  two 
basic  systems  of  continuous  objective 
study:  (i)  uniform  accounting  and  sta¬ 
tistics,  and  (2)  the  derivation  of  stand¬ 
ards.  Uniform  accounting  and  statistics 
should  be  set  up  for  finances,  students, 
service  loads,  faculty,  qualifications, 
floor  space  use,  equipment  needs,  library 
accessions  and  circulation,  and  so  on. 
Standards  should  be  derived  in  terms  of 
unit  costs,  student-teacher  ratios,  service 
loads,  floor  space  needs  and  use,  and  the 
like.  These  are  technical  matters  and 
require  the  establishment  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  central  fact-gathering  agency 
staffed  with  persons  adequately  trained 
in  the  work. 

CONCLUSION 

We  have  reached  the  point  in  higher 


education  where  more  is  to  be  gained 
by  cooperation  than  by  life  or  death 
competition.  I  am  convinced  that  co¬ 
ordination  according  to  some  such  plan 
as  I  have  outlined  furnishes  a  way  to 
effective  cooperation.  The  millenium  will 
not  conne  either  through  the  edict,  fiat 
or  decree  of  a  governor  or  the  enactment 
of  a  law.  Abrupt  reorganizations  of 
higher  education  breed  more  of  strife 
and  bitterness  than  they  ever  accomplish 
of  good.  The  constructive  way  out  is 
through  the  establishment  in  the  law  of 
a  central  coordinating  board  for  higher 
education  that  will  stimulate  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  institutional  cooperation.  The 
alternative  is  chaos  and  institutimal 
anarchy.  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  take 
the  constructive  way. 
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In  a  college  with  which  I  was  associated 
for  a  few  years  the  faculty  and  their 
wives  gathered  informally  at  the  opening 
of  each  school  year  in  the  home  of  the 
president.  On  that  occasion  one  member 
of  the  faculty  was  responsible  for  a  brief 
talk,  on  any  subject  upon  his  heart;  and 
the  president,  in  introducing  him,  regu¬ 
larly  used  to  say,  “Professor - will 

now  speak  to  us  on  the  subject,  ‘The 
Universe.’  ”  The  subject  assigned  to  me 
today,  “The  Curriculum  of  a  Univer¬ 
sity,”  offers  topics  for  discussion  almost 
as  varied  as  would  “The  Universe”;  and 
since  my  close  acquaintance  with  uni¬ 
versities  is  limited  to  a  state  university, 

‘  and,  within  a  state  university,  to  the 
Arts  College,  I  choose  to  confine  my 
remarks  to  the  curriculum  of  the  Arts 
College  in  a  state  university. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  in  so  doing  I 
am  encroaching  upon  the  paper  which 
^  follows.  But  I  am  not  fearful  lest  this 
encroachment  work  to  the  disadvantage 
of  Father  Schwitalla’s  remarks;  the 
many  of  us  who  have  heard  the  Father 
in  action  appreciate  how  futile  it  would 
be  even  consciously  to  attempt  to 
weaken  the  vigor  of  his  blows.  My  only 
fear  is  lest,  where  our  thoughts  may 
parallel,  my  own  may  suffer  in  com¬ 
parison. 

The  Manual  of  the  North  Central 
Association,  which  I  said  some  years  ago 
to  this  group  promised  to  become  a  kind 
of  Gideon  Bible  in  the  office  of  every 
college  president  and  dean  in  this  area, 
divides  higher  education  into  General, 
Advanced,  and  Professional  and  Techni- 

lAn  addresK  delivered  before  the  Commission 
on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education,  March  39, 
•939. — The  Editor. 


cal.  The  line  of  demarcation  between 
Advanced  Education,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Professional  and  Technical  Educa¬ 
tion,  on  the  other,  although  defined 
rather  satisfactorily  for  theoretical  pur¬ 
poses  by  the  Manual,  is  difficult  to  fix  in 
practice.  There  is  no  more  than  a  meta¬ 
physical  distinction  to  be  drawn  between 
the  Advanced  Education  in  chemistry, 
which  prepares  a  boy  to  enter  the  labora¬ 
tory  of  General  Electric,  and  the  Pro¬ 
fessional  Elducation,  which  qualifies  a 
girl  to  receive  certification  for  teaching 
in  high  school.  We  must  frankly  admit 
that  much  of  the  undergraduate  curricu¬ 
lum  in  the  Arts  College  is  professional. 

But  my  concern  today  is  not  with 
these  two  divisions  of  education;  by 
and  large  they  constitute  a  program  of 
higher  education  of  the  efficiency  of 
which  our  country  may  justly  boast.  If 
progress  consists  in  more  rapid  passage 
from  place  to  place,  through  the  air 
and  under  mountain  and  sea;  in  instan¬ 
taneous  communication  with  all  parts 
of  the  world;  in  means  to  lengthen  the 
average  span  of  human  existence  from 
three  score  and  ten  to  four  score  years; 
in  more  deadly  bombs  and  more  leth^d 
gas;  in  more  and  more  things  to  live 
with,  and  little  more  to  live  for;  in 
knowing  more  and  more  about  less  and 
less; — if  along  these  roads  is  the  course 
of  progress,  then  the  Special  Education 
of  our  day  is  successful.  After  all,  these 
are  the  ends  of  Special  Education  and 
they  are  being  attained  with  astounding 
effectiveness. 

The  real  “jungle,”  as  it  has  been 
called,  in  the  program  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  our  country  today  is  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  General  Education.  Everyone 
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is  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  body 
of  knowledge  all  educated  persons  should 
have  in  common;  that  unless  there  exists 
such  a  common  body  of  knowledge,  we 
cannot  speak  of  a  “culture”  of  our  day; 
that  unless  we  take  steps  to  define  this 
knowledge,  what  culture  we  shall  pos¬ 
sess  in  common  will  be  the  product  of 
Hollywood  and  Radio  City.  Every  man 
who  has  thought  seriously  for  ten  con¬ 
secutive  minutes  upon  higher  education 
is  deeply  concerned  over  our  chaotic 
thinking  on  this  subject.  Much  is  being 
written  on  the  problem;  conferences  are 
held  on  it,  several  a  year  at  times.  But 
there  are  no  indications  that  anything  is 
being  done  about  it. 

There  are  three  influences,  which  I 
choose  to  designate  more  in  keeping  with 
their  real  nature  as  “pulls,”  working  on 
the  curriculum  of  the  Arts  College  in  a 
state  university,  which  are  chiefly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  “jungle”  state  of  the 
program  of  General  Education.  The 
first  of  these  “pulls”  comes  from  the  fact 
that  the  Arts  College  in  a  state  univer¬ 
sity,  as  that  university  is  almost  every¬ 
where  organized,  is  a  service  college  to 
the  professional  colleges  on  the  same 
campus. 

This  “servicing” — the  word  is  used 
quite  intentionally  to  keep  our  thinking 
on  educational  matters  up-to-the-minute 
— leads  to  the  introduction  of  every  kind 
of  specialized  and,  too  often,  diluted 
course  into  the  departments  of  the  Arts 
College:  For  example,  into  chemistry 
and  bacteriology  come  special  courses 
for  students  in  home  economics  and  agri¬ 
culture;  into  physics,  courses  of  a  more 
practical  content  for  Engineering  stu¬ 
dents.  Hardly  a  department  is  an  ex¬ 
ception.  Strangest  of  all,  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  English  a  freshman  course  is  in 
cases  set  up  for  future  engineers,  and 
future  bankers  and  accountants  must 
be  accommodated  with  that  newest  phe¬ 
nomenon — courses  in  “Business  Eng¬ 
lish.”  Now  such  courses,  eyed  askance 


as  they  usually  are  at  the  outset,  in  the 
passage  of  years  acquire  the  veneration 
mankind  pays  to  age,  and  in  time  they 
tend  to  become  as  respectable  as  any 
other  course.  The  special  instructor  they 
often  call  for  is,  naturally,  fully  per¬ 
suaded  of  their  validity;  the  department 
is  pleased  that  such  courses  increase  its 
enrollment  figures;  and  the  entire  d^ 
partment,  and  the  instructor  particu¬ 
larly  concerned,  are  generally  united  in 
their  efforts  that  no  reform  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  will  work  injury  to  the  enroll¬ 
ment  in  them. 

The  second  “pull”  on  the  undergrad¬ 
uate  curriculum  of  an  Arts  College  comes 
from  the  graduate  program.  Every  de¬ 
partment  in  the  Arts  College  is  expected 
to  offer  a  certain  amount  of  graduate 
work,  and  each  member  of  a  depart¬ 
ment,  with  but  few  exceptions,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  making,  with  fair  regularity, 
his  contribution  to  man’s  ever-increasing 
store  of  knowledge.  In  practically  all 
universities  the  sole  operative  criterion 
for  promotion  is  activity  in  research. 
Every  department  finds  its  first  pride 
in  the  amount  of  research  which  pours 
forth  from  its  members,  and  its  second 
pride  in  the  number  of  its  graduate  stu¬ 
dents.  Hence  its  constant  hunt  for  spe¬ 
cialists  for  its  staff  and  for  students 
who,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  led  to  major  in 
the  department  and  then  to  go  on  into 
graduate  work. 

Now  it  is  the  graduate  program  which 
holds  first  place  among  the  forces  which 
have  caused  the  strong  “departmental¬ 
ization”  of  education;  and  this  depart¬ 
mentalization  shows  itself  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum  in  many  ways.  There  is  great 
emphasis  upon  sequence  in  courses  and 
so  upon  prerequisites;  and  faculties  di¬ 
vide  on  that  very  point.  The  natural 
sciences,  in  general,  cannot  believe  that 
a  course  in  English  literature  is  worthy 
of  graduate  credit,  which  requires  on 
the  part  of  a  student  only  general  lit¬ 
erary  appreciation,  acquired  or  congeni- 
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the  tal,  and  maturity,  and  not  a  minimum 

ion  of  two  years’  work  in  specific  courses, 

ley  Each  professor  must  be  allowed  to  give 

my  a  course  or  so  on  the  graduate  level  in 

ley  the  field  of  his  research,  and  for  these 

er-  courses  other  courses  must  be  added  as 

ent  I  prerequisites.  While  course  is  thus  being 
its  I  built  upon  course,  leading  to  the  grad- 

d^  [  uate  program,  each  course  tends  to  be- 

cu-  come  more  and  more  vocationalized;  it 

I  in  must  cover  just  so  much  ground  or  the 

:ur-  student  will  not  be  ready  for  the  course 
oil-  which  follows.  Some  years  ago  a  very 
capable  professor  of  history  in  one  of 
ad-  our  best  universities  was  not  promoted, 

nes  because  he  was  not  enough  concerned  in 

de-  covering  the  entire  periods  included  in 

:ted  the  dates  fixed  in  the  description  of  his 

late  courses.  The  idea  gets  abroad  that  one 

art-  can  never  know  anything  about  a  sub- 

ex-  ject  unless  one  has  had  a  course  in  it; 

ity,  hence  courses  must  be  multiplied, 

sing  I  This  departmentalization  and  speciali- 
all  I  zation  lead  to  a  looseness  in  the  curric- 
rion  t  ulum.  Graduate  work  to  be  truly  such 
rch.  must,  in  practically  all  fields  of  study, 

ride  be  built  upon  an  undergraduate  major. 

3nrs  And  sequence  of  courses  requires  that 

ond  this  major  be  started  in  the  freshman 

stu-  year.  The  curriculum  must  be  loose 

spe*  enough  that  every  student  who  knows 

ents  the  field  in  which  he  wishes  to  specialize 

ir  in  may  be  able  to  start  work  in  that  field 

into  in  his  freshman  year. 

But  the  influence  of  the  graduate  pro- 
hich  gram  upon  the  curriculum  manifests 

bich  itself  most  potently  in  a  competition 

ital-  among  departments  for  students.  The 

)art-  reason  for  this  competition  is  not  far  to 

cur-  seek.  The  specialists  of  which  depart- 

;reat  ments  are  composed  want  graduate  stu- 

und  dents;  but  graduate  students  must  be 

s  di-  subsidized;  they  can  be  subsidized  if 

tural  there  are  such  masses  of  undergraduates 

that  that  the  department  can  properly  call 

•rthy  upon  the  administration  for  graduate 

5  on  assistants  to  help  care  for  them.  The 

I  lit-  causal  nexus  is  clear:  the  more  under- 

geni-  graduates  in  a  department,  the  more 


graduate  assistants,  the  more  Doctors  of 
Philosqihy,  the  more  articles  and  books 
from  the  staff,  the  more  rapid  promo¬ 
tion,  the  greater  the  glory  of  the  uni¬ 
versity.  There  must  be  nothing  in  the 
required  program  of  the  college  which 
shall  limit  departmental  competition  for 
students;  especially,  every  department 
must  be  included  in  the  “group”  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  college;  and  so  the 
“group”  requirements  call  for  work  in 
this  department  “or”  this  department, 
“or”  this  department,  until  the  list  of 
departments  of  the  college  is  exhausted. 
Rugged  departmental  individualism  is 
the  order  of  the  day. 

Now  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  insistence 
upon  a  strong  graduate  program  and 
upon  research.  In  my  opinion  every  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Arts  College  of  a  state  uni¬ 
versity  should  have  a  part  in  the  grad¬ 
uate  program,  if  his  department  offers 
such.  But  the  influence  of  this  program 
upon  the  curriculum  of  General  Educa¬ 
tion  on  the  college  level  must  be  obvi¬ 
ous.  It  bears  the  chief  responsibility  for 
that  baneful  modem  principle  of  equiva¬ 
lence  of  subjects,  to  which  President 
Butler  paid  his  respects  as  long  back  as 
1920  when  he  declared  that  this  prin¬ 
ciple  “has  destroyed  the  standard  of 
value  in  education,  and  in  practical  ap¬ 
plication  is  making  us  a  widely  in¬ 
structed  but  an  uncultivated  and  undis¬ 
ciplined  people.”  To  such  a  degree  has 
this  principle  of  equivalence  of  subjects 
prevailed  that,  to  my  knowledge,  the 
only  specific  academic  course  required 
of  all  students  in  any  Arts  College  of  a 
state  university  in  this  area  is  Fresh¬ 
man  English.  In  other  words,  the  only 
cultural  endowment  we  who  are  charged 
with  educational  leadership  can  agree 
upon  as  essential  to  a  liberal  education 
is  the  facility  in  the  use  of  the  English 
language  which  deserves  a  “pass”  in 
English  2! 

Here  and  there  an  Arts  College  feels 
a  little  shamefaced  about  the  “liberal 
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education”  it  requires  of  its  graduates 
and  begins  to  try  to  do  something  about 
it.  At  this  stage  the  third  “pull”  upon 
its  curriculum  becomes  serious.  At  least 
one  question  upon  the  Schedules  of  this 
Association  is  purely  rhetorical  for  an 
Arts  College:  “Does  the  institution  as¬ 
sume  that  a  student’s  general  education 
has  been  completed  prior  to  entrance?” 
Of  course  no  Arts  College  assumes  this; 
and  almost  eveiy  one  is  careful  to  artic¬ 
ulate  its  requirements  in  General  Edu¬ 
cation  with  the  subjects  a  student  pre¬ 
sents  from  high  school.  The  program 
of  General  Education,  as  we  all  recog¬ 
nize,  is  a  task  that  requires  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  secondary  school  and  college. 
The  first  year  I  was  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  I 
found  myself,  to  my  great  surprise  and 
considerable  bewilderment,  appointed 
chairman,  succeeding  the  former  chair¬ 
man  who  was  leaving  in  the  middle  of 
the  year,  of  a  committee  to  give  final 
form  to  a  program  of  General  Educa¬ 
tion  which  the  faculty  had  been  study¬ 
ing  for  two  years.  This  program  did  not 
specify  any  more  than  the  college  had 
already  done  what  subjects  the  students 
should  present  for  admission.  But  it 
stated  that  if  a  student  presented  for 
admission  such-and-such  a  program,  he 
would  be  relieved  of  such-and-such  re¬ 
quirements  in  the  college.  It  was  an 
excellent  plan,  and  passed  the  faculty 
almost  unanimously.  But  somewhere 
along  the  line  it  was  spurlos  versenkt. 
I  did  not  inquire  at  the  time,  nor  have 
I  since,  what  it  was  which  sank  a  beau¬ 
tiful  plan.  But  I  have  learned  a  good 
deal  in  the  past  twelve  years  about  the 
forces  which  shape  the  program  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  state  universities.  Our  plan 
reached  down  into  the  secondary  schools. 

For  the  secondary  schools  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  third  “pull”  on  the 
curriculum.  There  is  no  Arts  College 
president  or  dean  here  who  does  not 
know  what  this  means.  Two  doctrines 


are  abroad  in  the  secondary  schools. 
The  first  is  that  no  student  should  be 
required  to  study  a  subject  unless  that 
subject  can  be  shown  to  be  a  “tool.” 
And,  mark  you,  not  a  “tool”  to  the 
understanding  of  our  intellectual  herit¬ 
age,  to  the  appreciation  of  our  artistic 
heritage,  to  the  establishment  of  stand¬ 
ards  of  taste  and  judgment;  but  a  “tool” 
to  the  particular  vocation  a  student  in 
high  school  has  decided  to  follow,  and, 
therefore,  to  the  particular  subjects  the 
student  will  study  in  college  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  this  vocation.  No  boy  should 
ever  be  required  to  know  any  math^ 
matics  above  arithmetic,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  same  boy  will  need  that 
mathematics  for  the  particular  vocation 
he  will  follow. 

The  second  doctrine  abroad  in  the 
secondary  schools  is  that  no  boy  should 
ever  be  required  to  study  a  subject  he 
doesn’t  like.  Strong  men  have  almost 
wept  in  my  presence  over  the  tragedy 
of  Johnny  having  to  learn  amo,  amas, 
amat,  when  he  didn’t  want  to.  Why 
should  Johnny  have  to  do  anything  in 
school  he  doesn’t  want  to  do?  Of  course 
he  won’t  have  to  after  he  gets  out  of 
school. 

The  immediate  result  of  these  ideas  on 
the  secondary  level  has  been  the  emascu¬ 
lation  of  admission  requirements,  and 
the  entrance  into  the  college  curriculum 
of  courses  which  were  formerly  taught 
only  on  the  secondary  level.  Beginning 
Greek  was  the  first  to  enter,  years  ago; 
then  came  beginning  Latin;  now  hi^ 
school  mathematics  is  knocking  at  the 
door  and,  unless  something  is  done  about 
it,  will  soon  contribute  its  credit  hours 
toward  the  Bachelor’s  degree. 

Oddly  enough,  the  secondary  schoob 
do  not  realize  that  in  advocating  such 
doctrines  they  are  introducing  determin¬ 
ism  into  American  education.  When  in 
his  sophomore  year  in  college  a  boy 
finally  discovers  that  what  he  really 
wants  to  be  is  a  chemist,  a  doctor,  or  an 
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Is.  *  engineer,  if  be  has  had  no  mathematics 

be  e  above  arithmetic,  it  is  not  a  certain 

lat  number  of  credits  he  finds  be  is  lacking, 

1.”  I  but  a  certain  number  of  years.  And  this 

be  [  determinism  is  much  more  vicious  than 

it-  I  that  practiced  in  Nazi  Germany  or  Fas- 

itic  cist  Italy;  there  at  least,  when  at  high 

id-  f  school  age  the  youth  are  started  down 

ol"  one  or  another  educational  avenue,  a 

in  i  boy’s  future  career  is  determined  by  his 

nd,  i  instructors  on  the  basis  of  his  aptitude, 

the  ^  interest,  and  achievement  to  date.  Dr. 

ira-  Campbell,  Superintendent  of  the  New 

uld  i  York  City  Schools,  summed  up  the  situ- 

he-  ation  when  he  declared  a  few  years  ago: 

ibe  “The  confusion  (in  educational  philoso- 

hal  .  phy)  came  when  pedagogy  . . .  veered  to 

ion  !|  the  left  and  urged  that  education  should 

no  longer  consist  of  what  the  best  judg- 
the  [  ment  of  the  centuries  had  agreed  to  be 
)uld  of  permanent  value,  but  rather  what 
;  he  '  modem  youth  in  his  infinite  wisdom 
aost  might  think  would  be  valuable.” 

;edy  i  Your  pardon  is  asked  for  my  failure 
tuu,  to  discuss  more  general  aspects  of  the 

Vhy  subject  assigned  to  me.  I  have  ended  in 

5  in  ,  a  problem  which  the  Arts  College  can- 

urse  j  not  solve  alone ;  but  the  problem  of  the 

t  of  content  of  General  Education  is  easily 

!  the  most  pressing  before  higher  educa- 

s  on  ;  tion  today,  and  the  most  difficult  of  solu- 

scu-  !  tion.  Hope  may  be  gathered  from  the 

and  I  fact  that  we  are  alert  to  it.  In  his  Re- 

ilum  I  port  to  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Har- 

ught  I  vard  University  for  the  year  1937-38 

ining  I  President  Conant  stated  it  to  be  his 

ago;  belief  that  “the  future  of  secondary  edu- 

bi^  cation  is  a  matter  of  supreme  national 

t  the  !  importance.”  The  rest  of  President  Con- 

ibout  ant’s  report  shows  that  when  he  wrote 

lours  I  those  words  he  was  thinking  of  the  high 

school  in  its  relation  to  the  university, 
bools  Phi  Beta  Kappa  is  awake  to  what  is 

such  I  happening  to  the  content  of  liberal  edu- 

nmin-  cation  and  a  committee  of  its  national 

en  in  i  body  is  commencing  a  study,  which  we 

,  boy  trust  will  eventuate  in  something  more 

really  I  concrete  than  a  collection  of  eight- 

oran  !  syllable  words.  President  Seymour  of 


Yale  recently  asserted:  “I  know  of  no 
evidence  to  indicate  that  a  man  will 
make  a  better  secretary  of  the  interior, 
or  a  better  collector  of  customs,  or  a 
better  citizen,  as  a  result  of  having  con¬ 
centrated  upon  the  study  of  government 
than  if  he  had  concentrated  on  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics.”  The  late  President 
Coffman  once  remarked:  “The  more  an 
individual  is  sharpened  to  a  point,  the 
broader  the  base  should  be.”  If  Presi¬ 
dent  Conant  is  correct  in  believing  that 
this  cooperation  of  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  on  the  problem  of  the  best  educa¬ 
tional  foundation  for  later  specializa¬ 
tion  is  of  “supreme  national  impor¬ 
tance,”  where  is  there  a  better  body  in 
which  to  start  a  study  of  it  than  the 
North  Central  Association,  consisting 
as  it  does  of  a  Commission  on  Institu¬ 
tions  of  Higher  Education  and  a  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schools? 

Some  years  ago  I  heard  a  story  which 
has  a  bearing  on  what  I  have  been  say¬ 
ing  and  with  which  I  close.  It  was  told 
at  my  college  Commencement  by  an 
alumnus  who  had  grown  gray  and  widely 
venerated  in  the  field  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  He  gave  the  story  somewhat  as 
follows:  “I  was  sitting  at  home  one  eve¬ 
ning  when  my  youngest  grandson  came 
in  and  said,  ‘Grandpa,  what  were  the 
Seven  Wonders  of  the  World?  They 
were  mentioned  in  one  of  my  classes 
today  and  no  one  knew  what  they  were, 
not  even  the  teacher.’  I  looked  at  him 
and  said,  ‘You  mean  to  say,  my  boy, 
that  no  one  in  your  class  knew  what 
were  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World? 
What  are  you  learning  in  high  school 
these  days?  WTien  I  was  your  age  every 
boy  in  the  class  would  have  known  the 
Seven  Wonders  of  the  World.’  My 
grandson  thought  a  minute  and  then 
asked,  ‘Grandpa,  do  you  know  what  a 
superheterodyne  is?’  I  looked  at  him 
and  said,  ‘My  boy,  I  see  your  point.’  ” 
— Over  the  years  since  then,  I  have  been 
wondering  what  was  the  point. 
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The  work  of  the  Commission  on  Curric¬ 
ula  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Institu¬ 
tions  of  Higher  Education  is  carried  on 
through  five  committees.  These  are:  (i) 
Steering  Committee;  (2)  Committee  on 
Preparation  of  Secondary  School  Teach¬ 
ers;  (3)  Committee  on  Functional 
Organization  of  Secondary  School  Cur¬ 
ricula;  (4)  Committee  on  Curriculum 
Trends;  and  (5)  Committee  on  Experi¬ 
mental  Units. 

The  Steering  Committee  is  composed 
of  the  officers  of  the  Commission  and  the 
chairmen  of  the  other  four  committees. 
The  Steering  Committee  discusses  the 
work  of  the  Commission  and  suggests 
plans  and  procedures  to  further  its  ef¬ 
fectiveness.  During  the  year  the  Steer¬ 
ing  Committee  has  reorganized  the  num¬ 
ber  and  purposes  of  its  committees  on 
teacher  training  into  one  general  com¬ 
mittee  with  four  sub-committees  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  performance  of  its  func¬ 
tions.  The  committee  on  teacher  training 
through  its  four  sub-committees  has  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  major  expenditures  of 
the  commission.  Dr.  L.  W.  Webb  is 
General  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Teacher  Training.  In  general  the  four 
sub-committees  have  attempted  to  im¬ 
plement  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Teacher  Training,  printed  in  the  April 
1938  Quarterly. 

The  first  sub-committee,  on  the  Col¬ 
lege  and  University  Preparation  of 
Secondary  School  Teachers  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dean  George  A.  Works 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  one 

1  Read  before  the  Commission  March  29,  1939. 
— The  Editor. 


of  the  new  sub-committees  formed  by 
the  Steering  Committee  since  the  last 
annual  meeting,  has  been  delayed  in  get¬ 
ting  under  way.  Inability  to  find  satis¬ 
factory  meeting  dates  and  the  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  adding  to  the  committee  suitable 
and  new  personnel  who  would  ad^ 
quately  represent  the  subject  matter 
areas  has  hampered  the  work.  The  com¬ 
mittee,  however,  has  prepared  two  com¬ 
munications  which  have  been  sent  to  the 
presidents  of  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  Colleges  and  to  the  presidents 
and  secretaries  of  learned  societies.  With 
these  communications  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  reprints  of  the  report  made  to 
the  Association  a  year  ago  entitled  “In¬ 
adequacies  in  the  Subject  Matter  Prepa¬ 
ration  of  Secondary  School  Teachers  and 
Suggestions  for  their  Correction.”  The 
persons  named  have  been  asked  for 
advice  and  information  regarding  the 
practicability  of  the  suggested  reforms, 
contained  in  the  April  1938  Quarterly. 

The  second  sub-committee  on  teacher 
training,  on  the  Relation  of  High  School 
to  the  Preparation  of  Secondary  School 
Teachers,  under  the  chairmanship  of  De 
Witt  Morgan  of  Indianapolis,  sent  a 
questionnaire  to  625  carefully  selected 
North  Central  schools  to  determine  how 
the  reforms  recommended  in  the  1938 
report  were  being  carried  into  practice. 
The  study  was  carried  out  and  reported 
by  Harry  K.  Newburn  of  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa. 

The  first  conclusion  was  that  young 
and  inexperienced  teachers  should  be 
assigned  as  completely  as  possible  within 
the  field  or  fields  in  which  they  are 
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prepared.  This  implies  the  selection  of 
teachers  whose  qualifications  include 
broad  preparation  in  an  area  sufficiently 
extensive  to  permit  such  assignment. 
And  it  implies  such  readjustment  in  the 
duties  of  other  teachers  as  will  make  this 
possible.  The  principals  who  answered, 
335  of  them,  approve  this  recommenda¬ 
tion  with  almost  no  reservations.  And 
their  practice  agrees  with  their  belief. 
Of  340  inexperienced  teachers  whose 
teaching  load  and  training  were  reported 
by  the  principals,  308  were  carrying  as¬ 
signments  which  agreed  with  the  con¬ 
clusion  stated  above.  The  exceptions  oc¬ 
curred  when  someone  had  to  handle  the 
“left  over”  classes  and  a  few  special 
classes  for  which  none  of  the  teachers 
available  were  well  qualified. 

The  second  conclusion  was  that  all 
teachers  should  be  assigned  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  teaching  of  fields  or  sub¬ 
jects  which  are  related  to  each  other,  as 
in  the  case,  for  example,  of  physics  and 
mathematics,  English  and  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  home  economics  and  biology. 

With  this  conclusion  there  was  less 
agreement  than  with  the  first  one  as 
the  principals  felt  that  teacher  interest 
also  had  a  place  in  her  preparation.  And 
they  feel  that  one’s  interests  when 
strong  may  well  overweigh  preparation 
in  the  related  fields  as  stated  in  the 
second  conclusicm. 

The  third  conclusion  was:  All  classes 
or  sections  of  classes  in  a  given  field 
should  be  assigned  to  the  minimum  num¬ 
ber  of  teachers  consistent  with  reason¬ 
able  teaching  loads. 

Here  too  there  was  some  agreement, 
but  there  was  also  some  disagreement 
since  many  principals  felt  a  teacher 
might  be  so  restricted,  say  by  6  prepara¬ 
tions  of  American  history,  that  her  in¬ 
fluence  would  be  less  effective  than  if 
she  taught  in  more  than  one  field. 

The  principals  also  felt  that  they  were 
hindered  in  some  cases  in  the  selection 


and  assignment  of  teachers  by  the  rigid 
requirements  both  as  to  subject  matter 
and  professional  preparation. 

The  committee  intends  to  extend  its 
stimulation  to  a  larger  number  of  schools 
during  the  coming  year. 

The  third  sub-committee,  on  Teacher 
Certification  and  Accredition  is  under 
the  chairmanship  of  John  R.  Emens 
of  Wayne  University.  This  sub-commit¬ 
tee  is  making  a  study  of  the  techniques 
employed  in  selecting  prospective  teach¬ 
ers  in  training  in  the  North  Central 
area  and  the  certification  of  teachers. 
The  committee  will  have  a  report  on 
techniques  used  in  selecting  prospective 
teachers  ready  for  the  next  annual 
meeting. 

The  fourth  sub-committee,  on  Co¬ 
operative  Teacher  Education,  is  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Samuel  Everetts  of 
Northwestern  University.  During  the 
year  this  sub-committee  made  a  survey 
of  cooperative  arrangements  between 
teacher  preparatory  institutions  and 
secondary  schools  in  the  North  Central 
area.  This  committee  ascertained  that 
160  higher  institutions  or  85  per  cent 
of  those  which  answered  the  question¬ 
naires  had  some  form  of  cooperative  ar¬ 
rangement  with  512  high  schools  for 
demonstration  or  practice  teaching,  and 
that  this  program  was  provided  almost 
exclusively  at  the  undergraduate  level. 
In  a  few  institutions  internship  teaching 
experience  is  being  provided.  In  re¬ 
turn  for  these  services  the  colleges  pay 
the  critic  teacher,  the  secondary  school, 
or  the  board  of  education  a  sum  of 
money  for  the  privileges  they  enjoy. 
Often  they  provide  use  of  the  college 
facilities,  furnish  substitute  teachers, 
assist  in  curriculum  construction,  or 
remedial  instruction. 

Difficulties,  from  the  college  view¬ 
point,  consist  of  lack  of  articulation  be¬ 
tween  the  college  methods  courses  and 
the  secondary  school  curriculum,  poor 
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teaching  in  some  high  schools,  and  diffi¬ 
culties  of  schedule,  distance  from  the 
higher  institution,  and  finance.  Many 
institutions  hope  to  expand  their  facili¬ 
ties  to  the  point  where  prospective  teach¬ 
ers  may  sp)end  more  time,  say  half  a 
day  for  a  semester  or  full  time  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks,  in  their  practice  teaching 
program. 

The  sub-committee  also  gave  con¬ 
siderable  thought  to  the  problem  of 
undertaking  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  preparation  of  secondary  school 
teachers  by  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion.  This  proposal,  as  projected,  would 
have  been  so  expensive  that  outside 
financial  assistance  must  of  necessity  be 
secured.  To  date  the  negotiations  with 
the  foundations  which  might  be  inter¬ 
ested  have  not  been  successful. 

Perhaps  some  may  wonder  why  the 
North  Central  Association  should  main¬ 
tain  and  subsidize  committees  on 
teacher  training  when  the  American 
Council  on  Education  has  appointed 
committees  which  are  so  much  more 
liberally  provided  with  funds  than  the 
North  Central  committees  can  possibly 
be.  In  several  areas  the  North  Central 
committees  are  working  in  directions 
which  do  not  duplicate  the  work  of  the 
American  Council’s  committees  on 
Teacher  Education.  In  those  areas 
where  there  may  be  duplication  it  is 
advisable,  at  least  temporarily,  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  committees  as  agencies  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  American  Council  in 
the  North  Central  area. 

The  committee  on  the  Functional  Or¬ 
ganization  of  Secondary  School  Curric¬ 
ula,  under  the  chairmanship  of  John  E. 
Foster  of  Iowa  State  College,  has  con¬ 
tinued  its  exp)erimental  work  on  func¬ 
tional  health  instruction  in  several  co¬ 
operating  schools.  A  syllabus  describing 
the  work  over  a  four  year  period  has 
been  prepared  and  is  ready  for  publica¬ 
tion  so  that  it  may  be  available  for  other 


schools  who  wish  aid  in  establishing 
functional  health  programs.  No  further 
experimental  work  is  projected.  With  the 
publication  of  the  syllabus  the  com¬ 
mittee  considers  its  services  to  be  com¬ 
pleted. 

The  committee  on  curriculum  trends, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  A.  L.  Spohn 
of  Hammond,  Indiana,  have  completed 
two  surveys  of  the  extra  curriculum. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Rivett  of  Detroit  has  made 
a  study  of  the  status  of  athletics  in  367 
North  Central  Association  High  Schools, 
most  of  which  had  enrollments  of  500 
or  more.  Their  principal  sports  in  the 
order  of  frequency  were  basketball,  foot¬ 
ball,  outdoor  track,  tennis,  and  golf.  Mr.  ; 

Rivett  found  a  trend  away  from  inter-  ^ 

scholastic  athletic  contests  for  girls,  a  ^ 

trend  away  from  overnight  trips  for  ' 

athletic  contests,  and  the  development  ‘ 

of  a  vigorous  intramural  program.  He  ‘ 

found  that  81  per  cent  of  the  schools  ^ 

had  had  exp)erience  with  night  football  ' 

games,  and  that  over  four-fifths  of  those  ' 

who  had  tried  it  are  well  pleased  with  ^ 

it.  Night  football  for  North  Central  high  * 

schools  appears  to  be  here  to  stay  be-  * 

cause  it  increases  gate  receipts  from  two  * 

to  six  times  the  former  amounts.  This  I 

trend  is  continuing  in  spite  of  some  dis-  ^ 

advantages  in  handling  night  crowds  ^ 

which  contain  an  element  in  the  popu-  ® 

lation  not  ordinarily  present  at  after-  ^ 

noon  games.  There  is  also  a  drift  away  f 

from  the  state  basketball  tournament.  ^ 

Mr.  J.  A.  Clement  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  reported  on  the  status  of 
clubs  in  400  North  Central  schools.  ^ 

Three  trends  were  apparent:  (i)  club  ^ 

activities  are  provided  extensively  for 
pupils  and  are  becoming  increasingly  ^ 

differentiated  in  character,  (2)  pupils  ^ 

are  being  given  more  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  administration  of  th«  a 
clubs,  and  (3)  the  relationship  between  ® 
in-school  and  out-of-school  activities  is  21 
becoming  closer. 
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From  other  reports  it  is  evident,  as 
many  progressive  secondary  school  men 
have  asserted  for  years,  that  the  con¬ 
duct  and  management  of  the  non- 
atbletic  extracurriculum  activities  is  in 
need  of  study  and  regulation.  Inter¬ 
scholastic  contests  for  bands  and  orches¬ 
tras,  as  well  as  instrumental  competition 
for  individuals,  are  commonplace.  Aca¬ 
demic  contests  have  mushroomed  in 
many  states.  Typewriting  contests,  can¬ 
ning  contests,  ^clamatory  contests  and 
a  host  of  others  flourish.  The  extent  of 
participation  in  the  extra  curriculum  is 
almost  completely  unregulated;  eligi¬ 
bility  for  interscholastic  competition  is 
a  variable  factor;  inadequate  provision 
is  ordinarily  made  for  pupils  in  the 
lower  grades;  upper  class  pupils  usurp 
most  of  the  prerogatives  because  they 
are  more  able — and  in  interscholastic 
activities  because  the  school  must  win — . 
Not  even  universally  are  the  sponsors 
regularly  employed  full  time  faculty 
members.  In  the  Survey  of  Secondary 
Education  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
schools  which  were  studied  engaged  in 
Don-athletic  interscholastic  activities, 
the  median  being  about  three  contests 
per  school.^  Ordinarily  about  30  per  cent 
of  the  school  enrollment  practices  for, 
and  10  per  cent  participates  in  inter¬ 
scholastic  non-athletic  contests.*  The 
commission  feels  very  strongly  that  the 
problems  of  the  extra  curriculum  must 
be  studied  thoroughly  and  that  recom¬ 
mendations  must  follow  the  study.  Mr. 
Spohn’s  committee  proposes  to  pursue 
the  problem  during  the  year  1939-40 
and  to  report  at  that  time. 

The  committee  on  Experimental  Units, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  J.  E. 
Stonecipher  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has 

*W.  C.  Reavis  and  G.  E.  Van  Dyke,  Non- 
AtkUlic  Extracurriculum  Activities,  p.  139.  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  Bulletin,  1932,  No.  17,  Na¬ 
tional  Survey  of  Secondary  Education  Monograph 
36. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  29. 


pursued  a  course  on  which  it  embarked 
several  years  ago.  Originally  the  com¬ 
mittee,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  H. 
Ryan,  then  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  attempted  to  determine  whether 
real  material  to  vitalize  the  social 
sciences  could  be  collected.  After  this 
question  was  settled  in  the  affirmative 
the  committee  secured  two  men,  Mr.  C. 
C.  Carrothers,  now  of  the  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  in  Montclaire,  N.  J.,  and  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Krug,  who  is  at  present  affiliated 
with  Stanford  University,  to  prepare 
two  units,  one  on  Civil  Service:  Our 
Government  As  Employer  and  the  other 
Why  Taxes?  These  materials  have  been 
tried  out  -  in  several  North  Central 
schools,  have  been  read  critically  by 
competent  authority,  and  have  been  au¬ 
thorized  for  publication  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Association.  By 
arrangement  with  Ginn  and  Company 
these  booklets  are  being  printed  without 
expense  to  the  Association,  and  with 
prospects  of  modest  royalties  accruing 
to  the  Association.  During  the  current 
year  the  committee  has  caused  to  be 
prepared  two  further  units,  one  on  “Im¬ 
provements  in  Housing,”  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Troelstrup  of  the  New  Trier  Township 
High  School,  and  another  on  “Democ¬ 
racy  and  its  Competitors,”  by  Mr.  E. 
S.  Kalp  of  Roosevelt  High  in  Des 
Moines.  These  units,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  are  ready  for  publication. 
They  likewise  have  been  tried  and  have 
been  read  by  competent  authority. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee 
to  proceed  with  the  production  of  addi¬ 
tional  units  in  the  same  field  since  the 
material  is  badly  needed  and  is  not  at 
present  available  from  any  other  source 
in  the  form  in  which  it  is  being  pre¬ 
pared.  The  committee  envisages  turning 
to  other  fields  after  stimulation  in  the 
field  of  social  studies  has  been  effected. 
In  the  minds  of  the  committee  the  need 
is  pressing  to  provide  real  and  vital  ma- 
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terial  to  implement  instruction  in  the 
social  sciences.  The  skeleton  so  fre¬ 
quently  taught  needs  some  meat  on  it. 

As  stated  at  the  outset,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  has  carried  on  its  work  through 
five  committees.  Now  the  Commission 
wishes  to  add  a  sixth — a  Committee  on 
General  Education  at  the  Secondary 
and  Junior  College  Level.  The  interest 
in  general  education  at  the  secondary 
level — interpreted  to  include  the  junior 
college — is  indicated  by  such  movements 
as  the  8  year  study  of  the  Progressive 
Education  Association  and  similar 
studies  in  Michigan,  Ohio,  California, 
and  the  south.  The  recommendations  of 
the  regents  inquiry  in  New  York  State 
also  bear  on  the  problem.  In  the  college 
field,  movements  in  the  women’s  col¬ 
leges  typified  by  Stephens,  Bennington, 
and  Sarah  Lawrence,  and  such  reorgani- 


zatiims  as  the  College  at  Chicago,  the 
General  College  at  Minnesota,  are  perti¬ 
nent.  The  five  year  experiment  entered 
into  recently  by  22  colleges  under  the 
direction  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  also  indicates  the  interest 
in  general  education  at  this  level.  An¬ 
other  indication  of  the  interest  is  the 
Current  Yearbook  on  General  Education 
at  the  college  level,  in  all  probability 
to  be  followed  soon  by  another  Year¬ 
book  of  the  National  Society  on  Gen¬ 
eral  Education  in  the  High  School.  It 
seems  desirable  that  the  North  Central 
Association  should  have  an  active  com¬ 
mittee  in  this  field  to  coordinate  and 
disseminate  information.  The  projects 
which  are  envisaged  should  do  much  to 
clarify  our  thinking  about  general  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  secondary  and  junior  col¬ 
lege  level. 


TWO  FINAL  REPORTS  OF  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

I.  ON  THE  CHICAGO  MUSICAL  COLLEGE,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS » 


On  November  9,  1936,  Dr.  George  A. 
Works,  Secretary  of  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  informed  Dean  Kay  that  the 
Cranmission  on  Higher  Education  of  the 
Association  had  appointed  a  committee, 
consisting  of  himself  (chairman),  Presi¬ 
dent  Alfred  H.  Upham  of  Miami  Uni¬ 
versity,  Oxford,  Ohio,  and  Professor  Earl 
V.  Moore  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  to  serve  for  three 
years  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
Chicago  Musical  College.  The  College 
had  been  accredited  at  the  annual  spring 
meeting  of  the  Association  in  1936.  It 
was  the  judgment  of  the  officers  of  the 
Association  that  our  committee  should 
consult  the  administrators  and  the 
faculty  of  the  College  regarding  its  pro¬ 
gram.  It  was  felt  that  the  College  would 
welcome  advice,  particularly  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  its  program  of  general  educa¬ 
tion.  The  officers  of  the  Association,  in 
appointing  the  committee,  hoped  that 
the  reports  furnished  to  the  Commission 
would  be  of  value  in  studying  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  accrediting  schools  and  colleges 
whose  curricula  are  specialized  in  the 
fields  of  the  fine  arts  and  might  furnish 
information  which  would  lead  to  more 
adequate  criteria  for  approving  institu¬ 
tions  with  specialized  objectives. 

This  report  is  the  third  and  final  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  But  may  I  review,  briefly,  the 
substance  of  each  of  the  two  previous 
reports.  In  the  first  report,  submitted 
at  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 

*  The  Committee  making  this  report  was  com¬ 
posed  of  Dr.  A.  H.  Upham,  Miami  University; 
Dr.  Earl  V.  Moore,  University  of  Michigan;  and 
Dr.  George  F.  Kay,  University  of  Iowa. — The 
Eonoi. 


Association  in  1937,  reference  was  made 
to  our  visit  to  the  College  in  December, 
1936,  at  which  time  the  committee  met 
with  President  Ganz  and  his  associates. 
Reference  was  made  in  the  report  to  Dr. 
Ganz’  presentation  of  evidence  of  prog¬ 
ress  which  had  been  made  by  the  Col¬ 
lege  in  relation  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  examiners  who  had  reported  to 
the  Board  of  Review  of  the  Association. 
He  stated:, 

I.  That  the  division  of  the  faculty  into 
collegiate  and  preparatory  groups  had  been 
effected ; 

3.  That  the  relations  between  the  Chicago 
Musical  College  and  the  downtown  branch  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  were  being  con¬ 
tinued  and  that  greater  opportunity  for  non¬ 
music  courses  was  offered  to  students  of  the 
school  than  heretofore; 

3.  That  the  Dean  of  the  College  had  been 
taking  advanced  work  in  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tional  organization  and  curricula  development 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  to  be  in  a  better 
position  to  function  in  his  own  school; 

4.  That  additional  funds  were  available  for 
the  improvement  of  the  library; 

5.  That  a  new  member  of  the  faculty  had 
been  added,  Dr.  Hans  H.  Rosenwald  (Ph.D., 
Heidelberg  University),  who  will  have  charge 
of  music  history,  literature  and  analysis 
courses.  (His  salary  is  being  borne  by  persons 
interested  in  the  development  of  the  school 
until  such  a  time  as  the  work  develops  to  a 
point  where  it  can  be  carried  on  the  school 
budget.) ; 

6.  That  organization  of  the  alumni  is  going 
forward ; 

7.  That  plans  are  being  discussed  and  de¬ 
veloped  for  "student  guidance  and  placement.” 

Our  second  report  was  made  to  the 
Commission  in  the  spring  of  1938  by 
Professor  Moore  and  myself.  President 
Upham  was  abroad  during  the  year  and 
hence  did  not  serve  with  us.  We  stated 
that  Dr.  Ganz  and  his  associates  were 
putting  forth  every  effort  to  “improve 
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the  standards  of  the  College  in  relation 
to  the  best  techniques  that  have  been  de¬ 
vised  in  good  institutions.  The  Dean  of 
the  College  is  spending  considerable 
time  on  educational  organization  and 
curriculum  development.  In  these  mat¬ 
ters  he  is  keeping  in  close  touch  with 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Serious 
thought  is  being  given  to  student  guid¬ 
ance  and  placement.  It  is  gratifying  to 
note  the  obvious  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  of  the  College  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  ideals  of  the  Association  and 
to  its  methods  insofar  as  they  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  applied  to  the  problems 
peculiar  to  such  an  institution.”  We  re¬ 
ported,  also,  that  we  had  gained  the  very 
definite  impression  that  the  members 
of  the  staff  were  more  and  more  con¬ 
scious  of  their  responsibility  as  members 
of  the  governing  and  directing  body 
concerned  with  the  maintenance  of 
standards  in  the  institution  and  the  con¬ 
trol  of  educational  policies  than  they 
were  under  the  former  regime.  We  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  evolution  of  a  genuine 
faculty  spirit  was  evolving  in  this  pro¬ 
fessional  school.  We  recognized  that  the 
responsibility  for  leadership  and  for  the 
projection  of  new  ideals  rests  with  Dr. 
Ganz,  who,  himself,  believes  thoroughly 
in  the  new  program  to  which  his  school 
is  committed;  to  him  the  major  credit 
for  the  program  which  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  to  date  should  be  accorded. 

The  third  and  final  visit  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  took  place  on  December  i6, 1938. 
Professor  Moore,  Dean  Theodore  Kratt 
of  Miami  University  acting  for  Presi¬ 
dent  Upham,  and  Dean  Kay  partici¬ 
pated.  The  College  was  represented  by 
President  Ganz  and  several  members  of 
the  administrative  staff  and  heads  of  de¬ 
partments  of  instruction.  President  Ganz 
reported  orally  on  a  number  of  points 
raised  by  members  of  the  committee 
concerning  education,  financial  and  other 
problems  peculiar  to  this  institution.  A 


more  detailed  report  in  mimeographed 
form  was  presented  by  President  Ganz, 
copy  of  which  is  appended.  Some  dis¬ 
cussion  took  place  on  the  question  of 
the  establishment  of  a  single  enrollment 
fee  for  all  courses  except  those  in  which 
individual  instruction  is  given.  President 
Ganz  reported  that  after  proper  study  of 
the  costs  involved,  such  a  fee  had  been 
approved  for  the  current  year  with  satis¬ 
factory  results  from  the  budgetary  and 
curricular  points  of  view.  The  commit¬ 
tee  feels  that  this  step  should  be  com¬ 
mended.  It  is  submitted  as  merely  one 
of  the  changes  that  has  been  effected  in 
the  institution  since  it  accepted  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Association,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  feels  that  it  is  evidence  of  creative 
capacity  on  the  part  of  officers  and  fac¬ 
ulty  to  study  and  to  solve  problems  m 
an  institution  of  specialized  instruction 
that  have  hitherto  been  deemed  unsolv- 
able  according  to  college  procedures. 

As  on  previous  visits,  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  note  the  continuation  of  progress  in 
the  evolution  of  a  practical  and  sound 
program  for  the  operation  of  an  unen¬ 
dowed,  independent  college  of  music.  In 
view  of  the  results  that  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  under  the  peculiar  and  almost 
unique — for  an  urban  college  of  music 
— conditions  (there  is  no  other  city  in 
the  United  States  where  the  competitive 
feature  is  as  sharply  projected  as  in 
Chicago),  the  committee  feels  that  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  has  been  justified 
in  its  experiment  of  selecting  a  strong 
institution  of  a  t5q5e  hitherto  deemed  too 
specialized  to  come  within  the  accredit¬ 
ing  procedures  of  the  Association,  ad¬ 
mitting  it  to  membership,  and  furnishing 
it  with  an  advisory  committee  during  its 
period  of  “adolescence”  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  has  served  and  is  continuing  to 
serve  the  purpwse  of  a  testing  or  proving 
ground  for  the  development  of  criteria 
for  accrediting  schools  and  colleges  of 
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music  that  shall  interpret  in  that  held 
the  equivalents  of  those  criteria  which 
have  already  been  established  by  the 
Association  as  valid  for  other  types  of 
institutions  and  in  other  fields  of  aca¬ 
demic  study. 

Under  the  distinguished  leadership 
of  President  Ganz  the  Chicago  Musical 
College  gives  evidence  of  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  and  respect  for  the  basic  principles 
of  the  North  Central  Association  by  its 
definite  improvement  in  tone,  in  quality 
of  its  curriculum  requirements,  in  ad¬ 
ministrative  procedure,  in  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  its  financial  operations,  and  in 
the  increase  in  enrollment.  All  of  this  has 
been  accomplished  in  spite  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  charging  tuition  rates  that  must 
cover  the  total  cost  of  operation  as  well 
as  salaries  for  instruction. 

The  Advisory  Committee  also  wishes 
to  comment  favorably  upon  the  pride 
the  members  of  the  staff  take  in  accept¬ 
ing  and  carrying  forward  the  responsi- 

II.  ON  THE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  ART 

On  November  9,  1936,  Dr.  George  A. 
Works,  Secretary  of  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  informed  Dean  Kay  that  the 
Commission  on  Higher  Education  of 
the  Association  had  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  himself  (chair¬ 
man),  President  Alfred  H.  Upham  of 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  and 
Professor  David  M.  Robb  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Min¬ 
nesota,  to  serve  for  three  years  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  the  School  of  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  The  School 
had  been  accredited  at  the  annual  spring 
meeting  of  the  Association  in  1936,  and 
it  was  the  judgment  of  the  officers  of  the 
Association  that  our  committee  should 

i  The  Committee  making  this  report  consisted 
of  Dr.  A.  H.  Upham,  Miami  University;  Dr. 
David  M.  Robb,  University  of  Minnesota;  and 
Dr.  George  F.  Kay,  University  of  Iowa. — The 
Boitor. 
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bilities  which  the  membership  of  the 
Chicago  Musical  College  in  the  North 
Central  Association  implies.  While  the 
leadership  is  unquestionably  that  of  Dr. 
Ganz,  it  is  equally  true  that  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  what  the  committee  feels  is  a 
far  more  difficult  task,  that  of  com¬ 
municating  to  his  colleagues  the  spirit 
of  progressive  improvement,  and  their 
individual  responsibilities  thereto.  It  is 
on  the  continuance  of  this  “sharing  of 
responsibility”  that  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  college  is  based.  Your  committee 
has  observed  the  birth  and  growth  of 
this  spirit  and  is  unwilling  to  let  it 
emerge  unnoted. 

In  view'  of  the  above  facts  and  ob¬ 
servations,  the  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  Chicago  Musical  College  believes 
that  it  has  served  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  raised,  and  recommends  that  the 
Chicago  Musical  College  be  continued 
in  membership,  and  that  the  Advisory 
Committee  be  discharged. 

INSTITUTE,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  » 

consult  the  administrators  and  faculty 
of  the  Art  Institute  regarding  its  pro¬ 
gram.  It  was  felt  that  the  School  would 
welcome  advice,  particularly  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  its  program  of  general  educa¬ 
tion. 

This  report  is  the  third  and  final  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  May  I  review,  briefly,  the  substance 
of  each  of  the  two  previous  reports.  In 
the  first  report,  submitted  at  the  time  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
in  1937,  reference  was  made  to  our  visit 
to  the  School  in  December,  1936,  at 
which  time  the  helpful  purposes  of  the 
committee  were  outlined  to  Dean  Kelley 
and  his  associates,  and  reference  was 
made  to  the  recommendations  which  had 
been  made  to  the  School  by  the  Exam¬ 
ining  Committee  of  the  North  Central 
Association  to  the  Board  of  Review. 
These  recommendations  included: 
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A.  Improvement  in  personnel  organization, 

B.  Records  of  the  School,  and 

C.  Improvement  in  coordination  between  the 

Art  School  and  the  Drama  School  of 

the  Institute. 

May  I  quote  from  the  closing  paragraph 
of  our  first  report: 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  was  very 
favorably  impressed  by  the  attitude  shown  in 
the  School  and  the  sincerity  of  the  efforts  be¬ 
ing  made  to  improve  the  points  of  weakness 
adduced  in  the  report  of  the  Examining  Com¬ 
mittee  last  spring.  It  b  evident  that  member¬ 
ship  in  the  North  Central  Association  b  much 
prized  by  the  adminbtration  and  that  they 
are  quite  willing  to  accept  suggestions  that  will 
make  it  concur  as  far  as  possible  with  the  aims 
and  ideab  of  the  Assodation.  Thb  seemed  par¬ 
ticularly  true  with  regard  to  ideas  bearing 
upon  ^e  more  general  educational  function 
of  the  School  as  opposed  to  a  narrow  and 
strictly  vocational  type  of  training.  It  was 
pointed  out  in  the  Examining  Committee’s 
report  in  the  spring  that  the  vocational  cur¬ 
ricula  of  the  School  are  definitely  progressive 
in  character;  it  appeared  to  the  present  com¬ 
mittee  that  a  willingness  to  be  equally  pro¬ 
gressive  in  the  educational  program  as  a  whole 
was  quite  apparent  and  that  progress  along 
the  lines  iniUated  during  the  past  few  months 
will  bring  about  a  considerable  reduction  in 
the  importance  of  the  weak  points  mentioned 
in  the  report  of  the  E^xamining  Committee  of 
last  spring. 

Our  second  report  was  made  to  the 
Commission  in  the  spring  of  1938  by 
Professor  Robb  and  myself.  President 
Upham  was  abroad  during  the  year  and 
hence  did  not  serve  with  us.  The  report 
states  that  discussions  were  held  with 
Dean  Kelley  and  the  Assistant  Dean, 
Mr.  Norman  Rice,  particularly  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  personnel  organization  and  the 
administration  of  the  Art  School  and  the 
Goodman  Theatre.  References  were 
made  to  changes  in  the  staff  and  to  new 
methods  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  about  greater  efficiency.  Atten¬ 
tion  was  called  to  improved  methods  in 
meeting  the  j)ersonnel  problems  in  the 
Goodman  Theatre  and  in  the  Art  School. 
Other  developments  were  noted,  includ¬ 


ing  the  extracurricular  activities  of  the 
student  body  with  the  interested  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  faculty.  These  activities 
were  carried  on  in  a  spontaneous  way, 
there  being  no  professional  ends  in¬ 
volved.  References  were  made  to  plans 
for  housing  the  students  and  for  place¬ 
ment  service  for  undergraduates  and 
graduates  of  the  School.  In  the  closing 
paragraph  of  this  report  it  is  stated: 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  was  pleased 
again  to  note  the  obvious  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  school  adminbtration  to  conform  to 
the  ideab  of  the  Association  and  to  its  methods 
insofar  as  they  are  capable  of  being  applied 
to  the  problems  peculiar  to  such  an  institu¬ 
tion.  The  enclosed  form  letter  from  Mr.  Cowan 
to  the  members  of  the  school  faculty  makes 
thb  clear.  Such  deviations  from  the  forms  set 
up  by  the  Association  as  are  present  seem  due 
in  large  measure  to  circumstances  that  do  not 
conform  to  the  patterns  establbhed  in  aa- 
demic  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  ap¬ 
pear  to  the  committee  to  be  offset,  by  and 
large,  by  the  personal  relationships  of  pupils 
and  instructors  that  likewise  are  generally 
without  parallel  in  colleges  and  universities  at 
the  present  time. 

The  third  and  final  visit  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  took  place  on  December  16, 1938. 
Professor  Robb,  Dean  Kratt  of  Miami 
University  acting  for  President  Upham, 
and  Dean  Kay  participated.  We  were 
much  interested  to  note  the  continued 
success  of  the  system  of  personnel  pro¬ 
cedures  instituted  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Cowan.  It  seems,  in  all  re¬ 
spects,  to  be  filling  a  very  definite  place 
in  the  educational  policy  of  the  school. 

A  project  being  contemplated  at  the 
time  of  the  previous  visit  to  establish  a 
cooperative  rooming  house  for  a  number 
of  the  male  students  has  been  put  into 
effect,  with  Dean  and  Mrs.  Rice  in  resi¬ 
dence.  Frankly  experimental  at  the  out¬ 
set,  the  project  is  on  the  way  to  becom¬ 
ing  self-sufficient  and  may  lead  to  fur¬ 
ther  expansion  along  these  lines,  al¬ 
though  this  cannot  be  contemplated 
without  further  bequests  of  the  type 
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which  provided  the  School  with  the 
building  in  question  at  the  outset. 

The  Drama  School  has  expanded  its 
curriculum  with  a  course  in  costume  de¬ 
sign  given  this  year  for  the  first  time.  It 
is  probable  that  this  course  will  be  of¬ 
fered  as  well  in  the  Art  School  in  sub¬ 
sequent  years. 

Both  divisions  of  the  School  report  a 
considerable  increase  in  enrollment  and 
inability  to  take  care  of  all  the  appli¬ 
cants  for  admission.  The  opportunity  to 
exercise  greater  selection  thus  provided 
has  been  taken  advantage  of,  as  well 
as  the  requiring  of  very  definite  evi¬ 
dence  of  promise  and  ability  as  a  factor 
in  determining  whether  or  not  a  student 
shall  be  permitted  to  continue  enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  School.  The  possibility  of 
limiting  enrollment  at  some  future  time 
is  being  considered. 


Finally,  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
with  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Kelley  to 
a  position  requiring  a  greater  amount 
of  his  time  in  connection  with  other 
activities  of  the  Institute  than  could  be 
given  in  his  previous  capacity  as  Dean 
of  the  Art  School,  the  former  Assistant 
Dean,  Mr.  Norman  Rice,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  that  position. 

The  committee  has  found  it  very  in¬ 
structive  to  see  the  working  out  of  the 
various  suggestions  which  have  been 
made.  Each  of  them  was  received  most 
sympathetically  and  efforts  were  made 
as  soon  as  possible  to  put  them  into 
effect.  We  are  sure  that  the  beneficial 
results  will  prove  to  be  a  source  of  great 
interest  and  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 
We  close  our  task  feeling  that  a  con¬ 
structive  piece  of  work  has  been  accom¬ 
plished. 


THE  AMERICAN  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION 
(a  delegate’s  report) 

E.  H.  K.  Me  Comb,  Indianapolis 

I  CONSIDER  it  a  privilege  to  have  been  Council  acts  as  a  mobilizing  force  for 
one  of  your  delegates  to  the  Annual  the  energies  of  the  American  educational 
Meeting  of  the  American  Council  on  system.” 

Education  last  May.  Like  many  of  you  Last  May  the  reports  showed  422 
I  have  at  our  annual  meetings  listened  members  —  30  constituent  members 

to  the  reports  of  our  delegates  in  pre-  (this  is  our  classification),  29  associate 

vious  years.  By  these  reports,  my  con-  members,  363  institutional  members, 

fidence  in  the  aims  and  efforts  of  the  Approximately  400  persons  registered 

American  Council  was  fostered,  so  I  for  the  meeting.  There  was  a  good  pro- 

was  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  gram.  The  names  on  it  guaranteed  that, 

strengthen  this  impression  by  what  I  There  were  such  leaders  as  Drs.  Bige- 

saw  and  heard  at  the  annual  meeting  low,  Carmichael,  Elliott,  Hutchins,  Sex- 

last  May.  son,  Valentine,  and  Zook;  together  with 

Let  me  refresh  your  memory  as  to  the  novelist,  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  !  si 

what  the  American  Council  on  Educa-  and  Ambassador  William  E.  Dodd,  then 

tion  is  and  how  it  works.  “The  American  recently  home  from  Germany.  It  is,  of  0 

Council  on  Education  is  a  council  of  na-  course,  needless  to  say,  the  addresses  !  ii 

tional  educational  associations;  organ-  given  by  these  speakers  were  interesting,  s 

izations  having  related  interests;  ap-  challenging,  and  provocative  of  discus-  s 

proved  universities;  colleges,  technologi-  sion  and  the  participation  the  speakers  i  t 

cal  schools,  and  private  secondary  took  in  the  discussions  following  their  ii 

schools;  state  departments  of  education;  formal  addresses  was  illuminating  and  t 

and  city  school  systems.  It  is  a  center  of  stimulating.  s 

cooperation  and  coordination  whose  in-  Several  of  the  program  addresses  con-  t  ( 
fluence  has  been  apparent  in  the  shaping  tained  passages  of  esjiecial  interest  to  |  p 

of  American  educational  policies  as  well  those  concerned  on  problems  in  the  field  1 

as  in  the  formulation  of  American  edu-  of  secondary  education.  Dr.  Valentine  i  0 

cational  practices  during  the  past  twenty  spoke  on  the  topic  “Teacher  Training  f  a 

years.  The  Council  devotes  itself  to  vs.  Teachers’  Education.”  More  than  i  e 

scientific  inquiry,  to  the  provision  of  one  superintendent  and  principal  believ-  S  ‘ 

means  for  consultation,  and  to  the  stim-  ing  with  Dr.  Valentine:  There  is  a  differ-  s 

ulation  of  exjjerimental  activities  by  in-  ence  between  “teacher  education”  and  p 

stitutions  and  groups  of  institutions,  “teacher  training,”  has  tried  to  devise  [  p 

Through  conferences  and  investigations  ways  of  determining  how  broad  and  how  t 

it  seeks  to  clarify  educational  issues  of  deep  the  education  of  applicants  seek- 

national  significance,  to  define  problems,  ing  employment  with  them  really  is.  |  f 

and  to  enlist  appropriate  agencies  for  Some  will  also  agree  with  the  speaker’s  t 

their  solution.  As  a  result  of  the  ex-  idea:  “There  is  also  need  for  a  detached  z 

change  of  opinion  and  the  discovery  of  and  scientific  inquiry  into  the  necessity  ;  s 

facts  it  fosters  agreements  designed  to  of  the  present  practice-teaching  require-  I 

improve  educational  practice.  Thus  the  ment.  Should  so  many  hours  of  practice-  :  ( 
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teaching  be  an  absolute  requirement  for 
all?  Are  there  not  cases  in  which  a 
broader  and  deeper  understanding  of 
the  subjects  to  be  taught  would  be  in 
the  long  run  more  valuable  than  a  run¬ 
ning  start  into  the  technique  of  instruct¬ 
ing  a  class?  Colleges  and  universities 
select  young  men  for  instructorships 
largely  on  the  basis  of  their  scholarship 
and  promise.  They  often  give  three- 
year  appointments  to  young  men  who 
have  not  had  any  teaching  experience. 
They  estimate  a  candidate’s  chances  of 
becoming  a  good  teacher,  but  they  do 
not  take  a  poor  scholar  even  if  he  thinks 
he  teaches  well.  If  such  young  instruc¬ 
tors  have  been  wisely  chosen,  they  us¬ 
ually  prove  satisfactory  teachers,  some¬ 
times  even  brilliant  ones,  under  condi¬ 
tions  no  less  exacting  than  those  in  the 
schools.” 

His  address  bristled  with  questioning 
of  current  procedures  in  “teacher-train- 
ing”  and  certification  and  contained  a 
strong  plea  to  “colleges  and  normal 
schools  to  set  higher  standards  of  in¬ 
telligence,  cultivation  and  personality 
in  admitting  students  in  preparation  for 
teaching.”  This  brilliant  criticism  was 
sure  to  be  challenged.  And  so  as  the 
Council  serves  as  a  forum  there  ap¬ 
peared  in  its  quarterly  The  Educational 
Record  in  the  October  issue  an  article 
on  “Teacher  Education  and  Training” 
agreeing  and  disagreeing  with  Dr.  Val¬ 
entine,  but  emphasizing  the  need  for 
“training  teachers,  especially  for  the 
schools,  and  calling  attention  to  pro¬ 
posals  now  under  consideration  for  im¬ 
proving  methods  for  both  educating  and 
training  teachers.” 

Dr.  John  A.  Sexson  had  been  asked 
for  a  “look  ahead”  in  secondary  educa¬ 
tion,  which  in  these  days  is  indeed  not 
a  clear  view.  He  thinks:  “Change  in 
secondary  education  is  no  longer  a  mere 
possibility — it  is  a  fact.  The  issue  is  con¬ 
cerned  no  longer  with  the  desirability 


of  change  and  readjustment,  but  rather 
with  the  control  and  direction  of  the 
change  toward  at  least  tentative  goals. 
Secondary  education  is  on  its  way.  The 
question  is — whither} 

Dr.  Sexson  believes,  as  we  look  into 
the  future,  we  may  expect: 

1.  The  extension  of  the  secondary 
school  upward  through  the  fourteenth 
grade.  If  the  elementary  school  closes 
with  the  sixth  grade,  the  trend  may  be 
characterized  as  toward  an  eight-year 
secondary  school. 

2.  Increased  attention  to  the  develop>- 
ment  of  a  truly  functional  program  of 
of  vocational  education,  devised  in  the 
light  of  much  more  information  about 
occupational  needs  and  occupational  op¬ 
portunities  than  anyone  now  possesses. 

3.  The  extension  of  the  program  of 
secondary  education  to  provide  for 
many  kinds  of  activities  not  now  in  our 
secondary  schools  and  impossible  with¬ 
out  a  rather  complete  recasting  of  the 
existing  institution.  This  means  a  work¬ 
ing  program  of  citizenship  education. 

4.  The  extension  of  the  program  of 
the  secondary  school  to  cover  those  adult 
needs  not  previously  served  by  the  edu¬ 
cational  offerings  heretofore  provided 
and  not  offered  in  available  institutions 
of  higher  education.  This  means  the 
stabilizing  of  institutional  administra¬ 
tion  and  control,  the  upbraiding  of  the 
faculty,  the  broadening  of  policy,  and 
the  recognition  of  learner’s  needs,  even 
if  these  needs  lie  outside  the  present 
areas  of  teacher  training  and  experience. 

5.  A  change  of  emphasis  in  the  whole 
organization  and  program  of  the  second¬ 
ary  school  toward  a  clearer  recognition 
of  pupil  needs  and  pupil  interests  as 
the  basis  for  learning.  This  proposal 
presupposes  intelligent  choices  and  sub¬ 
stantial  achievement  in  accepted  areas 
of  human  values. 

6.  The  utilization  of  the  secondary 
school  period  of  an  individual’s  educa- 
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tion  as  a  period  in  which  to  inculcate  the 
“learning”  habit  and  in  which  to  launch 
the  individual  into  a  program  of  life¬ 
long  learning.  This  program  implies  the 
mastery  of  much  more  than  subject  mat¬ 
ter.  It  presupposes  the  acquisition  of 
learning  drives  and  learning  ix)wer. 

7.  The  provision  of  guidance  in 
learning,  guidance  in  discovering  abili¬ 
ties,  guidance  in  recognition  of  limita¬ 
tions,  and  guidance  in  identification  of 
opportunities  for  growth  and  improve¬ 
ment  as  well  as  for  socially  significant 
service  to  oneself  and  to  society. 

Another  address  with  an  implication 
for  secondary  education  was  that  of 
Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher.  It  was  en¬ 
titled  “Schooling  for  Youth  in  the  Light 
of  Adult  Education,  from  an  Ex-Faculty 
Child  to  Educators.” 

It  opened  with  the  question,  “Is  there 
anything  a  mere  novelist  can  say  to 
educators  about  their  profession  which 
is  worth  their  listening  to?  Yes,  I  think 
there  is.  At  least  there  is  in  the  case  of 
a  novelist  who  was  bom  and  bred  in  the 
academic  briar-patch  and  then  has  lived 
for  thirty  years  out  of  it  as  a  member 
of  the  general  public.”  Then  she  went 
on  to  explain.  “From  the  many  years 
I  spent  in  the  academic  circle  I  have 
a  vivid  realization  of  the  position  of 
the  educator  in  a  democracy,  obliged 
not  to  get  too  far  out  of  touch  with  the 
general  public.  He  is  obliged  constantly 
to  explain  to  ordinary  people  aspects  of 
his  professional  life  which  ordinary  peo¬ 
ple  are  by  definition  incapable  of  under¬ 
standing.  Doctors  have  increasingly 
realized  that  it  is  impossible  to  succeed 
in  keeping  complex  human  beings  in 
bodily  health  unless  they  have  some 
understanding  of  the  process,  and  edu¬ 
cators  must  learn  to  bear  with  strength, 
skill,  and  resignation — the  necessity  of 
making  clear — a  little  clear — to  ordinary 
people  something  of  what  it  takes  years 
of  serious  professional  training  to  under¬ 


stand.  Human  beings  are  not  com¬ 
fortably  objective  things  like  wheel¬ 
barrows,  which  can  be  pushed  here  and 
there  according  to  the  wise  plans  of  the 
man  who  does  the  pushing,  but  that 
they  are  intensely  subjective  organisms, 
whose  welfare  and  growth  cannot  be  as¬ 
sured  unless  they  themselves  see  some 
point  to  what  is  done  for  them.” 

She  suggested  the  educators  had  som^ 
thing  very  important  to  talk  about 
which  could  be  easily  understood  by 
the  general  public.  “The  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  offered  by  the  modern  organiza¬ 
tion  of  society  for  creative  living  by 
people  in  their  mature  years,  if  the  edu¬ 
cation  given  them  in  their  youth  condi¬ 
tions  them  to  take  advantage  of  those 
opportunities,  or  rather  does  not  con¬ 
dition  them  to  be  incapable  of  taking 
advantage  of  them.”  By  “creative  liv¬ 
ing”  Mrs.  Fisher  means  developing  in¬ 
terest  and  ability  in  certain  creative 
skills  to  which  adult  people  would  turn 
for  occupation  when  not  engaged  in 
work. 

Here  lies  the  great  new  factor  in  the 
education  of  our  people:  If  they  can 
no  longer  expect  to  find  where  it  used 
to  be  found,  in  their  work,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  exercise  of  such  creative 
and  living  parts  of  their  natures  as  re¬ 
sourcefulness,  reasoning,  imagination, 
capacity  for  growth,  for  skill — above  all 
for  skill — if  they  cannot  find  q^r- 
tunities  for  the  development  of  those 
qualities  in  their  work,  they  must  be 
so  trained  and  educated  as  to  find  those 
vitamins  of  life  in  the  hours  outside  of 
wwk,  as  never  before  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  But  in  the  hours  outside  of 
work  there  is  the  startlingly  new  element 
of  freedom  of  choice,  since  in  those 
hours  they  are  no  longer  sustained  and 
proj)elled  by  that  old  friend  of  our  race, 
material  necessity.” 

Hobbies,  sports,  movies  are  not  suffi¬ 
cient  occupation  for  the  increased  leisure 
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I  time  modern  life  will  produce.  The  rest 
and  idleness  of  leisure  formerly  neces- 
I  sary  after  the  long  hours  of  hard  physi- 
I  cal  labor  will  not  satisfy. 

I  If  her  thesis  is  accepted,  secondary 

(education  must  cause  youth  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  sources  of  their  true  hap¬ 
piness  and  satisfaction  in  life  lie  in  de¬ 
veloping  and  exercising  their  spiritual 
powers  through  their  own  creative  ac- 
.  tivities,  and  in  the  knowledge  they  will 
never  too  old  to  learn,  as  Dr.  Thom- 
I  dike  has  established.  If  her  thesis  is  ac- 
I  cepted,  secondary  education  will  have 
a  much  broader  view  of  what  may  be 
comprised  under  the  objective,  “Wise 
Use  of  Leisure  Time.” 

The  three  addresses  to  which  I  have 
;  referred  offer  implications  for  secondary 
education  in  a  challenging  discussion  of 
teacher  education,  in  a  “forward  look” 
for  secondary  education  in  its  report  on 
an  actual  practical  attempt  to  adjust  an 
old  line  school  and  faculty  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  problems  facing 
secondary  education  today,  and  in  the 
suggestion  of  the  need  for  preparing 
youth  to  be  able  to  carry  on  their  own 
adult  education  in  the  highest  and  best 
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sense. 

So  much  for  some  of  the  implications 
of  the  program  of  the  annual  meeting. 

The  Section  Conference  enabled  those 
in  attendance  to  review  informally  some 
phases  of  Council  operations  which  had 
implications  for  secondary  education. 

There  are  important  implications  in 
the  facts  already  gathered  and  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  American  Youth  Commis¬ 
sion.  As  this  body  proceeds  with  its 
experiments  and  with  the  preparation  of 
its  recommendations,  no  doubt,  there 
will  appear  suggestions  for  ways  and 
means  to  carry  out  the  recommmenda- 
tions  that  will  be  definite  and  practical. 

Another  project  of  the  Council  which 
gives  promise  of  being  a  practical  bene¬ 
fit  in  secondary  fields  is  the  study  of 


motion  pictures  in  education.  The  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  would  certainly  wel¬ 
come  the  evaluation  of  motion  pictures 
that  will  come  out  of  the  work  of  the 
Council’s  committee  on  Motion  Pictures 
in  Education.  The  schools  do  need  the 
assistance  that  the  report  as  planned 
by  the  Council’s  committee  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  of  films  will 
give.  The  effort  to  make  it  possible  to 
secure  educational  films  for  sdiools  and 
colleges  from  foreign  countries  is  an  im¬ 
portant  phase  of  this  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  Council.  The  efforts  to  put 
into  practice  effective  use  of  motion 
pictures  in  education  have  been 
thwarted  by  the  lack  of  the  very  aid  the 
Council  is  attempting  to  provide  for  the 
near  future  in  this  field. 

The  Council  is  a  forward  looking 
agency  ready  to  assist  the  coordinating 
forces  of  education.  There  is  a  decidedly 
worthwhile  implication  in  the  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Council  to  provide 
leadership  in  the  coordination  and  im¬ 
plementation  for  the  more  effective  de¬ 
velopment  of  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
great  amount  of  information  now  made 
available  to  educators.  The  growth  of 
studies  and  research  has  become  so  large 
the  ordinary  practitioner  in  any  part  of 
the  field  is  confused  by  the  volume  that 
is  produced.  Any  organization,  there¬ 
fore,  that  can  suggest  ways  in  which 
these  can  be  adapted  into  educational 
policies  will  do  a  remarkably  fine  and 
practical  piece  of  service.  It  is  encourag¬ 
ing  that  the  Council  recognizes  this 
problem  and  is  seeking  how  to  com¬ 
municate  information  on  education,  such 
as  the  results  of  national  studies,  to 
educators  and  la3mien,  and  how  to  get 
their  implications  considered.  This  prob¬ 
lem  of  coordination  and  implementation 
in  the  secondary  field  is  being  considered 
seriously  by  the  Council  with  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  the  Cooperative  Study 
on  Secondary  School  Standards,  the  De- 
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partment  of  the  Secondary  School  Prin¬ 
cipals  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Progressive  Educational 
Association,  the  Regents’  Inquiry,  the 
American  Youth  Commission,  and  the 
Commission  on  Teacher  Education. 
There  are  great  possibilities  of  useful 
service  for  secondary  education  in  this, 
one  of  the  newer  coordinating  activities 
of  the  American  Council. 


So  much  for  some  of  the  implications 
in  the  secondary  held  to  be  found  in  the 
regular  activities  of  the  Council. 

It  is  well  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  maintains  active  interest  and  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  affairs  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  occupying  as  it 
does  so  prominent  a  place  of  broad  use¬ 
fulness  in  the  held  of  American  educa¬ 
tion. 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  1938  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERI¬ 
CAN  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Geo.  a.  Works 
University  of  Chicago 


Thaditionally  the  primary  interest  of 
the  American  Council  has  been  in  higher 
education.  Only  in  recent  years  has  the 
scope  of  its  program  been  broadened  to 
make  provision  for  the  direct  inclusion 
of  the  interests  of  the  lower  schools. 
The  transition  presumably  has  not  been 
fully  effected  and  as  a  consequence 
higher  education  is  still  the  conspicuous 
element  in  its  activities,  although  the 
last  program  bore  relatively  less  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  interest  than  has  been  the 
case  in  the  past. 

The  education  of  teachers,  a  topic  of 
concern  to  both  higher  and  lower  schools, 
was  prominent  in  the  program.  Dr.  Karl 
W.  Bigelow,  the  Director  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  study  of  teacher  education  spoke 
on  “The  Education  of  Teachers  in  a 
Democracy.”  His  address  received  close 
attention  because  of  his  relationship 
to  the  Council’s  proposed  study  of 
teacher  education.  Since  that  time  Dr. 
Bigelow’s  work  as  director  of  this  study 
has  brought  him  into  contact  with  groups 
of  educators  throughout  the  coimtry 
so  that  his  views  on  the  subject  and 
his  plans  for  the  study  are  becoming 
generally  known.  The  second  paper  de¬ 
voted  to  the  preparation  of  teachers 
was  presented  by  President  Valentine 
of  the  University  of  Rochester. 

Two  papers  were  presented  that 
should  be  read  by  all  who  are  interested 
in  higher  education.  They  were,  “Some 
Issues  in  Higher  Education,”  by  Chan¬ 
cellor  Carmichael  of  Vanderbilt  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  the  address  of  President 
R.  M.  Hutchins  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  on  “Education  and  Social  Im¬ 


provement.”  The  differences  in  viewpoint 
shown  in  these  two  papers  only  add  to 
the  value  to  be  derived  from  reading  the 
two  addresses. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  addresses 
of  the  meeting  was  delivered  by  Wm.  E. 
Dodd,  former  Ambassador  to  Germany. 
His  topic,  “The  University  and  the  To¬ 
talitarian  State,”  was  approached  on  the 
basis  of  facts  garnered  from  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  United  States  and  of  other 
democracies  in  dealing  with  their  social, 
economic,  and  political  problems.  With 
this  as  a  background  a  brief  statement 
was  made  regarding  educational  condi¬ 
tions  in  Germany,  and  the  address  was 
closed  with  the  following  statement: 

I  hope  the  teachers  of  the  rising  generation, 
in  cooperation  with  various  other  institutions, 
will  be  able  to  bring  the  coming  legislators 
to  a  fuller  realization  of  the  dangers  of  demo¬ 
cratic  countries  always  being  rivab  to  one 
another  and  not  being  friendly  in  their  rela¬ 
tions.  I  hope  that  something  like  that  will 
come  before  it  is  too  late.  I  don’t  think  it 
can  wait  very  long. 

An  innovation  in  the  program  of  the 
last  meeting  was  the  addition  of  four 
conference  sections  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  first  day’s  session.  One  of  these  con¬ 
ferences,  Financial  Advisory  Service, 
was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  two 
topics,  (i)  Administration  of  Student 
Loan  Funds  and  (2)  Preparation  of  a 
College  or  University  Budget.  The 
other  three  sections  presented  programs 
that  were  primarily  of  interest  to  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  or  to  both  higher  and 
secondary  institutions. 

Those  who  were  not  present  and  wish 
to  have  a  more  complete  idea  of  the 
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quality  of  the  program  should  turn  to  education  at  all  levels  are  represented 

the  July  issue  of  the  Educational  Rec-  on  a  national  scale.  If  it  serves  only  as 

ord.  But  the  program  of  the  meeting  a  means  by  which  the  higher  institutions 

alone  will  not  give  an  adequate  picture  discover  the  presence  and  importance  of 

of  the  significance  of  the  sessions  of  the  the  lower  schools  it  will  have  rendered 
Council  to  higher  education.  It  is  the  one  a  great  service  to  American  higher  edu- 
organization  in  which  the  interests  of  cation. 


ACCREDITING  PROCEDURES  IN  A  DEMOCRACY^ 


I.  PAPER  NUMBER  ONE 
Eugene  B.  Eluott,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Lansing,  Michigan 


It  is  very  likely  that  we  are  in  a  period 
in  which  we  must  face  the  task  of  revis¬ 
ing  many  of  our  basic  procedures.  The 
reasons  for  changing  these  procedures 
reside  in  the  growth,  and  possibly  the 
decline,  of  certain  cultural  concepts  and 
their  replacement  by  others  more  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  times  and  conditions.  Edu¬ 
cation  is  peculiarly  concerned  both  with 
the  changes  which  can  be  objectively 
observed  and  recorded  and  with  the 
changes  which  are  more  intangible  and 
pervasive  in  their  form  and  influence. 

Foremost  among  the  present  empha¬ 
ses  is  the  emphasis  on  teaching  for  an 
understanding  and  control  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  processes.  We  are  fairly  well 
agreed  on  the  seriousness  and  importance 
of  this  issue.  Democracy  has  not  only 
been  under-taught  but  it  has  been  under- 
practiced.  Certainly  there  has  been  little 
democracy  practiced  in  the  area  of  rela¬ 
tionships  between  schools  and  standard¬ 
izing  agencies.  We  found  recently  that 
in  our  own  state  there  was  altogether 
too  little  democracy  being  practiced  in 
the  relationships  existing  between  the 
state  department  and  the  local  schools. 
Furthermore,  there  seemed  to  be  no  good 
reason  why  the  democratic  values  should 
not  be  considered  basic  in  these  relation¬ 
ships.  Needless  to  say,  this  situation  once 
realized  was  soon  corrected.  The  result¬ 
ant  policies  are  reported  in  Bulletin  No. 
31 1,  “The  Michigan  Curriculum  Pro¬ 
gram,  Third  Report  of  Progress.” 

^  At  the  annual  meeting  held  in  Chicago,  March 
30i  1939>  three  papers  dealing  with  the  general 
topic  were  read.  These  three  addresses  are  con- 
icquently  presented  here  in  series. — ^Thi  Editos. 


There  is  much  evidence  to  indicate 
that  accrediting  was  more  useful  in  past 
years  than  it  is  at  present.  During  the 
period  of  expansion  of  free  public  high 
schools,  probably  much  good  accrued  to 
education  through  accrediting.  Our  in¬ 
ability  to  adjust  our  procedures  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  accrediting  has  been 
questioned  for  a  number  of  years  and 
that  no  remedial  action  of  any  impor¬ 
tance  has  resulted.  As  early  as  1928  the 
North  Central  Association  recognized 
the  undesirability  of  standards  and  au¬ 
thorized  a  group  to  study  the  situation 
and  report. 

The  special  committees  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Institutions  of  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  and  the  “pattern  map”  idea  of 
this  Commission  represent  intelligent 
and  liberal  innovations.  Yet  the  arbi¬ 
trary  general  framework  of  accreditation 
still  stands.  The  work  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Curricula  of  Secondary  Schools 
and  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  is 
an  outstanding  contribution.  Yet  few 
schools  have  felt  the  results  of  this  in¬ 
novation  and  the  Association  has  not 
recognized  experimentation  of  this  kind 
in  its  scheme  of  approvals. 

The  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary 
School  Standards  appears  as  a  possible 
basis  for  a  set  of  revised  procedures.  Its 
emphasis  on  local  objectives,  the  very 
opposite  of  standards,  is  promising.  To 
quote: 

A  school  can  be  studied  satisfactorily  and 
judged  fairly  only  in  terms  of  its  own  philoso¬ 
phy  of  education,  its  individually  expressed 
purposes  and  objectives,  the  nature  of  the 
pupib  with  whom  it  has  to  deal,  the  needs 
of  the  community  which  it  serves  and  the 
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nature  of  the  American  democracy  of  which 
it  is  a  part.^ 

While  the  work  of  this  study  is  valuable 
no  good  can  come  from  it  unless  the 
North  Central  Association  actually  re¬ 
vises  current  procedures. 

While  there  is  considerable  reason  to 
believe  that  accrediting  is  at  odds  with 
democracy,  we  must  study  its  procedures 
in  order  to  discover  the  values  which  are 
important  in  the  area  of  relationships 
represented  by  this  activity.  This  calls 
for  a  more  careful  analysis  of  the  pro¬ 
cedures  themselves. 

ACCREDITING  PROCEDURES  SHOULD  BE 
DEMOCRATIC 

It  seems  reasonable  to  insist  that 
accrediting  procedures  should,  in  and  of 
themselves,  be  democratic  in  nature. 
This  can  be  justified  in  the  interests  of 
of  effectiveness  of  the  procedures.  High 
school  principals  and  college  presidents 
are  not  unlike  other  human  beings. 
They  live  in  search  of  security.  Their 
sense  of  security  and  their  rate  of 
growth  are  directly  dependent  upon  the 
nature  of  their  experiences.  Those  of  us 
who  sincerely  believe  in  democracy  must 
believe  that  democratic  procedures  pro¬ 
mote  individual  growth.  It  follows  that 
the  institution  to  which  the  high  school 
principal  or  college  president  contrib¬ 
utes  leadership  will  profit  directly  if  its 
leader  grows  in  confidence  and  self-di¬ 
rection. 

If  our  culture  is  to  become  more  in¬ 
tegrated  and  satisfactory  we  need  action. 
Educational  institutions  constitute  the 
tools  of  action  in  a  democracy.  Every 
institutional  head  with  the  help  of  his 
faculty  should  feel  constrained  to  adjust 
the  functioning  of  his  institution  to  its 
clientele  and  locality.  This  challenge 
calls  for  leadership,  enlightened  as  much 

1  Walter  Crosby  Eells,  “Evaluating  the  High 
School,”  Nation’s  Schools,  Vol.  23,  No.  s  (Novem¬ 
ber,  1938). 


as  possible  by  a  broad  understanding  of 
purposes  and  by  technical  efficiency.  In 
other  words  the  task  of  education  today 
is  to  analyze  the  values  of  democracy 
and  to  proceed  to  reconstruct  educa¬ 
tional  programs  so  that  these  values 
may  be  secured  for  multitudes  of  free 
individuals.  Without  assuming  that  de¬ 
mocracy  has  been  ultimately  defined  we 
must  recognize  a  sort  of  value-cement 
which  characterizes  social  and  political 
processes  in  America.  Being  intangibles 
the  elements  in  this  value-cement  are 
not  to  be  arbitrarily  identified.  That 
they  do  make  a  crude  configuration  is 
testified  to  by  the  fact  that  various  re¬ 
ports  in  this  area  show  a  general  agree¬ 
ment.  The  most  recent  major  report, 
namely,  the  one  made  by  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Policies  Commission*  stated  the 
values  as  follows: 

The  General  Welfare 
Civil  Liberty 

The  Consent  of  the  Governed 
The  Appeal  to  Reason 
The  Pursuit  of  Happiness 

It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that 
procedures  in  the  area  of  institutional 
relationships  and  of  supervision  should 
cause  administrators  to  ask  whether 
such  basic  values  as  those  cited  are  being 
recognized  rather  than  to  cause  them  to 
ask  if  “Criteria  6”  or  “Criteria  8”  is 
being  observed.  Possibly  “standards,” 
being  man-made,  lead  away  from  social 
validation  of  educational  programs. 
How  closely  can  such  standards  be  ob¬ 
served  by  one  who  is  intent  on  building 
a  community  school?  Do  the  many 
assumptions  of  academic  righteousness 
which  went  into  the  development  of  the 
standards  invalidate  the  standards  com¬ 
pletely?  Are  standards  in  themselves  a 
contradiction  of  local  leadership  and 

2  Educational  Policies  Commission,  The  Pur¬ 
poses  of  Education  in  American  Democracy. 
Washington,  National  Education  Association, 
1938. 
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common  sense?  A  thorough  exploraticxi 
of  these  questions  would  require  vol¬ 
umes.  Some  reference  will  be  made  to 
them  later  in  this  paper. 

Everyone  here  has  heard  criticisms  of 
the  procedures  of  accrediting  made  by 
administrators  and  teachers  when  speak¬ 
ing  in  confidence.  The  surprise  visit,  the 
incomplete  report  blank,  the  evaluative 
letter  based  upon  incomplete  data,  the 
biased  subject-matter  visitor,  the  unsym¬ 
pathetic  visitor,  and  personal  “back- 
scratching”  all  come  in  for  harsh  criti¬ 
cism.  The  result  is  a  picture  of  suspicion, 
deceit,  and  red-tape  which  seems  largely 
incompatible  with  American  ideals.  In 
addition,  Dr.  Eells  criticizes  the  pro¬ 
cedures  as  follows: 

I  haven’t  at  all  discussed  the  faults  of  the 
present  accredited  system,  and  I  shall  not  do 
so  because  you  are  as  familiar  with  them  as 
I  am.  Three  things,  however,  have  been  greatly 
at  fault  in  the  past.  In  the  measures  you  have 
used,  you  are  not  sure  that  they  have  really 
been  valid.  They  are  certainly  not  very  flexible, 
and  they  certainly,  in  many  cases,  have  not 
been  stimulating.  As  soon  as  a  school  was 
accredited,  there  was  no  stimulation  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  growth.  Now  we  hope  that  this 
method  of  evaluation  which  we  have  devised 
here  will  have  those  three  characteristics,  if 
none  others;  while  they  will  be  not  perfectly 
valid,  they  will  be  much  more  valid  than  any 
we  have  had  in  the  past — at  least  fairly  valid. 
We  know  that  you  can  characterize  them  as 
distinctly  flexible,  that  is,  adaptable  to  all  sorts 
of  conditions  of  schools;  and  certainly  they 
are  going  to  be  stimulating.^ 

INSTITUTIONS  HAVE  COMMUNITY 
OBLIGATIONS 

It  is  unsafe  to  talk  too  much  of  pro¬ 
cedures  since  we  are  interested  ulti¬ 
mately  in  the  validity  of  institutional 
programs  which  in  turn  must  be  vali¬ 
dated  in  terms  of  the  behaviors  of  the 
product  or  graduate. 

1  Walter  Crosby  Eells,  “I.  Some  Significant 
Findings  of  the  Study”  in  “The  Cooperative  Study 
of  Secondary  Education,”  North  Cxntral  Asso¬ 
ciation  Quarterly,  January,  1939. 
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If  accrediting  in  terms  of  standards  is 
wholesome,  it  surely  should  have,  in  the 
main,  a  desirable  effect  upon  the  insti¬ 
tution  being  accredited.  Reference  has 
previously  been  made  to  the  importance 
of  the  local  institution  in  maintaining 
and  promoting  democracy.  The  Regents’ 
Inquiry,  various  scattered  research  re¬ 
ports,  the  testimony  of  psychiatrists  and 
our  own  experience  in  Michigan  all  tes¬ 
tify  to  the  fact  that  secondary  schools 
and  colleges  are  not  producing  an  alto¬ 
gether  satisfactory  result.  Harris  charges 
that: 

The  school  of  today  fails  almost  completely, 
therefore,  to  build  any  driving  social  enthusi¬ 
asms.  The  typical  curriculum,  with  its  static 
logic  and  artificially  shredded  offerings,  reflects 
no  unifying  ethical  passion.  The  excessive  de¬ 
votion  to  adult  standards  of  mastery  and  cov¬ 
erage  sickens  the  spontaneity  of  the  young 
and  degrades  their  potential  eagerness  to 
identify  themselves  with  worthy  social  causes.* 

The  Regents’  Inquiry  found  that  sec¬ 
ondary  education  resulted*  in  little  in¬ 
formation  concerning  vocational  life  and 
social  processes.  In  regard  to  commu¬ 
nities  it  was  found  that: 

Pupils  in  New  York  State  schools  are  ex¬ 
tremely  ignorant  about  matters  pertaining  to 
their  home  communities.  For  example,  pupils 
know  approximately  as  much  about  the  num¬ 
ber  of  churches,  the  population  trends,  age 
groupinp,  school  costs,  birth  rate,  and  rec¬ 
reational  areas  within  their  communities  when 
they  have  completed  grade  7  as  when  they 
have  completed  grade  la.  Their  lack  of  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  population  trends  and  prob¬ 
lems  and  with  local  cultural  resources  is  espe¬ 
cially  striking.* 

For  a  long  time  the  devotees  of  stand¬ 
ardization  held  that  failures  of  the 
school  to  function  were  due  either  to 
poor  standards  or  p>oor  enforcement. 

*  Pickens  E.  Harris,  “The  American  School: 
A  Delinquent  Institution,”  in  Democracy  and  the 
Curriculum.  New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century 
Company,  1939. 

*  Howard  E.  Wilson,  Education  for  Cititenskip. 
The  Regents’  Inquiry.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  1938. 
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4.  Institutions  should  be  encouraged  to  de¬ 

velop  new  procedures  of  teaching  and  new 
curricular  experiences  for  pupils.  . 

5.  Institutions  should  be  encouraged  to  de-  • 
velop  comprehensive  and  continuous  evaluation  [■ 
programs  based  on  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  individual  student. 

A  record  of  the  procedures  used  and 
the  results  obtained  by  schools  would 
naturally  be  available  for  interpretation 
by  the  accrediting  agency.  It  seems  as 
though  a  new  and  greater  opportunity  ■ 
will  present  itself  to  the  North  Centr^  j 
Association  when  schools  are  freed  from 
restrictions  and  asked  to  build  new  pro¬ 
grams.  Many  services  will  be  required 
by  these  schools.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
re-train  personnel  but  that  is  really  a  ! 
normal  process  in  administration. 

Ultimately  we  can  foresee  a  period 
when  this  Association  will  concern  itself  r 
with  attention  to  the  product  of  the  sec-  j. 

ondary  school  and  college.  When  this  ? 

time  comes  we  will  need  a  set  of  meas¬ 
urement  techniques  and  evaluation  pro¬ 
cedures  which  will  incidentally  place 
strong  approvals  on  professional  worth 
and  equally  strong  disapprovals  on  insti¬ 
tutional  charlatanry.  | 

II.  PAPER  NUMBER  TWO  f 

WILL.^RD  W.  Beatty,  Office  of  Indian  Affairs 

Washington,  D.C.  ! 

One  of  the  characteristics  which  in  my  ent  states  and  .\laska.  Then  I  began  to  [ 

opinion  has  always  distinguished  democ-  find  out  that  what  is  true  in  North  and  ‘ 

racy  from  a  more  authoritarian  scheme  South  Dakota  is  not  true  in  Arizona  and  , 

of  government  is  its  respect  for  minority  New  Mexico,  that  what  holds  true  for 

opinions,  desires  and  preferences  which  California  does  not  hold  true  for  North 

a  democracy  theoretically  exercises.  In-  Carolina,  and  that  if  one  is  going  to 

stead  of  driving  for  indiscriminate  uni-  administer  an  educational  program  that 

formity  a  democracy  should  pride  itself  is  functionally  significant  to  the  children  \ 

upon  the  opportunity  which  it  offers  for  who  are  concerned  that  program  has  to  1 

intelligent  diversity.  In  a  nation  of  con-  be  studied  in  terms  of  the  area  for  which  1 

tinental  dimensions  conditions  must  in-  the  child  is  being  prepared,  the  area  i 

evitably  differ  from  north  to  south,  from  where  he  is  going  to  live,  move,  and  ! 

east  to  west,  and  believe  me  I  did  not  have  his  being  at  the  conclusion  of  his  j 
realize  how  true  that  is  until  I  began  to  school  program.  j 

administer  schools  in  twenty-two  differ-  If  the  older  idea  that  generalized  edu-  | 


But  the  addition  of  new  standards  has 
not  helped  materially.  Neither  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  Cooperative  Study  nor  close 
observation  indicates  that  enforcement 
is  the  problem.  One  of  our  staff  mem¬ 
bers  in  visiting  a  secondary  school  was 
struck  by  the  artificiality  and  ineffec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  program.  He  checked 
carefully  and  found  that  the  school  had 
one  of  the  highest  per  capita  costs  in 
Michigan,  met  all  standards  of  both  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  of  the  North 
Central  Association  and  was  essentially 
orderly  and  well-managed.  Clearly  en¬ 
forcement  was  not  the  source  of  the 
difficulty  in  this  case. 

These  citations  form  a  background 
against  which  to  interpret  a  few  general¬ 
izations  about  our  secondary  schools  and 
colleges: 

1.  Institutions  should  act  now  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  future  graduates  and  in  the  interests 
of  democracy. 

2.  Institutions  should  derive  the  objectives 
for  their  programs  from  community  needs  and 
conditions  rather  than  from  extrinsic  stand¬ 
ards. 

3.  Institutions  should  be  guided  by  the  ap¬ 
proved  procedures  (qualitative  standards) 
essential  to  the  profession  of  education. 
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cation  possesses  values  which  make  it 
useful  to  those  whose  experience  must 
be  limited  or  of  a  specific  nature  is  true, 
the  converse  should  be  true.  In  other 
words,  if  we  assume  that  a  certain 
amount  of  modem  language,  a  certain 
amount  of  mathematics,  a  certain 
amount  of  science,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  English  is  good  for  a  man  who  is 
going  to  turn  out  to  be  a  taxonomist 
botanist  simply  because  it  has  certain 
generalized  contributions  which  are  not 
apparent  in  the  skill  which  he  is  going  to 
follow  then  I  think  the  converse  should 
be  equally  true  that  if  he  were  trained 
in  the  more  narrow  area,  and  well 
trained,  the  identical  justification  for  the 
broader  education  would  apply  to  make 
his  narrower  education  of  general  ap¬ 
plication. 

Many  of  the  arguments  justifying  the 
present  high  school  program  on  the 
ground  that  it  represents  a  desirable 
type  of  intellectual  experience  for  any- 
lx)dy  and  will  enable  the  individual  to 
meet  the  needs  of  whatever  type  can  be 
reversed  and  will  apply  equally  to  a 
program  of  a  very  different  type.  I  will 
submit  some  evidence  on  that  before  I 
am  through. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  attach 
unexplained  values  to  specific  subject 
matter.  Now  when  I  say  “unexplained” 
I  am  not  saying  that  there  has  not  been 
a  great  deal  of  argument  and  a  great 
deal  of  language  expended  in  trying  to 
justify  specific  types  of  subject  matter, 
but  I  am  insinuating  or  even  declaring 
that  many  of  those  arguments  when 
they  are  pushed  down  to  their  final  con¬ 
clusion  are  illusory  and  not  really  fac¬ 
tual.  The  study  of  a  foreign  language  is 
presumed  to  make  a  cultural  contribu¬ 
tion  of  some  mysterious  t5q)e,  despite  the 
fact  that  all  of  the  evidence  yet  pro¬ 
duced  indicates  that  approximately  99 
per  cent  of  our  students  have  not  learned 
to  read,  speak,  understand,  or  write  a 


foreign  language  as  a  result  of  two  years 
of  school  study. 

Our  accrediting  agencies  persist  in 
assuming  that  this  amount  of  inadequate 
training  has  some  significant  value  as  a 
preparation  for  college  work,  and  this 
despite  the  additional  fact  that  the  mod¬ 
em  language  survey  revealed  that  40 
per  cent  of  all  students  presenting  ad¬ 
mission  credits  in  a  foreign  language  did 
not  pursue  the  study  of  this  language 
after  they  entered  college. 

By  some  similar  process  of  reasoning 
abstract  mathematics  is  assumed  to  pos¬ 
sess  a  mysterious  value  for  both  high 
school  and  college  students,  although  it 
may  bear  no  relationship  to  the  past  or 
probable  future  of  the  students.  The 
accrediting  requirements  usually  do  not 
pursue  the  question  as  to  what  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  actually  studied  into  embar¬ 
rassing  details;  so  long  as  courses  with 
accepted  names  and  descriptions  are  of¬ 
fered  it  is  assumed  that  students  who 
present  evidence  that  they  have  passed 
through  the  courses  are  considered  eligi¬ 
ble  for  advanced  study. 

One  of  the  major  further  criticisms 
which  I  would  make  of  the  present 
accrediting  procedures  is  that  they  are 
more  concerned  with  what  a  student  is 
presumed  to  have  done  than  with  evi¬ 
dences  of  his  capacity  to  do  the  type  of 
work  which  is  ahead  of  him. 

May  I  take  a  specific  case  in  point? 
A  young  man,  the  son  of  one  of  my  pres¬ 
ent  associates  in  the  Indian  Office,  has 
developed  since  he  was  ten  years  old  a 
perfectly  amazing  interest  in  taxonomic 
botany.  That  is  where  I  got  that  phrase 
a  few  minutes  ago.  I  never  heard  of  it 
until  two  months  ago,  but  there  is  such 
a  thing.  It  is  the  study  and  allocation  of 
species,  the  type  of  thing  that  most  red- 
blooded  young  men  these  days  are  not 
interested  in,  but  this  boy  has  developed 
a  fascinating  interest  iii  it,  and  today 
has  a  reputation  in  France,  in  Germany, 
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and  in  this  country  with  other  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  field  which  would  do  credit  to 
a  man  holding  a  doctor  of  philosophy 
degree  in  the  subject.  He  is  eighteen 
years  of  age  and  yet  he  has  published 
articles  in  the  field  and  has  as  his  per¬ 
sonal  friends  in  correspondence  men  of 
far  greater  experience  than  himself. 

He  has  just  within  the  last  year  grad¬ 
uated  from  a  Washington,  D.C.  high 
school  and  he  has  found  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  secure  admission  to  an  Amer¬ 
ican  college.  Why?  He  rates  “A”  in 
mathematics.  He  rates  “A”  in  sciences 
in  which  he  is  tremendously  interested. 
However,  his  rating  in  English  is  “D” 
except  when  he  writes  in  his  field  of 
taxonomic  botany.  When  he  writes  in 
that  specific  field  he  writes  clearly, 
lucidly,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned.  He  rates  “D”  in  modem  lan¬ 
guages  despite  the  fact  that  he  corre¬ 
sponds  and  understands  the  correspond¬ 
ence  and  writes  in  the  languages  of 
French  and  German  scientists  with 
whom  he  is  interested.  In  other  words, 
he  has  more  power  in  French  and  Ger¬ 
man  than  the  average  high  school  grad¬ 
uate  but  he  cannot  get  credit  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  college. 

He  finally  was  admitted  to  one  of  the 
smaller  eastern  colleges  and  was  required 
to  take  an  elementary  course  in  botany. 
One  of  the  first  elements  in  that  particu¬ 
lar  course  was  a  ten-day  study  of  the 
use  of  the  microscq>e.  This  boy  has  been 
using  a  microscope  since  he  was  ten 
years  old.  He  spent  the  ten  days  follow¬ 
ing  instructions  and  at  the  end  of  that 
p)eriod  was  given  an  examination  the 
first  question  of  which  read,  “Have  you 
learnt  anything  new  in  the  last  ten 
days?”  to  which  he  answered  “No”  and 
he  got  a  failure  on  the  examination. 

Now  somewhere  in  this  broad  land  of 
ours  there  ought  to  be  some  institution 
sufficiently  interested  in  contributing  an¬ 
other  taxonomic  botanist  to  the  world  to 


be  able  to  forgive  him  his  irregularities 
and  admit  him  to  an  opportunity  to  pur¬ 
sue  his  studies,  but  at  the  present  time 
the  outlook  is  very,  very  thin. 

We  are  honest  enough  to  recognize 
that  most  of  our  students  will  forget  a 
great  deal  of  what  they  are  taught  and 
advanced  courses  are  usually  organized 
on  the  assumption  that  this  forgetting 
is  going  to  take  place.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  are  familiar  with  the 
phrase  which  comes  out  of  so  many 
science  teachers  in  the  first  year  of  col¬ 
lege.  I  have  been  through  it;  my  stu¬ 
dents  have  been  through  it.  “Will  every¬ 
body  in  this  room  who  has  studied  a 
year  of  phyrsics  or  a  year  of  chemistry 
please  raise  his  hand?”  When  the  in¬ 
structor  finds  out  the  number  of  bright 
and  beaming  college  students  before  him 
who  have  studied  science  in  high  school, 
he  very  frequently  says  (and  I  can  give 
you  the  names  of  some  of  the  men  who 
say  it)  “Please  forget  all  you  have 
learned  because  what  we  are  going  to  do 
here  in  college  is  very  different  and  your 
high  school  experience  will  do  you  no 
good,”  and  yet  his  college  demands  a 
year  of  physics  and  a  year  of  chemistry 
as  a  basis  for  admission  to  the  institu¬ 
tion.  Now  when  I  say  “his,”  I  am  not 
limiting  it  to  any  one  man. 

We  nevertheless  base  our  examina¬ 
tions  in  accrediting  procedures  on  the 
assumption  that  some  time  or  other  b^ 
fore  this  forgetting  process  begins  the 
individual  must  have  been  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  selected  courses  and 
have  given  some  form  of  satisfactory 
evidence  of  that  familiarity.  Once  we 
get  it  on  the  books  we  do  not  worry 
about  it  but  it  has  to  get  on  the  books. 

There  appears  to  be  increasing  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  things  an  individual 
needs  most  for  success  in  advanced  study 
are  chiefly  the  ability  to  read,  write,  and 
speak  the  English  language  with  fluency 
and  accuracy.  He  must  be  able  to  under- 
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Stand  that  which  he  hears,  that  which  of  one  or  more  foreign  languages,  or 
he  reads,  and  relate  it  to  his  previous  study  any  particular  series  of  English 
knowledge,  and  then  give  fluent,  intelli-  classics.  It  appears  much  more  impor- 
gent  expression  to  what  has  gone  on  in  tant  that  there  be  evidence  that  the 
bis  own  mind  as  a  result.  You  are  fa-  student  has  develc^d  an  intellectual 
niiliar  with  some  of  the  studies,  doubt-  curiosity,  has  found  something  about 
less,  that  have  been  made  that  tend  to  which  he  wishes  to  know  a  great  deal, 
substantiate  that  particular  fact.  and  has  made  some  contributory  steps 

You  may  not  realize  that  the  Federal  toward  the  mastery  of  that  knowledge. 
Government  in  order  to  assist  the  In-  This  appears  to  be  of  infinitely  more 
dians,  who  are  one  of  the  poorest,  fi-  importance  than  evidence  that  any 
nancially-speaking,  groups  in  the  United  youngster  has  plodded  through  any 
States,  appropriates  about  $150,000  a  given  number  of  hours  of  required  ma- 
year  for  educational  loan  purposes  to  terial  which  has  been  to  him  without 
enable  students  to  secure  higher  educa-  social  or  educational  significance;  there- 
tion,  either  vocational  or  academic,  and  fore,  it  would  appear  that  accrediting 
for  three  years  we  have  used  as  a  basis  agencies  in  a  democracy  should  limit 
for  granting  educational  loans  tests  of  themselves  in  subject  matter  required  of 
the  ability  of  the  students  to  read  and  all  to  those  fundamental  tools  of  think- 
understand  and  to  use  the  English  Ian-  ing  without  which  the  educational  pro- 
guage.  cess  cannot  proceed  with  any  prospect 

The  second  thing  that  I  have  here  on  of  success,  and  beyond  that  encourage 
my  notes  is  “Some  familiarity  with  a  the  individual  to  the  utmost  variation 
few  mathematical  concepts  and  their  consistent  with  his  following  to  its  logi- 
relationsbip  to  current  living  probably  cal  conclusion  his  fundamental  interest, 
may  also  be  construed  as  an  indicator  A  statement  of  this  kind  four  or  five 
of  potential  capacity  for  advanced  years  ago  would  have  been  totally  in 
study.”  We  are  using  that  as  a  second  the  realm  of  theory.  I  would  have  been 
criterion,  and  those  two  measures  of  arguing  for  something  which  Mr.  Elliott 
readiness  for  college  have  proved  a  more  could  have  pointed  in  his  earlier  speech 
accurate  index  of  the  student’s  probable  was  in  the  realm  of  criticism  without 
success  than  any  other  materid  which  constructive  contributicm,  something  to 
we  have  been  able  to  collect.  which  we  might  aspire,  but  I  think  in 

At  the  present  time  existing  require-  the  last  five  years  we  have  been  passing 
ments  for  college  entrance  do  not  really  through  new  developments  in  the  field 
reveal  accurate  evidence  with  regard  to  of  education  in  this  country  that  makes 
either  one  of  these  factors.  Beyond  this  it  possible  for  me  to  argue  for  diversity 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  of  great  moment  rather  than  uniformity  with  some  degree 
just  what  the  student  has  used  to  fill  up  of  success,  that  after  a  diverse  period  of 
the  remaining  hours  of  his  education^  high  school  preparation  some  form  of 
experience.  Aside  from  the  engineering  evaluation  of  the  student’s  readiness  for 
branches,  for  which  a  relatively  few  stu-  college  may  be  indulged  in  with  some 
dents  are  preparing,  there  appears  little  degree  of  confidence  that  we  can  pick 
justification  for  demanding  that  all  stu-  out  those  students  who  possess  the 
dents  study  one  or  more  of  the  exact  capacity. 

sciences,  pursue  advanced  mathematics  I  am  referring  at  the  moment  primar- 
into  its  more  intricate  uses,  exercise  con-  ily  to  the  evaluation  study  that  Ralph 
cem  over  the  acquisition  of  the  elements  Tyler  and  his  associates  have  been  car- 
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rying  on  for  the  Progressive  Education 
Association’s  Commission  on  the  Rela¬ 
tionship  between  School  and  College. 
Tyler  has  developed  in  connection  with 
that  study  measures  of  evaluating  char¬ 
acteristics  which  are  of  extreme  signifi¬ 
cance  in  predicting  future  success  in 
college.  I  do  not  think  I  am  able  to  give 
these  tests  or  these  instruments  of  eval¬ 
uation  their  proper  titles  at  the  moment 
because  as  Tyhjr’s  aids  have  revised  and 
modified  thes#-  their  exact  names  have 
changed,  but  he  has  been  attempting,  in 
addition  to  measuring  some  degree  of 
success  in  subject  matter,  to  measure 
the  student’s  capacities  or  abilities  in 
a  series  of  other  characteristics  which 
do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
subject  matter  taught  in  the  classroom 
and  yet  are  probably  fundamental  to 
success  in  college,  such  attitudes  and 
abilities  as  open-mindedness,  ability  to 
generalize  from  a  series  of  isolated  ex¬ 
amples,  the  ability  to  read,  summarize, 
and  draw  conclusions,  the  ability  to 
detect  fallacies  and  propaganda,  the 
ability  to  understand  quantitative  rela¬ 
tionships,  which  is  very  different  from 
having  passed  a  course  in  algebra  or 
plain  and  solid  geometry,  much  as  we 
would  assume  that  those  two  capacities 
mig’jt  bear  some  relationship  to  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  quantitative  relationships, 
vocabulatory  ability  and  how  to  use 
books  intelligently  to  carry  on  research. 

Now  many  of  these  instruments  of 
evaluation  have  reached  the  point  where 
there  is  little  doubt  that  they  do  measure 
what  they  presume  to  measure  and  as  a 
substitute  for  some  of  our  earlier  types 
of  evaluation  machinery  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  more  accurately  measure  the  things 
which  we  want  to  know  about  students 
who  seek  to  go  on  to  college.  You  see  all 
of  these  things  present  potentially  the 
thing  to  which  I  referred  earlier  and 
that  is  an  ability  on  our  part  to  forecast 
the  readiness  of  a  student  to  do  ad¬ 


vanced  work  and  are  not  particularly  r 
concerned  with  how  he  got  that  way.  t 
After  all  it  makes  very  little  difference  t 
to  us  or  should  make  very  little  differ¬ 
ence  to  us  what  particularly  the  student  I 

has  done  in  order  to  obtain  potentialities  ( 

in  a  given  direction.  He  may  have  read  s 

Hutchins’  classics  or  he  may  have  fd-  o 

lowed  the  usual  high  school  course  in  a 

English  or  he  may  have  read  at  the  r 

behest  of  a  very  intelligent  pair  of  par-  t 

ents.  What  difference  does  it  make  so  v 

long  as  he  has  acquired  knowledge,  v 

background,  readiness,  fluency  in  the  s 

English  language,  and  a  familiarity  with  e 
the  cultural  background  of  the  English  i 
language?  The  p)oint  that  is  important  h 
is  what  he  is  ready  to  do,  not  what  he  s 
has  done.  u 

What  has  been  said  here  with  regard  a 
to  evaluation  of  individuals  I  believe  p 

holds  equally  true  with  regard  to  the 
evaluation  of  institutions.  For  many, 
many  years  a  very  natural  trend  of  this 
particular  organization  has  been  to 
secure  a  high  degree  of  uniformity  in 
certain  areas  on  the  part  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  which  are  members  of  this  group, 
and  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  democracy 
would  have  been  much  more  richly 
served  had  there  been  an  equal  effort  to 
develop  diversity  on  the  part  of  those 
institutions  provided  we  could  know 
what  that  diversity  would  produce. 

There  is  always  a  danger  when  we  set 
up  measures  of  uniformity  that  what  we 
will  secure  is  outward  conformity,  ap¬ 
parent  conformity  in  order  to  secure 
approval,  while  ignoring  the  spirit  of  the 
thing  which  is  striven  for.  Now  if  we 
were  to  make  any  great  change  in  our 
method  of  surveying  schools  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  quality  of  their  performance 
we  would  encounter  without  any  ques¬ 
tion  an  unreadiness  upon  the  part  of  the 
staffs  of  those  schools  to  do  anything 
very  different  from  what  they  are  now 
doing  and  we  would  find  that  a  great 
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many  institutions  would  be  coming  back 
to  the  accrediting  agency  for  some 
measure  of  what  they  should  be  doing. 

I  remember  that  a  few  years  ago  the 
high  school  principals  in  the  state  of 
California  persuaded  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Stanford  and  the  other  institutions 
of  higher  learning  in  that  state,  to  do 
away  with  the  entrance  requirements,  the 
matriculation  units  that  had  heretofore 
been  set  up.  Within  two  years,  I  think  it 
was,  those  same  high  school  principals 
were  back  requesting  the  institutions  to 
set  up  again  measures  which  they  would 
enforce  for  the  admission  of  students  to 
their  institutions.  The  difficulty  which 
had  arisen,  of  course,  was  that  the  high 
school  principals  had  no  patterns  as  yet 
in  their  own  minds  of  what  constituted 
a  good  high  school  or  what  kind  of  a 
program  was  satisfactory  for  admission 
to  college,  and  an  unwillingness  in  their 
own  communities  to  stand  up  and  refuse 
certification  for  admission  to  any  stu¬ 
dents,  any  sons  or  daughters  of  influen¬ 
tial  people  in  the  community  on  the 
basis  of  local  standards.  They  wanted 
the  colleges  to  come  in  and  set  up  stand¬ 
ards  and  to  enforce  those  standards  to 
relieve  them  of  the  particular  pressure 
which  they  had  discovered  was  exerted 
upon  institutions  if  accreditation  stood 
with  that  particular  institution  alone. 

Nevertheless  intelligent  diversity  must 
depend  upon  the  capacity  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  institution  to  study  the  needs  of 
its  own  particular  students  in  terms  of 
the  particular  area  which  it  serves  and 
to  develop  a  program  in  terms  of  those 
needs.  We  have  an  entirely  false  idea 
in  this  country  as  to  the  proportion  of 
our  young  people  who  will  move  very 
far  away  from  the  area  in  which  they 
were  brought  up  when  they  follow  their 
own  future  life.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
return  to  the  old  homeplace,  a  much 
more  widespread  tendency  at  the  present 
time  probably  than  three  or  four  dec- 
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ades  ago  when  there  was  a  great  degree 
of  boom  in  this  country,  but  if  that 
exists  (and  I  think  you  will  be  surprised 
at  the  extent  to  which  it  does  exist;  I 
know  it  has  amazed  me  as  I  have  stud¬ 
ied  the  problem  in  connection  with  my 
own  immediate  responsibilities),  there  is 
even  more  responsibility  upon  us  to  de¬ 
termine  what  the  needs  of  a  specific  area 
are  and  to  suit  our  educational  programs 
to  those  needs,  but  it  will  take  time  for 
a  period  after  freedom  or  a  degree  of 
freedom  is  given  to  a  series  of  institu¬ 
tions  before  that  freedom  will  be  taken 
advantage  of  in  any  intelligent  measure 
and  before  the  people  will  reach  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  they  wish  to  have  that 
freedom. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  of  you 
listened  in  upon  the  broadcast  of  the 
first  play  written  by  a  prominent  author 
for  the  radio,  Archibald  MacLeish’s 
“Fall  of  a  City,”  but  if  you  remember 
that  and  if  you  heard  it  you  may  recall 
the  concluding  assumption  of  the  nar¬ 
rator  that  after  all  people  in  general 
found  their  freedom  very  irksome,  that 
they  rather  welcomed  somebody,  even  if 
in  that  case  he  was  nothing  but  an  ap¬ 
parition,  who  would  relieve  them  of  the 
necessity  to  think  and  to  decide  and 
judge  for  themselves,  that  they  were 
anxious  to  shed  their  freedom  for  the 
opportunity  to  shed  at  the  same  time 
responsibility,  and,  therefore,  while  we 
need  freedom  and  while  if  we  are  carry¬ 
ing  out  or  are  going  to  carry  out  in  our 
schools  the  thing  Mr.  Elliott  referred  to 
earlier,  that  is,  training  for  and  partici¬ 
pation  in  democracy,  we  must  accord  to 
our  individual  units  greater  freedom, 
there  will  be  many,  many  times  when  in 
the  practice  of  that  freedom  it  would  be 
>villingly  exchanged  for  all  of  the  irk¬ 
some  requirements  which  standardiza¬ 
tion  bureaus  in  the  past  may  have  in¬ 
flicted  upon  us. 

After  all,  we  do  not  dislike  them 
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nearly  as  much  as  we  appear  to  if  one 
listens  to  our  conversations,  but  on  the 
other  hand  despite  the  fact  that  I  think 
that  many  of  our  complaints  have  been 
largely  for  the  sake  of  saying  something 
rather  than  for  the  sake  of  having  to  do 
something  about  it,  I  nevertheless  feel 
that  the  time  has  come  when  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  should  be  thrown  upwn  each 


of  the  institutions  represented  here  in 
the  North  Central  Association  really  to 
begin  to  adapt  our  secondary  and  col¬ 
legiate  programs  to  the  needs  of  the 
individuals  whom  they  are  serving,  rec¬ 
ognizing  that  that  should  and  must 
bring  about  a  diversity  of  educational 
program  and  a  diversity  of  measures  for 
evaluating  that  program. 


III.  PAPER  NUMBER  THREE  i 

George  P.  Tuttle,  Registrar 
Arthur  W.  Clevenger,  High  School  Visitor 
University  of  Illinois 


In  suggesting  as  a  topic  for  discussion 
the  general  theme,  “Accrediting  Pro¬ 
cedures  in  a  Democracy,”  the  Executive 
Commitee  was  of  the  opinion  that  a  time 
had  arrived  when  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  as  a  mutual,  cooperative  or¬ 
ganization,  should  survey  its  activities 
and  that  it  should  attempt  to  evaluate 
its  procedures  with  a  view  to  making 
changes  necessary  to  the  improvement 
of  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  services 
that  it  should  render. 

During  the  period  of  the  past  few 
years  the  American  social  scene  has 
changed.  Both  secondary  schools  and 
institutions  of  higher  education  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  new  and  difficult  problems, 
interesting  challenges,  and  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  re^nsibilities. 

The  high  school  not  only  has  the 
problem  of  preparing  young  men  and 
women  for  college  but  it  also  must  pro¬ 
vide  types  of  educational  experiences 
and  kinds  of  activities  best  suited  to  the 
needs  and  interests  of  that  vast  majority 
of  American  youth  who,  upon  leaving 
the  high  school,  are  brought  directly 
in  contact  with  the  most  complex  civili¬ 
zation  the  world  has  ever  known  and 
with  the  problem  of  making  a  living. 
These  young  people,  too,  must  share  the 
responsibility  which  every  citizen  has  for 


good  and  effective  government  and  for 
the  preservation  and  promotion  of  the 
best  traditions  of  American  life. 

The  institution  of  higher  education 
is  expected  to  carry  a  large  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  preserving  and  pro¬ 
moting  culture,  for  preparing  young  peo¬ 
ple  for  effective  participation  and  lead¬ 
ership  in  practically  every  field  of  hu¬ 
man  endeavor,  and  for  rendering  that 
service  to  society  which  results  from  an 
intensive  program  of  study,  research, 
and  exp>erimentation. 

In  view  of  this  greatly  changed  social 
scene  which  has  brought  to  secondary 
and  higher  education  new  opportunities 
and  increasing  responsibilities,  it  is  well 
for  this  Association  to  consider  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  valuable  services  it  once  ren¬ 
dered  have  lost  their  value  to  member 
institutions,  and  that  procedures  in  the 
accrediting  of  schools,  once  considered 
effective,  have  become  obsolete.  In  fact, 
a  number  of  pertinent  questions  have 
been  asked.  Questions  such  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  certainly  are  worthy  of  careful 
consideration: 

7.  Should  the  Association  discontinue 
the  accrediting  of  schools  and  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  annual  list  of  approved 
secondary  schools  and  institutions  of 
higher  education? 

In  order  to  find  at  least  a  piartial 
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answer  to  this  question  the  admissions 
officers  of  a  large  number  of  colleges 
and  universities  were  consulted  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  to  what  extent  the 
lists  of  approved  high  schools,  junior 
colleges,  and  institutions  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  were  used  in  the  admission  and 
transfer  of  students.  The  institutions 
which  these  admissions  officers  repre¬ 
sented  were  selected  not  only  from  the 
territory  of  the  Association  but  from 
states  included  in  territory  belonging  to 
the  other  regional  accrediting  associa¬ 
tions. 

Replies  coming  from  institutions  lo¬ 
cated  outside  of  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  territory  seemed  to  indicate  that  a 
great  deal  of  use  was  made,  in  the  ad¬ 
mission  and  transfer  of  students,  of  the 
approved  lists  of  all  three  types  of  in¬ 
stitutions,  with  perhaps  a  somewhat 
greater  use  of  the  list  of  secondary 
schools.  Three  of  these  admissions  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  eleven  institutions  located  out¬ 
side  the  territory  of  the  Association, 
however,  stated  that  the  high  school  list 
was  used  very  little  and  that  their  ad¬ 
mission  procedures  would  be  affected 
little  if  the  North  Central  Association 
discontinued  the  publication  of  the  ap¬ 
proved  list  of  high  schools. 

Comments  made  by  the  admissions 
officers  of  institutions  from  outside 
North  Central  Association  territory 
seemed  to  be  significant.  The  registrar 
of  a  large  university  located  in  the 
Southwest  was  of  the  opinion  that  there 
would  be  a  general  “let  down”  of  stand¬ 
ards  if  the  Association  discontinued  the 
accrediting  of  schools.  The  registrar  of 
a  large  private  university  in  the  territory 
of  the  Middle  States  Association  said 
that  his  institution  would  be  seriously 
handicapped  in  the  admission  of  stu¬ 
dents  without  the  approved  list  of  high 
schools  and  junior  colleges.  From  an 
Eastern  university  came  the  statement 
that  this  university  would  be  forced  to 


“fall  back”  upon  lists  prepared  by  state 
universities,  if  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  ceased  to  accredit  schools  and 
that  he  would  “hate  to  see  this  happen.” 
The  admissions  officer  of  a  large  West¬ 
ern  university  said,  “We  would  be  in 
great  difficulty  here  unless  some  other 
organization  replaced  the  North  Central 
Association  as  an  accrediting  agency.” 

Replies  received  from  the  admissions 
officers  of  institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  accredited  by  the  North  Central 
Association  in  general  indicated  that  the 
lists  of  schools  approved  by  the  North 
Central  Association  were  much  used. 
Apparently,  some  of  these  institutions 
depend  alniost  entirely  upon  the  lists 
of  approved  secondary  schools  and 
institutions  of  higher  education  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  North  Central  Association. 
In  some  states,  however,  the  state  uni¬ 
versity  maintains  an  accrediting  pro¬ 
cedure  and  publishes  a  list  of  all  high 
schools  accredited  by  the  university.  In 
the  states  where  this  service  is  rendered 
by  the  state  university,  the  replies  re¬ 
ceived  from  registrars  of  institutions  of 
higher  education  indicated  that  such 
state  lists  of  approved  high  schools  were 
used  in  place  of  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  lists  and  that  the  lists  of  ap¬ 
proved  high  schools  published  by  the 
Association  were  used  only  for  schools 
located  outside  the  state.  The  same  pro¬ 
cedure  apparently  is  employed  by  in¬ 
stitutions  located  in  states  where  the 
university  classifies  colleges.  In  an  effort 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the 
lists  of  schools  approved  by  the  North 
Central  Association  are  used  by  member 
institutions,  communications  received 
from  nineteen  colleges  and  universities 
were  given  careful  consideration.  One  or 
two  of  these  admissions  officers  also  re¬ 
ported  for  other  registrars,  and  the  ad¬ 
missions  officer  of  one  state  university 
made  a  report  for  the  registrars’  associa¬ 
tion  of  his  state.  It  is  quite  evident  from 
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the  replies  received  that  accrediting  by 
the  North  Central  Association  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  valuable  guide  in  the 
admission  and  transfer  of  students.  A 
large  majority  of  these  admissions  offi¬ 
cers  made  comments  to  the  effect  that  it 
would  be  a  serious  mistake  for  the  North 
Central  Association  to  cease  its  accredit¬ 
ing  activities.  A  few  registrars  who  were 
of  the  opinion  that  the  admission  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  institutions  which  they 
represented  would  not  be  seriously  hand¬ 
icapped  if  the  lists  of  approved  schools 
provided  by  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  were  not  available  also  said  that 
their  institutions  would  depend  upon 
lists  of  accredited  schools  provided  by 
state  universities.  In  this  connection  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  within  recent 
years  a  number  of  universities  have  dis¬ 
continued  the  practice  of  accrediting 
high  schools  and  that  the  policy  of  ac¬ 
crediting  secondary  schools  by  a  state 
university  frequently  has  been  ques¬ 
tioned. 

The  admissions  officer  of  a  large  state 
university  accredited  by  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  said  that  he  “could  not 
imagine”  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion’s  discontinuing  the  accrediting  of 
schools.  He  said  that  he  regarded  ac¬ 
crediting  and  the  publication  of  the  lists 
of  approved  schools  as  the  “power  be¬ 
hind  the  throne”  of  the  North  Central 
Association.  One  registrar  made  a  com¬ 
ment  to  the  effect  that  without  its  ac¬ 
crediting  procedure,  the  North  Central 
Association  would  become  simply  “an¬ 
other  debating  society”  and  that  very 
little  would  be  accomplished.  The  ad¬ 
missions  officer  of  a  private  liberal  arts 
college  said  that  if  the  North  Central 
Association  discontinued  the  accrediting 
of  schools,  his  institution  would  be 
forced  to  use  the  last  published  list  of 
accredited  schools  for  a  number  of  years 
until  it  became  entirely  obsolete. 

The  admissions  officers  of  several  in¬ 


stitutions  made  comments  to  the  effect 
that,  in  addition  to  the  requirement  of 
a  certificate  of  graduation  from  an  ac¬ 
credited  high  school,  other  aids,  such  as 
college  aptitude  tests,  were  being  used 
in  the  admission  of  students.  Some  of 
these  registrars  commented  upon  the 
fact  that  a  certificate  of  graduation  from 
an  accredited  high  school  is  not  a  very 
reliable  index  of  the  individual  student’s 
ability  to  succeed  in  college,  but  that 
such  a  certificate  seemed  to  be  one  in¬ 
dication  of  a  student’s  ability  to  do  suc¬ 
cessful  college  work. 

The  admissions  officer  of  a  large  state 
university  stated  that  he  regarded  the 
lists  of  approved  high  schools  and  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  education  published  by 
the  North  Central  Association  as  being 
the  most  dependable  lists  available.  He 
also  made  the  following  comment  which 
seems  to  be  especially  worth  reporting: 

“I  cannot  imagine  the  Association’s 
withdrawing  from  the  accrediting  of 
schools.  If  the  Association  were  to  with¬ 
draw,  some  other  accrediting  agency 
would  replace  it.  Such  an  agency  might 
be  a  national  organization,  such  as  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  or  the 
Office  of  Education,  or  some  other  or¬ 
ganized  group.  In  a  democracy,  however, 
it  seems  best  to  hold  to  the  regional 
idea.” 

Most  of  the  admissions  officers  con¬ 
sulted  regarded  the  published  lists  of  ap¬ 
proved  schools  as  sources  of  valuable 
information  to  them  in  their  work  as  it 
relates  to  the  admission  and  transfer  of 
students.  Many  of  these  admissions  of¬ 
ficers  mentioned  other  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  such  as  the  approved  lists 
and  membership  lists  of  such  organiza¬ 
tions  and  institutions  as  the  American 
Association  of  Collegiate  Registrars,  The 
Association  of  American  Universities, 
The  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  state  universities,  and  state  de¬ 
partments  of  education.  Suggestions 
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have  been  made  to  the  effect  that  the 
lists  of  approved  institutions  published 
by  the  North  Central  Association  would 
be  more  valuable  to  admissions  officers 
if  they  included  the  ratings  of  other 
bodies.  The  Ohio  College  Association  has 
published  during  the  present  month  a 
valuable  book  entitled,  “To  College  in 
Ohio,”  which  contains  information  about 
each  of  the  Ohio  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  a  summary  of  their  rat* 
ings  by  various  institutions  and  organi¬ 
zations. 

A  few  suggestions  also  have  been 
made  by  registrars  to  the  effect  that  the 
lists  of  approved  schools  would  be  more 
valuable  to  them  in  the  admission  and 
transfer  of  students  if  both  the  high 
schools  and  the  institutions  of  higher 
education  were  classified.  Those  who 
suggested  the  classification  of  schools 
apparently  did  not  consider  the  difficul¬ 
ties  involved. 

In  addition  to  the  uses  made  of  the 
published  lists  of  schools  approved  by 
the  North  Central  Association  by  the 
admissions  officers  of  institutions  of  edu¬ 
cation,  extensive  use  is  made  of  these 
lists  by  the  secondary  schools.  Superin¬ 
tendents  and  high  school  principals  have 
the  responsibility  for  the  selection  of 
teachers  and  for  the  acceptance  of  credit 
transferred  from  other  high  schools. 
They  regard  the  lists  of  high  schools 
and  institutions  of  higher  education  ap>- 
proved  by  the  Association  as  valuable 
sources  of  information. 

2.  Is  there  need  for  change  and  what 
changes  should  be  made  in  the  accredit¬ 
ing  procedures  of  the  North  Central 
Association? 

Frequent  criticisms  are  made  to  the 
effect  that  there  are,  at  present,  too 
many  accrediting  agencies,  too  much 
duplication  of  effort,  and  a  tendency 
toward  too  much  attention  to  details  in 
connection  with  the  accrediting,  both  of 
high  schools  and  of  institutions  of  higher 


education.  In  addition  to  the  accrediting 
of  an  institution  as  a  whole,  there  re¬ 
cently  has  been  a  trend  in  the  direction 
of  the  accrediting  curricula,  depart¬ 
ments,  and  courses  within  institutions  of 
higher  education.  Colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  are  beginning  to  chafe  under  the 
increased  amount  of  information  de¬ 
manded  by  various  accrediting  agencies. 
During  the  past  few  months  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Land  Grant  Colleges  has  been 
making  an  attempt  to  determine  which 
of  these  accrediting  agencies  are  in  posi¬ 
tions  to  render  worthwhile  services  and 
which  of  them  should  have  the  right  to 
ask  for  data. 

Suggestions  and  criticisms  have  been 
made  to  the  effect  that  accrediting 
should  not  be  an  expensive  and  compli¬ 
cated  process,  so  far  as  individual  in¬ 
stitutions  are  concerned,  and  that  the 
present  fees  charged  by  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  for  inspections  and  sur¬ 
veys  of  colleges  are  difficult  to  justify. 
Apparently  there  is  a  widespread  feeling 
that  it  should  be  possible  to  conduct  an 
accrediting  procedure  without  burdening 
institutions  with  such  voluminous  ques¬ 
tionnaires  as  have  been  sent  out  during 
the  present  school  year  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Institutions  of  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  North  Central  Association. 
Evidently  it  is  difficult  for  administra¬ 
tion  officers  of  colleges  and  universities 
to  understand  how  the  Association  possi¬ 
bly  can  have  an  office  piersonnel  large 
enough  to  make  use,  for  Association 
purposes,  of  the  vast  amount  of  data 
which  is  included  in  these  questionnaires. 

The  continually  increasing  complexity 
of  the  accrediting  procedures  of  the 
North  Central  Association  subject  it  to 
severe  criticisms  and  injure  its  useful¬ 
ness.  Criteria  of  evaluation  should  be 
such  that  their  application  could  not 
interfere  with  the  independent  develop¬ 
ment,  along  different  lines  of  emphasis 
and  interest,  of  each  institution. 
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In  various  ways  the  North  Central 
Association  needs  to  maintain  its  con¬ 
tacts  with  high  schools  and  colleges  and 
with  special  reference  to  their  status  as 
proper  institutions  for  membership  in 
the  Association.  Individual  institutions, 
both  high  schools  and  colleges,  can  be 
aided  materially  by  having  competent 
people  from  the  outside  examine  their 
educational  programs  and  procedures. 
These  institutions  are  in  need  of  con¬ 
tinued  service  of  this  type. 

Within  recent  years,  the  Commission 
on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  has 
changed  its  accrediting  procedures.  The 
Commission  on  Secondary  Schools,  over 
a  period  of  years  and  through  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation,  has  been  studying  its  procedures 
in  the  accrediting  of  high  schools  with  a 
view  to  change  and  improvement.  Al¬ 
ready,  however,  the  procedure  developed 
by  the  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary 
School  Standards  is  being  widely  criti¬ 
cized  as  being  too  complicated  and  its 
application  too  expensive  for  widespread 
and  practical  use  in  the  accrediting  of 
secondary  schools. 

The  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools  has  been  considering  the  possi¬ 
bility  and  the  advisability  of  adopting 
as  a  basis  for  the  accrediting  of  high 
schools  the  Evaluative  Criteria  as  de- 
vel(^)ed  by  the  Cooperative  Study  of 
Secondary  School  Standards.  Heretofore 
the  Association  has  depended  upon  state 
departments  of  education  and  state  uni¬ 
versities  for  the  visitation  of  secondary 
schools.  The  procedure  for  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  secondary  schools  proposed  by 
the  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary 
School  Standards  requires  a  great  deal 
more  time  than  the  methods  of  evalua¬ 
tion  now  generally  used.  Is  it  not  perti¬ 
nent  to  inquire  who  will  apply  the  new 
technique  which  has  been  developed 
and  who  will  assume  the  responsibility 
for  the  additional  expense? 


The  criticism  frequently  has  been 
made  that  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
work  of  little  value  is  being  done  and 
that  there  is  needless  duplication  of 
effort.  In  this  connection  it  is  probably 
not  out  of  place  to  point  out  that  each 
year  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools  requires  of  each  state  chairman 
a  consolidation  of  the  annual  reports 
received  from  high  schools.  The  value  erf 
the  information  secured  from  an  annual  | 
consolidation  of  such  repx)rts  to  second-  : 
ary  education  might  well  be  questioned. 

A  complete  consolidation  of  such  repiorts 
at  the  end  of  each  five-year  pjeriod  prob¬ 
ably  would  give  enough  information  to 
indicate  changes  and  trends  in  secondary 
education.  At  the  present  time,  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Curricula  of  High  Schools  ' 
and  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  is  i 
engaged  in  a  study  of  teacher  training.  ^ 
The  American  Council  on  Education  is 
engaged  in  a  similar  study.  Perhaps  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  duplication  of 
effort  can  be  eliminated  through  the  : 
adoption  of  a  program  of  cooperation 
between  the  North  Central  Association 
and  the  American  Council  on  Education.  | 

3.  Should  the  North  Central  Associa-  I 
tion  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
continue  through  its  accrediting  proce¬ 
dure  the  policy  of  bringing  pressure  to 
bear  on  unsatisfactory  situations  as  they 
relate  to  high  schools  and  institutions  oj 
higher  education? 

The  records  of  the  Association  seem 
to  indicate  that  a  great  deal  has  been 
accomplished  over  a  p)eriod  of  years 
toward  correcting  unsatisfactory  situa¬ 
tions,  espjecially  as  these  have  related 
to  the  physical  conditions  under  which 
students  and  teachers  work,  inadequacy 
of  instructional  equipment,  and  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  libraries.  Recently,  there 
have  been  a  number  of  cases  where  the 
Association  has  helpied  local  school  au¬ 
thorities  by  bringing  pressure  to  bear 
on  unsatisfactory  p>olicies  of  boards  of 
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education  and  on  political  interferences 
of  the  type  which  are  not  to  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  institution.  It  is  quite  ap¬ 
parent  that  both  secondary  schools  and 
institutions  of  higher  education  are  in 
need  of  continued  service  of  this  type. 

4.  What  legal  basis  has  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  accrediting  of  high  schools 
and  institutions  of  higher  education? 

The  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  has  no 
legal  basis  for  the  accrediting  of  institu¬ 
tions.  During  the  past  year,  however,  in 
a  decision  rendered  by  the  United  States 
District  Court  at  Danville,  Illinois,  and 
affirmed  by  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  it  was  held  that  a 
voluntary  association,  such  as  the  North 
Central  Association,  had  the  right  to 
establish  its  own  conditions  for  member¬ 
ship,  its  own  standards  of  excellence  by 
which  institutions  are  evaluated,  and 
also  that  it  had  the  right  to  publish  a 
list  of  member  schools.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  although  the  Association 
has  no  legal  status,  there  are  certain 
rights  and  privileges  which  the  courts 
are  bound  to  respect. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  make  the 
fdlowing  statements: 

1.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  an  ex¬ 
tensive  use  is  being  made  of  the  pub¬ 
lished  lists  of  secondary  schools  and 
institutions  of  higher  education  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

2.  In  general,  the  admissions  officers 
of  institutions  of  higher  education  re¬ 
presenting  institutions  inside  and  outside 
the  territory  of  the  Association  would 
like  to  see  the  accrediting  of  schools 
continued  as  one  of  the  services  rendered 
by  the  North  Central  Association. 

3.  The  published  lists  of  approved 
schools  are  sources  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  for  school  superintendents  and  high 
school  principals. 

4.  There  appears  to  be  a  need  for 


continued  study  of  the  methods  and 
procedures  used  by  the  North  Central 
Association  in  the  accrediting  of  both 
high  schools  and  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

5.  An  accrediting  agency,  such  as  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools,  can  be  of  service 
to  member  institutions  by  bringing  pres¬ 
sure  and  public  opinion  to  bear  on  un¬ 
satisfactory  situations  as  they  relate 
both  to  high  schools  and  to  institutions 
of  higher  education.  An  organization, 
such  as  this  Association,  frequently  is 
in  a  better  position  to  exert  pressure  on 
unsatisfactory  conditions  than  are  the 
local  school  officials  and  the  state  au¬ 
thorities. 

6.  The  North  Central  Association  is 
expected  to  direct  studies  of  various 
kinds.  Probably  at  this  time  the  Associa¬ 
tion  should  give  consideration  to  a  po¬ 
licy  of  inviting  participation  in  certain 
kinds  of  studies  rather  than  to  require 
such  participation  as  a  basis  for  con¬ 
tinued  membership. 

7.  Although  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  no  legal  basis  for  the  ac¬ 
crediting  of  institutions,  it  has  certain 
rights  and  privileges  in  the  enforcement 
of  conditions  for  membership  which  the 
courts  will  respect. 

8.  The  Association  usually  holds  its 
Annual  Meeting  during  the  months  of 
March  or  April  and  actions  relative  to 
the  continued  accrediting  of  schools  are 
taken  and  become  effective  at  that  time. 
Members  of  the  graduating  class  for  the 
current  school  year  of  a  high  school  or 
an  institution  of  higher  education  are 
thereby  affected.  It  is  suggested  that  all 
actions  taken  at  the  time  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  which  involve  the  dropping  of 
a  school  from  the  approved  list  become 
effective  on  June  30  of  the  year  in  which 
the  action  is  taken.  Such  a  policy  will 
relieve  the  Association  of  some  of  its 
most  severe  criticisms. 
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IV.  FLOOR  DISCUSSIONS  ON  THE  TOPIC 


Mr.  Irving  Maurer  (Beloit,  Wis.):  I 
was  very  much  intrigued  by  the  sugges¬ 
tion  made  in  the  paper  by  Dr.  Beatty 
that  there  is  a  new  field  for  experimen- 
taticHi  regarding  admission  of  students 
into  colleges.  I  am  not  prepared  to  make 
a  speech  about  it,  but  I  just  wanted  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  his  sug¬ 
gestion  ought  to  be  taken  by  both  the 
secondary  schools  and  the  colleges  as 
indicating  a  field  where  there  could  be 
genuine  experimentation.  We  are  not 
frank  with  each  other.  That  is  the  trou¬ 
ble.  Suppose  that  a  college  would  like  to 
adopt  a  policy  saying,  “From  now  on  we 
are  going  to  ignore  the  content  of  prepa¬ 
ration  and  we  are  going  to  base  our 
admission  to  college  on  the  basis  of  ap¬ 
proved  tests  of  ability  to  do  the  college 
work.”  Don’t  you  see  that  we  could  not 
do  that  alone? 

We  have  been  trying  to  be  very  care¬ 
ful  so  far,  at  least  in  a  large  measure  of 
cases,  to  say  that  the  completion  of  a 
high  school  course  is  one  of  the  requi¬ 
sites  for  entrance  into  college.  Even  if 
we  found  a  lot  of  very  bright  juniors  in 
high  school  who  fully  meet  all  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  these  new  appraising 
tests,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  us  im¬ 
mediately  to  say,  “All  right,  we  are 
going  to  ignore  the  importance  of  the 
student  finishing  his  high  school  course.” 

I  know  that  in  some  cases  on  the 
basis  of  very  strictly  delimited  fields 
these  experiments  are  being  tried.  I 
think  they  ought  to  be  tried  more,  but 
if  we  do  go  into  it  we  ought  to  know 
what  it  means,  and  so  I  look  forward 
with  a  great  sense  of  possibilities  in  this 
suggested  field. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Spaulding  (Gary,  Ind.):  I 
thought  you  might  be  interested  in  a 
scheme  that  we  have  in  Gary  of  admit¬ 
ting  the  better  students  to  the  colleges 
at  the  end  of  their  third  year.  At  the  end 
of  their  third  year  in  high  school  we  give 


them  some  aptitude  tests  and  some  other 
tests  and  those  students  who  rank  them¬ 
selves  in  the  upper  quartile  of  the  class 
on  the  basis  of  those  tests  and  have  also 
placed  themselves  in  the  upper  quartile 
of  their  class  on  the  basis  of  the  grades 
they  have  earned  in  their  classrooms 
with  their  teachers  we  give  a  bonus  of 
points  for  the  work  they  have  done  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  three  years  which  enables 
them  to  complete  all  requirements  for 
graduation  within  three  years,  and  we 
find  colleges  and  universities  glad  to  get 
those  students  at  the  end  of  the  three 
years  of  work. 

Mr.  John  P.  Everett  (Kalamazoo, 
Mich.) :  There  are  some  implications  of 
the  program  this  morning  with  which  I 
am  not  exactly  satisfied  at  this  time. 
The  trend  of  the  remarks  would  seem  to 
be  in  the  direction  of  changing  require¬ 
ments  in  the  direction  of  diversity.  Now 
I  confess  that  I  am  a  little  puzzled 
sometimes  in  my  attempt  to  follow  some 
of  these  progressive  ideas.  For  instance, 
this  morning  the  suggestion  is  made  that 
it  is  not  a  virtue,  if  you  are  a  student  in 
college,  to  forget  in  physics  and  chem¬ 
istry  what  you  have  learned  before,  but 
if  we  are  teachers  and  we  want  to  be 
progressive  it  would  be  quite  a  virtue  if 
we  were  to  forget  what  we  had  learned 
and  start  out  on  a  new  tack. 

Now  I  wish  to  submit  to  you  that 
when  it  comes  to  a  discussion  of  such 
questions  as  are  before  us  this  morning 
we  do  not  start  out  with  just  exactly  a 
clear  field,  with  nothing  to  go  on.  These 
questions  which  confront  us  today  are 
not  entirely  new,  and  I  wish  to  refer  to 
a  study  that  has  just  been  completed, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching.  Some  eleven  or  twelve  years 
ago  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching  undertook  to 
find  out  just  what  a  student  gets  out  of 
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different  types  of  preparation,  and  last 
fall  this  Foundation  issued  bulletin  No. 
29,  It  is  an  extensive  one  which  is  en¬ 
titled,  “The  Student  and  His  Knowl¬ 
edge.”  It  covers  an  investigation  made 
in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  over  a 
period  of  ten  years.  It  takes  the  student 
at  the  time  that  he  enters  the  high  school, 
carries  him  through  the  high  school  and 
through  college,  and  two  or  more  years 
beyond. 

This  study  was  not  designed  to  find 
out  how  well  a  college  course  prepares  a 
student  for  his  profession,  but  it  was 
designed  to  find  out  how  far  education 
takes  a  student  in  exactly  the  directions 
that  have  been  suggested  this  morning, 
namely,  in  the  direction  of  preparing 
him  for  living,  in  the  direction  of  en¬ 
abling  him  to  understand  the  problems 
that  a  person  meets  with  in  the  attempt 
to  be  a  good  citizen. 

This  bulletin  No.  29  indicates  that  of 
all  groups  of  students — and  perhaps  we 
should  say  that  this  report  takes  up  vari¬ 
ous  curriculum  groups:  engineers,  bach¬ 
elor  of  arts  in  liberal  colleges,  business 
administration,  teacher  preparation,  etc. 
— those  students  who  have  taken,  in 
their  high  school  and  college,  a  line  of 
work  that  is  furthest  removed  from  the 
diversity  that  Mr.  Beatty  has  suggested, 
those  students  who  have  taken  the 
courses  in  our  public  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  that  require  the  most  definite  type 
of  preparation  and  which  emphasize 
most  the  definite  ideas  of  language  and 
mathematics  and  science,  those  students 
are  the  ones  who  have  gotten  most  out 
of  their  school  experience. 

Not  only  is  that  true  positively  speak¬ 
ing  but  just  as  definitely  does  this  report 
show  that  those  students  in  high  school 
and  college  who  have  gone  furthest  in 
the  direction  of  diversity  of  preparation, 
are  the  ones  who  have  gotten  the  least 
out  of  their  school  experience. 

If  you  wish  to  obtain  this  bulletin  No. 


29  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  you  can 
get  it  by  writing  to  the  Carnegie  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Advancemoit  of  Teaching 
and  merely  addressing  it  to  New  York 
City.  It  is  heavy  reading.  If  you  wish  to 
get  the  gist  of  this  report  written  in 
popular  style,  I  will  refer  you  to  the  last 
October  issue  of  Harper's  Magazine 
where  there  appears  an  article  by  Gove 
Hambidge  entitled,  “Toward  a  New 
Design  in  Education.” 

Mr.  Herbert  J.  Burgstahler  (Cornell) : 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  familiar  with  this 
“New  Design  in  Education.”  The  most 
intriguing  thing  said  this  morning  in  my 
judgment  was  the  suggested  demand  for 
characteristics  on  the  part  of  students 
for  open-mindedness  and  the  ability  to 
understand  propaganda.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment  the  most  serious  difficulty  today 
with  the  average  educated  man  is  his 
failure  in  this  hour  of  turmoil,  fascism, 
naziism,  totalitarianism,  stateism,  if  you 
please,  and  every  other  kind  of  ism,  to 
understand  how  to  handle  the  problems 
of  the  hour. 

If  the  educated  man  cannot  do  it,  we 
will  then  be  subjected  in  the  future  to 
demagogues  who  will  guide  the  affairs  of 
state  and  of  the  nation  and  of  the  world 
perchance.  In  my  judgment  (and  this  is 
the  only  contribution  I  have  to  make) 
there  is  no  technique  worked  out  today 
by  which  we  can  find  the  young  man  or 
woman  who  has  the  capacity  for  open- 
mindedness,  who  can  use  the  conference 
method.  The  greatest  conference  in  the 
world  might  have  been  the  Munich  con¬ 
ference.  It  was  the  right  way  to  go  at  it; 
the  wrong  men  were  around  the  table.  It 
is  the  only  way  to  solve  a  problem,  and 
I  challenge  American  education  to  work 
out  a  technique  by  which  we  can  find 
the  man  or  woman  and  guide  that  man 
or  woman  to  understand  propaganda,  to 
evaluate  it,  and  to  solve  the  problems 
that  are  bound  to  confront  us  in  the 
future. 
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Mr.  L.  P.  Stewart  (Cincinnati,  Ohio) ; 
I  want  to  say  just  this  word,  and  I 
think  I  am  representing  the  point  of 
view  of  a  very  large  number  of  high 
school  principals  and  teachers  when  I 
say  that  we  have  gone  to  conventions 
now  for  three  or  four  or  five  or  six  years 
and  we  have  been  fairly  bombarded  with 
sp)eeches  like  this:  “We  must  make  our 
high  school  curriculum  function  better 
in  the  lives  of  pupils,”  “We  must  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  the  community  and  the 
area  in  which  they  are  to  live,”  “We 
must  revamp  our  course  of  study.”  Now 
I  wonder  why  we  continue  to  hear  that 
sort  of  thing  because  we  are  all  sold  on 
that  idea.  We  have  reached  the  end  of 
that  stage.  We  know  that  needs  to  be 
done.  Now  how  is  it  going  to  be  done? 

I  think  we  have  come  to  the  second 
stage  where  the  job  is  with  us.  We  know 
we  want  to  do  it  and  we  do  want  to  do 
it,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  speaking  the 
voice  of  high  school  principals  and 
teachers  generally  when  I  say  we  are 
keenly  aware  that  is  the  thing  to  be 
done  and  we  do  not  need  to  have  it 
preached  at  us  any  longer. 

The  other  day  at  a  meeting  of  the 
High  School  Principals’  Council  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Dr.  Reaves,  pointed  out  to  us  a 
very  significant  thing.  He  said,  “Do  you 
realize  that  many  of  the  subjects  that 
are  being  taught  in  so-called  commercial 
courses  in  our  high  schools  have  actually 
taken  the  names  of  books  written  by 
some  certain  individual?”  I  think  he 
mentioned  “Junior  Business  Practice” 
as  an  example  of  that  sort  of  thing.  Now 
all  honor  to  those  men  and  women  who 
get  busy.  That  is  a  good  book  and  it  fits 
a  need  in  our  curriculum  in  the  high 
schools.  Is  that  the  sort  oj  thing  that 
has  to  happen  in  order  to  bring  about 
the  reforms  we  are  talking  about  and 
wanting  to  have  now? 

There  have  been  two  other  books  that 
I  think  of,  and  I  do  not  even  know  the 


authors’  publishers.  So  I  am  not  stand¬ 
ing  here  as  advocator  or  advertiser 
for  those  books.  One  book  (I  am  not 
even  sure  of  the  title,  but  it  is  some¬ 
thing  like  “The  Business  of  Living”) 
is,  of  course,  a  book  on  civics  or  func¬ 
tional  civics  and  social  study.  And  there 
is  another  book  called  “Senior  Science.” 
I  have  examined  that  book.  It  is  a  pretty 
good  book,  it  seems  to  me,  and  repr^ 
sents  a  fine  effort  on  the  part  of  some 
man  to  furnish  some  systematized 
knowledge  that  can  be  used  in  doing  the 
thing  that  we  are  hearing  preached  at  us 
all  the  time.  But  why  should  it  happen 
that  way?  Why  should  we  not  take  into 
our  schools  a  new  course  and  simply  call 
it  by  a  name  which  it  ought  to  be  called 
by? 

As  I  sat  and  listened  to  one  of  the 
addresses  this  morning  it  seemed  to  me 
that  we  have  either  got  to  do  that  or  we 
have  got  to  trust  to  enthusiastic  teachers 
who  feel  the  need  and  who  are  going  to 
try  in  their  own  limited  way — and  I 
say  “limited”  because  the  means  and 
material  at  the  hands  of  anyone  is  lim¬ 
ited  as  contrasted  with  the  means  and 
opportunities  for  an  Association  like  this 
to  do  something  of  that  kind.  Why  do 
we  not  have  some  leadership  somewhere, 
either  from  our  colleges  of  education  or 
professors  of  education  who  are  cot- 
stantly  telling  us  that  this  is  the  thing 
that  ought  to  be  done.  Why  do  we  not 
get  busy  and  make  a  concerted,  intelli¬ 
gent  effort  to  systematize  some  practi¬ 
cal,  helpful  information  into  courses  that 
can  be  used  in  making  our  work  function 
better  in  the  lives  of  boys  and  girls? 

I  think  that  is  the  crying  need  that 
we  have  in  our  schools  today;  not  the 
work  of  one  person,  however  good  that 
may  be  and  however  much  credit  he 
may  deserve  for  it;  not  the  haphazard 
and  chance  courses  that  are  given  all 
over  the  country  at  the  present  time  in 
all  of  our  schools  by  teachers  who  are 
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doing  their  best  in  a  very  limited  way  to 
do  this  thing  so  that  eventually  when 
those  boys  and  girls  do  go  to  college  the 
name  itself  will  very  clearly  reflect  the 
type  of  work  that  was  done  in  the  school 
where  the  enthusiastic  teacher  is  at  work. 
But  why  can  there  not  be  some  effort 
made  by  a  more  responsible  organiza¬ 
tion — one  that  reaches  out  into  more 
communities — to  bring  together  hun¬ 
dreds  and  literally  thousands  of  pertinent 
facts  and  data  and  material  that  have 
been  used  and  have  been  tried  and  found 
of  value,  and  then  why  cannot  that  be 
built  up  into  a  brand  new  course  that 
will  function  and  will  be  helpful  and  will 
be  calculated  to  take  the  place  of  some 
of  the  outmoded  material  that  we  are 
now  using? 

President  Clevenger:  It  is  true  that 
examination  of  the  programs  of  a  large 
number  of  high  schools  would  show  that 
there  are  quite  a  number  of  subjects 
which  take  their  names  from  books.  I 
heard  not  very  long  ago  a  student  say 
that  he  had  to  hurry  home  and  study 
his  “Business  of  Living.” 

Is  there  someone  else  who  would  like 
to  come  to  the  platform? 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stonecipher  (Des  Moines, 
Iowa) :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  not  resist 
responding  to  the  challenge  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  who  has  just  spoken,  because 
the  thing  that  he  has  suggested  that  we 
should  be  doing  has  been  attempted  by 
a  committee  of  this  Association  for  the 
past  five  years.  This  committee  has  been 
trying  to  discover  some  way  of  getting  at 
production  of  material  which  teachers 
may  take  into  the  classroom  for  acquaint¬ 
ing  the  boys  and  girls  before  they  leave 
our  hands  with  some  of  the  realistic, 
functional  study  of  the  social  life  that 
they  are  facing  today. 

With  the  sanction  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  this  Association,  we  have 
obtained  the  services  of  a  publishing 
company  to  publish  commercially,  un¬ 
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der  the  sponsorship  of  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association,  material  in  the  field  of 
what  we  have  called  “Unit  Studies  in 
American  Problems.”  These  studies 
provide  material  which  writers  and  text¬ 
book  companies  have  not  heretofore  been 
willing  to  tackle.  They  have  the  purpose 
of  cultivating  an  appetite  on  the  part  of 
teachers  for  such  material  as  will  induce 
publishing  companies  and  writers  to  pro¬ 
duce  what  is  truly  needed  for  the  use  of 
teachers  in  the  high  schools  of  this 
country. 

Because  this  is  a  joint  meeting  I  could 
not  resist  the  opportunity  of  letting  you 
know  that  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  considering  this  problem 
and  has  been  interested  in  it  and  is  ex- 
p)ecting  to  go  further  if  this  effort  meets 
the  response  that  we  anticipate. 

There  will  be  out  in  the  next  ten  days 
a  unit  on  “Why  Taxes — What  They 
Buy  For  Us,”  because  the  average  in¬ 
dividual  hears  little  about  taxes  except 
the  highway  robbery  and  the  machinery 
with  which  the  public  officials  may 
squander  the  funds  wrung  from  a  pro¬ 
testing  public.  There  will  be  another  one 
on  Civil  Service,  a  realistic,  complete 
study  that  has  never  been  attempted  be¬ 
fore  for  high  school  youths.  You  will 
hear  more  of  this  through  the  publicity 
of  the  Association  and  through  the  re¬ 
ports  that  are  made,  but  again  I  say 
that  the  North  Central  Association  is 
venturing  into  the  problem  that  has 
just  been  suggested  for  you. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Peckstein  (Cincinnati, 
Ohio) :  I  was  tremendously  interested  in 
the  illustration  that  Dr.  Beatty  gave  of 
of  the  eighteen-year  old  boy  who  seemed 
to  be  somewhat  manhandled  or  mis¬ 
handled  by  colleges.  I  seem  to  detect  a 
tendency  to  criticize  the  receiving  in¬ 
stitution  because  of  its  ignorance  of  the 
peculiarities  of  an  individual  student  or 
because  of  the  rigidity  of  its  own  ma¬ 
chinery.  I  personally  would  not  have 
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thought  that  there  could  have  been 
found  just  one  institution  of  higher 
learning  willing  to  receive  such  a  lad  of 
great  precocity,  but  granted  those  facts, 
I  am  wondering  whether  we  are  right 
in  thinkmg  that  the  higher  institution  is 
either  necessarily  stupid  or  short-sighted 
in  its  judgment.  Perhaps  we  need  to  look 
somewhat  at  the  individual,  the  seven¬ 
teen-year  old  individual,  and  wonder  if 
there  is  not  some  sharing  in  the  re^on- 
sibility  for  making  him  just  as  he  is,  in 
making  it  a  difficult  problem  for  a  col¬ 
lege  to  handle  him. 

Speaking  now  as  a  psychologist  I  must 
acknowledge  some  real  amazement  that 
a  lad  could  be  so  developed  that  he 
could  write  that  hardest  of  prose,  sci¬ 
entific  prose,  in  a  way  that  it  would 
be  accepted  by  publishers  and  still  could 
not  make  more  than  a  “D”  in  general 
English  composition.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  perhaps  there  was  built  into 
such  an  individual,  before  getting  to 
high  school,  certain  attitudes,  perhaps 
attitudes  of  intellectual  superiority  along 
some  certain  lines,  to  where  he  rather 
might  take  pride  in  minimizing  his 
achievements  in  other  fields  and  just 
laughing  at  them. 

Here  is  my  sole  point:  I  think  the 
school  needs  to  prepare  for  the  college 
well-rounded  personalities  who  have  a 
balance  in  their  subject  matter  equip¬ 
ment  and  likewise  have  such  a  breadth 
of  aptitude  that  they  do  not  come  to  the 
college  presenting  such  a  one-sided  mor¬ 
alist  personality  that  they  take  the 
position  sometimes  of  disdain,  sometimes 
of  resentment,  and  make  the  task  of  the 
college  unduly  hard.  It  is  the  task  of 
both  the  college  and  the  school  to  de¬ 
velop  all-round  personalities  and  it  isn’t 
fair  to  make  a  second  institution,  the  re¬ 
ceiving  institution,  reap  the  results  of 
the  failures  of  the  earlier  institution. 

President  Clevenger:  At  this  time  I 
should  like  to  call  on  Dr.  Beatty. 


Dr.  Willard  W.  Beatty:  I  find  myself 
implicated  in  the  remarks  of  more  than 
one  speaker.  How  the  gentleman  who 
found  satisfaction  in  bulletin  No.  29  of 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  succeeded  in 
doing  so  is  beyond  my  imagination.  I 
have  read  that  document  and  I  have  read 
all  the  preceding  documents  and  I  could 
have  quoted  it  as  the  bible  upon  which  I 
stood  here  today.  If  there  is  any  series  of 
documents  that  ought  to  upset  the  com¬ 
placency  of  the  American  secondary 
schools  and  colleges  it  is  that  series  of 
documents  prepared  by  Learned  and 
Wood. 

They  also  tend  to  upset  some  of  the 
complacency  of  Dean  Peckstein  because 
they  indicate  that  there  are  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  students  in  the  high  schools  and 
colleges  of  Pennsylvania  who  have 
gained  a  tremendous  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion,  in  a  variety  of  subject  fields,  for 
which  they  do  not  have  to  thank  either 
the  high  school  or  the  college  and  that 
in  some  cases  that  particular  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  almost  a  handicap  m  get¬ 
ting  the  well-balanced  education  which 
we  like  to  say  we  are  giving  to  all  chil¬ 
dren.  I  commend  bulletin  No.  29  to  you. 
I  think  one  of  the  greatest  achievements 
of  this  meeting  might  be  that  all  of  you 
might  read  it,  or  any  large  proportiM 
of  you,  and  having  read  it  might  attempt 
to  do  something  about  some  of  the  facts 
that  are  brought  out  therein. 

Certainly  it  knocks  into  a  cocked  hat 
any  assumption  that  the  accrediting 
agency  is  exercising  any  influence  toward 
uniformity  in  the  institutions  which  it 
accredits.  It  shows  that  students  have 
degrees  from  certain  colleges  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  return  for  quality  of  work 
which  would  not  get  those  same  stu¬ 
dents  into  the  freshman  class  of  other 
institutions  in  that  same  state.  It  shows 
that  high  school  seniors  know  more  in 
a  wide  variety  of  fields  than  college 
seniors  do  in  regard  to  the  same  thing, 
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and,  most  amazing,  it  shows  that  a  large 
number  of  children  after  they  get 
through  college  know  less  than  they  did 
when  they  were  high  school  seniors. 

Now  those  are  a  few  of  the  disturb¬ 
ing  facts  that  are  contained  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  volume,  and  I  would  commend  it 
to  the  earnest  consideration  of  every  one 
of  you,  not  with  a  view  to  finding  some 
isolated  element  in  it  to  confirm  your 
existing  prejudices,  but  what  you  are 
going  to  do  about  the  great  panorama  of 
American  secondary  and  collegiate  edu¬ 
cation  that  is  set  forth  there  with  ob¬ 
jective  tests  of  the  most  exact  type  as  a 
basis  for  the  conclusions  which  are  drawn. 

Now  I  do  not  know  that  this  seven¬ 
teen-year  old  boy  is  isolated.  If  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  Henry 
Ford,  Thomas  Edison,  and  Charles 
Lindberg  found  the  American  colleges 
just  as  unsympathetic  and  it  did  not  seem 
to  dim  their  contributions  to  American 
achievement.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
our  whole  purpose  is  or  should  be  the 
well-rounded  development  of  individ¬ 
uals.  I  think  we  ought  to  expose  indi¬ 
viduals  as  they  go  through  college  to 
some  experiences  which  we  hope  will 
give  them  a  well-rounded  quality,  but  I 
think  if  we  really  examined  ourselves 
we  would  have  to  confess  that  a  good 
many  of  us  are  anything  but  well- 
rounded  and  yet  we  have  been  in  the 
academic  hopper  far  beyond  the  period  of 
graduation. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  know  that  other 
experiences  exist,  but  nothing  that  the 
American  secondary  school  or  the  Ameri¬ 
can  college  can  do  apparently  is  capable 
of  producing  any  large  number  of  in¬ 
dividuals  who  are  well-rounded  in  any 
specific  area,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
what  really  happens  I  think  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  colleges  is  that  they  ask  the 
secondary  school  to  produce  this  well- 
rounded  individual  and  then  for  a  major 
portion  of  the  college  course  try  to  get 


him  down  into  just  as  narrow  an  area  of 
specialization  as  they  can  possibly  find. 

One  of  the  colleges  with  which  I  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  at  the  present  time 
has  about  four  very  limited  areas  in 
which  a  student  can  go  through  courses 
in  home  economics  leading  to  teachers’ 
positions  in  home  economics,  and  if  you 
graduate  in  one  of  those  narrow  alleys 
you  cannot  do  the  work  of  the  other 
three  areas  of  home  economics  which 
any  teacher  ought  to  be  able  to  fulfill. 

Now  as  regards  the  tendency  of 
speakers  to  tell  you  what  you  ought  to 
do  instead  of  helping  you  to  do  it,  I 
think  there  needs  to  be  a  good  deal  of 
telling  what  we  ought  to  do  before  con¬ 
ditions  are  made  pKissible  so  that  we 
can  do  it.  I  have  been  a  member,  I  have 
been  told  by  indirection  today,  of  the 
active  group  in  the  Progressive  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  for  about  ten  years.  We 
have  been  very  much  concerned  with 
the  preparation  of  new  materials  of  in¬ 
struction  to  fill  in  places  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum  where  there  are  apparent  gaps,  not 
in  our  own  thinking  but  as  the  result 
of  studies,  of  surveys,  of  individual  case 
studies  of  numerous  students  cm  the 
adolescent  level,  and  preparation  of 
material  has  been  begun  for  which  we 
have  called  to  our  aid  some  of  the 
ablest  people  in  the  field  in  the  country 
and  have  had  financial  assistance  in  or¬ 
der  to  compensate  them  for  their  activi¬ 
ties. 

One  of  the  newer  fields  of  activity 
with  which  we  have  been  concerned  has 
been  that  of  human  relations.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  title  is  a  good  one,  but 
I  suppose  it  is  just  as  good  as  the 
“social  sciences”  or  any  other  generali¬ 
zation  of  that  particular  kind.  That  field 
has  to  do  with  the  ability  of  individuals 
to  get  on  with  each  other,  to  under¬ 
stand  themselves,  to  understand  their 
families,  to  understand  the  social  ve¬ 
neer  into  which  they  are  going  to  be 
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thrown,  and  a  series  of  textbooks,  of 
teachers’  guides,  of  collateral  reading, 
has  been  produced  by  the  Commission 
of  Human  Relations  of  the  Progressive 
Education  Association. 

Those  books  are  published  by  Apple- 
ton  and  Century  and  I  do  not  think  it 
is  necessary  for  me  to  proceed  much 
further  in  giving  you  their  titles.  They 
do  deal  with  what  a  youngster  needs  to 
know  more  about,  answering  questions 
which  more  than  600  young  people  have 
shown  they  want  to  know  the  answers 
to  and  which  they  are  not  getting  in  the 
ordinary  secondary  school.  A  volume 
has  been  prepared  on  the  family,  of  fam¬ 
ily  relations,  material  in  human  literature 
that  can  be  taught  from  the  standpoint 
of  human  relations,  and  a  series  of  edited 
films  drawn  from  some  of  the  ablest  pro¬ 
ductions  of  our  major  producers  which 
have  been  cut  down  to  a  fifteen  or 
twenty-minute  showing  and  tend  to  il¬ 
lustrate  vividly  certain  of  the  factors 
which  enter  into  successful  and  happy 
home  life  or  successful  adjustment  to  the 
outside  world. 

That  material  has  been  ready  now 
for  a  year  in  many  of  its  aspects.  While 
we  are  getting  a  great  deal  of  expression 
of  interest  in  it,  we  get  one  continuous 
excuse  for  not  dealing  with  it,  and  that 
is  that  to  date  colleges  have  not  been 
prepared  to  accept  such  material  as  a 
matriculation  unit  for  admission  to  a 
university,  and  that,  therefore,  until  we 
do  something  with  the  matriculation 
units  and  the  set-up  of  our  present  col¬ 
leges  in  regard  to  admissions,  there  isn’t 
very  much  the  high  school  can  do  about 
it;  they  would  like  to  but  they  cannot. 

Now  you  know  just  as  well  as  I  do 
that  that  excuse  in  the  majority  of  cases 
is  not  technically  correct,  that  in  many 
cases  the  colleges  are  not  as  arbitrary  as 
they  are  pictured  to  be.  But  there  does 
need  to  be  a  considerable  amout  of  work 
done  to  establish  the  fact.  Also  certain 


demands  from  the  high  school  people  if 
they  really  want  to  do  something  in  the 
reorganization  of  their  curriculum  must 
be  made  emphatic.  They  must  be  assured 
that  the  colleges  are  going  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  these  changes.  If  high 
school  people  think  the  changes  are  im¬ 
portant  they  can  bring  them  about.  If  the 
college  people  think  the  changes  are  de¬ 
sirable,  they  can  exert  the  influence  to 
bring  them  about.  And  if  an  agency  like 
this  Association  accepts  the  fact  that  cer¬ 
tain  modifications  in  secondary  and  col¬ 
lege  curricula  are  desirable  or  essential  to 
the  better  preparation  of  young  people 
for  life  in  a  democracy  those  changes 
can  be  brought  about.  But  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  any  one  group,  one  school,  one 
area,  differing  very  materially  from  the 
great  majority  is  very  slight  while  there 
is  an  agency  as  large  as  this  which  tends 
to  support  the  status  quo. 

Dr.  Eugene  B.  Elliott:  I  just  want  to 
say  one  word  in  connection  with  the 
liberalizing  of  accrediting  on  the  part  [ 
of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Just 
within  the  last  week  fifty-four  schools 
which  are  engaged  in  a  special  secondary 
study  in  the  state  have  been  permitted 
to  send  students  to  the  University  on 
the  basis  of  any  kind  of  pattern  of  sub¬ 
jects  which  may  be  taken,  the  only 
restriction  being  that  those  students 
shall  come  to  the  University  recom¬ 
mended  as  being  able  to  do  efficient  and 
effective  work.  The  holding  up  of  stand¬ 
ards  on  the  part  of  the  accrediting  agen¬ 
cies  is  not  going  to  curtail  greatly  the 
possibilities  in  our  secondary  schools. 

I  do  not  think  that  should  keep  us 
from  discussing  this  whole  general  prob¬ 
lem  of  democracy  in  education,  however, 
and  we  need  to  keep  hammering  away 
at  it.  We  need  to  talk  again  and  again 
about  getting  teachers  back  on  the  fir¬ 
ing  line  to  see  these  problems — as  they 
should  see  them.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
question  as  to  what  the  pei^le  who  are 
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here  this  morning  are  going  to  do  but  ited  must,  among  other  things,  maintain 


it  is  a  question  as  to  what  are  the  indi¬ 
vidual  teachers  back  there  on  the  firing 
line  going  to  do?  What  contribution 
are  they  going  to  make?  How  are  they 
going  to  see  to  it  that  youngsters  gradu¬ 
ating  into  colleges  and  into  life  itself  are 
really  going  to  be  good  American  citi¬ 
zens  who  are  willing  to  accept  responsi¬ 
bility  for  their  own  activities,  who  are 
going  to  try  to  see,  just  as  far  as  they 
can,  individual  problems  and  help  to 
solve  those  problems? 

Mr.  Alfred  C.  Nelson  (Denver,  Col.) : 
In  the  course  of  this  discussion  1  have 
sensed  a  trend  in  the  direction  of  the  con¬ 
cern  which  we  all  have  concerning  college 
admission,  what  the  student  is  going  to 
get  out  of  high  school  and  college  prepa¬ 
ration  for  life. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  to  make  the 
suggestion  and  raise  the  question  about 
the  policy  of  the  Association  with  respect 
to  accrediting.  We  all  hold  membership 
in  the  Association.  We  apparently  prize 
that  membership  primarily  because  our 
institutions  are  accredited  and  given  aca¬ 
demic  respectability  which  enables  us  to 
say  in  competition  with  others  who  might 
not  be  accredited  that  we  are  academi¬ 
cally  sound. 

There  will  probably  be  at  this  meeting 
some  institution  or  institutions  which, 
on  the  basis  of  their  reports  turned  in, 
will  be  denied  accredited  status  begin¬ 
ning  next  year.  The  question  will  be. 
What  will  be  the  effect  upon  those  insti¬ 
tutions?  If  for  some  reason,  in  many 
cases  perhaps  because  of  things  beyond 
their  own  control,  those  institutions  are 
denied  accredited  status  their  students 
and  their  graduates  are  going  to  say, 
“My  whole  academic  career  as  far  as 
recognition  on  the  outside  is  concerned 
has  been  injured  by  this  procedure.” 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that 
high  schools  in  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  territory,  in  order  to  be  accred- 


a  faculty  made  up  of  persons  who  are 
graduates  from  North  Central  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning  or  those  accred¬ 
ited  by  other  similar  agencies. 

The  first  effect  then  on  a  student  or  a 
graduate  of  an  institution  losing  accred¬ 
ited  standing  will  be,  “I  cannot  now  get 
a  position  in  the  North  Central  territory, 
or  a  satisfactory  position,  because  I  am 
debarred  from  that  position  by  virtue  of 
that  particular  aspect  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  faculty  competence.  If  that  is 
true — then  we  are  doing  a  great  in¬ 
justice. 

Dr,  Carl  G.  F.  Franzen  (Bloomington, 
Ind.) :  I  have  a  question  to  ask  the  Pres¬ 
ident  in  regard  to  his  report  in  consider¬ 
ing  accreditation.  The  talk  this  morning 
has  concerned  itself  with  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  secondary  school  and  col¬ 
lege.  The  recent  inquiry  has  been 
referred  to  and  I  want  to  quote  from 
that.  In  New  York  State,  in  any  one 
year,  twice  as  many  students  leave  high 
school  as  graduate,  and  I  want  to  ask 
the  President  in  regard  to  this  matter  of 
accreditation:  Isn’t  the  emphasis  now 
necessarily  disappearing  concerning  the 
relationship  between  high  school  and 
college  and  now  being  placed  more  on 
the  secondary  school  itself? 

As  an  illustration,  I  wish  he  had  quoted 
the  modified  statement  in  our  revised 
policies  for  the  present  year.  The  word 
“academic”  is  no  longer  found  in  refer¬ 
ence  either  to  curricula  or  to  teachers, 
but  we  are  considering  the  training  of 
all  kinds  of  teachers,  no  matter  what 
they  teach. 

Another  statement  occurred  in  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  one  of  the  reviewing  committees 
Tuesday  which  had  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  there  are 
certain  high  schools  that  are  not  academic 
high  schools  preparing  for  college,  and 
the  question  came  up,  should  those  high 
schools  apply  for  membership  in  the 
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North  Central  Association,  inasmuch  as  simply  as  a  college  preparatory  institu- 
they  are  not  training  for  college  entrance?  tion.  That  seems  to  be  the  tendency  in 

1  am  asking  the  President  what  part  the  state  in  which  I  work, 
is  the  North  Central  Association  going  Also  with  respect  to  the  accrediting  of 
to  play  in  the  accrediting  of  schools  those  high  schools  which  are  not  college 

whose  function  is  no  longer  college  pre-  preparatory,  the  trend  seems  to  be  in  the 

paratory?  direction  of  recommending  for  accredit- 

President  Clevenger:  Dr.  Franzen,  ing  any  which  are  rendering  a  real  serv- 

the  President  will  attempt  to  answer  the  ice  to  the  students  who  attend  them, 

questicms.  It  has  been  my  observation  whether  they  be  college  preparatory  stu- 

that  the  emphasis  on  college  preparation  dents  or  not. 

that  used  to  exist  in  the  high  school  has  The  time  has  now  come  when  I  am  of 
disappeared  to  a  great  extent  and  that  the  opinion  that  this  meeting  should  be 
the  high  school  is  no  longer  looked  upon  adjourned.  It  is  adjourned. 
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THE  PREPARATION  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

I.  PLANNING  THE  STUDY' 

Geo.  a.  Wores,  University  of  Chicago 


At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee 
on  Preparation  of  Secondary  School 
Teachers  an  analysis  was  made  of  the 
work  to  be  done  and  sub-committees 
were  created  for  dealing  with  the  several 
tasks.  Among  these  was  a  sub-commit¬ 
tee  on  College  and  University  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  Secondary  School  Teachers  for 
which  this  report  is  made.  The  member¬ 
ship  consists  of : 

C.  H.  Faust,  University  of  Chicago 

W.  H.  Furcason,  Wabash  College 

H.  M.  Gage,  Coe  College 

F.  R.  Henzuk,  University  of  Nebraska 

E.  B.  Wesley,  University  of  Minnesota 

Geo.  a.  Works,  University  of  Chicago 

Thus  far  this  sub-committee  has  based 
its  work  on  the  report  made  a  year  ago 
by  the  Association’s  Committee  on  the 
Subject  Matter  Preparation  of  Second¬ 
ary  School  Teachers.  It  is  now  address¬ 
ing  itself  to  two  tasks  which  were  defined 
in  that  report. 

I.  Interesting  colleges  and  universities  in 
giving  consideration  to  reforms  suggested  on 
PP-  4S3-S4  of  the  report.  It  is  not  assumed 
that  the  suggested  reforms  are  to  be  accepted 
but  rather  that  they  should  have  consideration 
with  a  view  to  acceptance,  modification,  or 
rejection  as  may  be  the  final  decision. 

i.  Interesting  a  group  of  learned  societies 
in  considering  the  practicability  of  their  dis¬ 
charging  the  responsibilities  that  are  put  before 
them  on  pp.  454-55  of  the  aforesaid  report. 

The  approach  both  to  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  and  to  learned  societies  will  be 
by  means  of  a  brief  letter  of  inquiry.  It 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  letter  that  is 
in  preparation  for  colleges  and  universi- 

'The  four  papers  printed  under  this  caption 
were  presented  before  the  Commission  on  Curri¬ 
cula,  Wednesday,  March  *9,  1939. — ^The  Editor. 


ties  that  are  preparing  secondary  school 
teachers.  The  letter  and  questions  fol¬ 
low: 

Dear  President: 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  North 
Central  Association  a  report  was  made  by  the 
Association’s  committee  on  the  Subject  Matter 
Preparation  of  Secondary  School  Teachers.  A 
portion  of  this  report  bearing  the  title,  ‘‘Inade¬ 
quacies  in  the  Subject  Matter  Preparation  of 
^condary  School  Teachers  and  Suggestions  for 
their  Correction,”  accompanies  this  letter.  The 
report  appeared  in  full  in  the  April,  1938, 
Quarterly. 

The  Association  now  has  a  Committee  on 
the  Preparation  of  High  School  Teachers  and 
this  committee  has  asked  the  undersigned  to 
write  a  selected  list  of  member  institutions 
for  advice  and  information  regarding  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  putting  the  “reforms”  as  stated  on 
PP-  453-454  of  the  accompanying  reprint  into 
effect. 

Below  are  a  few  questions,  the  replies  to 
which  from  member  institutions  will  be  of  ma¬ 
terial  assistance  to  the  Committee  in  preparing 
a  statement  for  the  Association  on  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  previous  report  as  well  as  giving  a 
basb  for  determining  the  modifications,  if  any, 
that  should  be  made  of  the  recommendations 
contained  in  it.  In  answering  these  questions 
you  may  find  sections  5  and  6,  pp.  445-447, 
and  section  8,  pp.  449-450  helpful  in  giving  the 
background  that  led  to  the  suggested  reforms. 

1.  Name  of  Institution  . 

2.  Name  of  Person  Reporting  . 

3.  Which  of  the  suggested  “reforms”  a,  b,  c, 
and  d  are  in  effect  in  your  institutions? 
(Check) 

4.  Which  of  the  suggested  “reforms”  a,  b,  c, 
and  d,  are  not  feasible  in  your  institu¬ 
tion?  (Check) 

5.  What  conditions  make  them  impracticable 
or  undesirable? 

6.  Enumerate  any  additional  “reforms,”  or 
modifications  of  those  suggested,  you 
think  the  Committee  should  have  in¬ 
cluded  in  its  1938  report. 

7.  If  this  Committee  should  desire  further 
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infonnation  from  your  institution,  to  The  reverse  side  of  this  sheet  may  be  used 
whom  should  the  correspondence  be  ad-  for  any  additional  suggestions,  criticisms,  or 
dressed?  .  general  statements  you  wish  to  make. 

II.  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  REFORMS  WITHIN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLi 
Harry  K.  Newburn,  State  University  of  Iowa 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North 
Central  Association  in  April,  1938,  the 
Association’s  Committee  on  Subject 
Matter  Preparation  of  Secondary  School 
Teachers  submitted  a  report  in  which 
there  was  included  “certain  conclusions 
concerning  some  of  the  specific  recom¬ 
mendations  which  will  contribute  to  pro¬ 
gress  toward  the  more  adequate  subject 
matter  preparation  of  high  school  teach¬ 
ers.” 

The  Association’s  new  Committee  on 
Preparation  of  High  School  Teachers 
established  a  Sub-committee  on  High 
Schools*  which  was  assigned  the  task  of 
implementing  the  reforms  printed  in  the 
Quarterly,  April  1938,  pp.  452-453. 
As  a  first  step  in  this  program  the  sub¬ 
committee  decided  to  prepare  an  inquiry 
blank  which  might  be  sent  to  a  sample 
of  high  school  principals  in  the  North 
Central  high  schools  so  that  their  reac¬ 
tions  to  the  suggestions  would  be  avail¬ 
able  for  study.  Specifically  the  purpose 
of  the  inquiry  was  to  determine,  (a) 
whether  the  recommendations  suggested 
were  feasible  and  workable,  and  (b)  the 
practical  problems  which  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  Association  would  face  in 
effecting  the  reforms  suggested.  The  sub¬ 
committee  felt  that  any  sensible  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem  should  involve 
the  reactions  of  the  principals  who  would 
be  forced  to  implement  the  recommend¬ 
ations  were  they  given  the  status  of 
criteria.  It  was  also  felt  that  such  a  sur- 

1  a  report  read  before  the  Commission  on  Cur¬ 
ricula,  March  29,  1939. — The  Editor. 

*  Members  of  this  committee  are:  DeWitt  S. 
Morgan,  Supt.  Schools,  Indianapolis,  Chairman; 
D.  H.  Eikenberry,  Ohio  State  University;  and 
Harry  K.  Newburn,  State  University  of  Iowa. 


vey  would  bring  to  light  any  great  varia¬ 
tions  in  practice  from  the  suggested 
reforms. 

In  pursuance  of  its  work,  the  sub¬ 
committee  sent  the  inquiry  form  to  the 
principals  of  some  625  (about  one-fifth) 
of  the  high  schools  in  the  North  Central 
Association  territory  seeking  their  reac¬ 
tions  to  the  suggested  reforms.  The 
schools  were  selected  by  states  on  a 
representative  basis  so  far  as  enrollment 
is  concerned.  Three  hundred  thirty-five 
principals  cooperated  by  returning  the 
completed  form.  The  distribution  of  the 
replies  among  the  schools  of  various 
sizes  is: 


Enrollment 

Number 

Under  200 

106 

200-  499 

124 

S00-1199 

61 

1200- 

44 

Total  335 

The  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Ralph  F.  Evans,  a  re¬ 
search  assistant  at  the  State  University 
of  Iowa,  who  did  the  analytical  work  in 
connection  with  the  inquiry  and  who 
assisted  materially  in  the  preparation  of 
this  statement. 

Each  principal  was  asked  to  indicate 
whether  he  agreed  wholly,  with  qualifi¬ 
cations,  or  not  at  all,  with  each  of  the 
four  Conclusions.  In  addition,  if  he  did 
not  agree  wholly  with  a  particular  con¬ 
clusion,  he  was  asked  to  comment  briefly 
as  to  his  reasons  therefor. 

The  inquiry  revealed  the  following  in¬ 
formation  relative  to  the  conclusions. 

Conclusion  A 

Young  and  inexperienced  teachers  should  be 
assigned  as  completely  as  possible  within  the 
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field  or  fields  in  which  they  are  best  prepared. 
This  implies  the  selection  of  teachers  whose 
qualifications  include  broad  preparation  in  an 
area  sufficiently  extensive  to  permit  such  as¬ 
signment.  It  implies  also  such  adjustment  in 


successful  teaching)  in  order  to  adjust  to  a 
new  teacher.  (Enrollment  1278) 

Although  shifting  older  teachers  may  pre¬ 
vent  staleness,  much  changing  would  tend  to 
develop  irresponsibility.  It  might  tend  to  dis- 


TABLE  I 

Reactions  or  Principals  to  Conclusion  A 


Agree  wholly 


Agree  with 
Qualifications 


Agree 
Not  at  all 


Number  I  Per  Cent 


the  duties  of  other  teachers  as  will  make  this 
possible. 

The  reactions  of  the  principals  to  this 
conclusion  are  summarized  in  Table  I. 

The  qualifying  statements  made  by 
the  principals  indicated  that  the  last 
sentence  of  the  conclusion  was  its  most 
objectionable  part.  It  was  felt  that 
teachers  who  were  already  well  estab¬ 
lished  in  their  teaching  assignments 
within  a  system  should  not  be  disturbed 
to  accommodate  the  training  of  a  new, 
inexperienced  teacher.  Principals  felt 
that  it  was  better  to  secure  teachers 
whose  training  enabled  them  to  fit  in 
with  the  already  established  program. 
Administrators  of  the  smaller  schools 
indicated  that  scheduling  difficulties,  in¬ 
herent  in  the  smaller  schools,  consti¬ 
tuted  a  real  obstacle  to  a  rigid  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  conclusion. 

The  following  quotations  taken  from 
the  completed  inquiry  are  indicative  of 
the  reactions  to  this  conclusion. 

The  only  question  I  have  in  regard  to  this 
conclusion  is  concerned  with  the  amount  of 
adjustment  in  other  teachers’  schedules  to  make 
the  assignment  of  the  new  teacher  possible. 
(Enrollment  689) 

Teacher  A  with  a  major  or  minor  which 
she  has  never  taught  should  not  be  shifted  to 
teach  such  a  subject  (after  several  years  of 


rupt  standards  rather  than  improve.  (Enroll¬ 
ment  193) 

Teachers  of  experience  and  tenure  in  a  sys¬ 
tem  often  resent  being  shifted  out  of  their 
traditional  work  for  a  novice.  Also,  the  young 
teacher  may  do  better  work  in  a  remote  field 
than  experienced  teachers  who  have  been  so 
long  out  of  college  as  to  be  rusty  on  subject 
matter.  (Enrollment  1249) 

Supplementary  to  these  reactions, 
principals  were  asked  to  report  in  detail 
the  training  and  teaching  assignments  of 
all  new,  inexperienced  teachers  in  their 
systems  this  year.  Reports  were  received 
on  340  teachers  from  159  schools.  Of 
these  new,  inexperienced  teachers,  308 
are  carrying  teaching  assignments  which 
are  not  in  conflict  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  made  in  Conclusion  A.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  the  exceptions  seemed  to  be  caused 
by  the  necessity  for  some  teacher  to  han¬ 
dle  “left-over”  classes  and  such  special 
classes  as  music,  physical  education,  art, 
library,  occupations.  Junior  Business 
Training,  salesmanship,  and  safety.  In 
such  situations,  principals  were  forced 
to  assign  these  “extra”  classes  to  the  per¬ 
sons  who  seemingly  could  handle  them 
best,  even  though  such  persons  did  not 
have  the  training  suggested  in  the  re¬ 
forms. 

Table  II  shows  the  number  of  new 
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teachers  reported  from  each  of  the  en¬ 
rollment  classifications  along  with  the 
number  in  each  classification  who  were 
assigned  to  teach  subjects  without  the 
required  amount  of  training.  There  is 
an  obvious  though  slight  tendency  for 
teacher-assignments  in  the  smaller  school 
more  frequently  to  violate  the  suggested 


unrelated  fields,  often  justified  the  as¬ 
signment  of  teachers  to  such  fields  as 
biology  and  English,  or  mathematics 
and  foreign  language.  As  with  Conclu¬ 
sion  A,  some  principals  were  opposed  to 
the  conclusion  because  they  were  aware 
of  the  scheduling  difficulties  which  often 
necessitated  the  assignment  of  a  teacher 


TABLE  II 

Assignments  op  New,  Inexperienced  Teachers 
WITH  Reference  to  Conclusion  A 


Enrollment 

In  Agreement 

In  Conflict 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Under  zoo . 

80 

87.9 

zoo-  499 . 

134 

893 

Soo-1,199 . 

45 

93-8 

1,200-  . 

54 

96.4 

arrangement  than  is  true  in  the  larger 
school,  as  might  well  be  expected. 

Conclusion  B 

All  teachers  should  be  assigned  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  teaching  of  fields  and  subjects 
which  are  related  to  each  other,  as  for  exam¬ 
ple,  physics  and  mathematics,  English  and  for¬ 
eign  language,  home  economics  and  biology. 

The  reactions  of  the  principals  to  this 
conclusion  are  summarized  in  Table  III. 

Lack  of  agreement  as  to  which  sub¬ 
jects  might  properly  be  called  “related 
subjects”  prevented  some  principals  from 
being  in  complete  accord  with  this  con¬ 
clusion.  In  addition  to  this,  it  was  felt 
that  innate  or  developed  interests,  lead¬ 
ing  to  adequate  training  in  seemingly 


to  a  class  in  a  field  unrelated  to  her 
major  teaching  load.  There  is  relatively 
little  relationship  between  the  responses 
on  this  item  and  the  size  of  school. 

The  following  quotations  taken  from 
the  completed  forms  are  indicative  of 
the  reactions  to  this  conclusion. 

I  once  had  a  mathematics  teacher  whose 
hobby  was  creative  writing  and  the  study  of 
word  derivations.  I  used  her  most  profitably  in 
teaching  a  course  in  ninth  year  English  in 
which  some  special  emphasis  was  desired  on 
the  use  of  the  dictionary  and  etymology.  A 
second  example  of  my  recollection  is  a  very 
superior  shorthand  teacher  who  had  rare  dra¬ 
matic  talent,  both  creative  and  instructional.  I 
believe  in  capitalizing  talent  and  teacher  influ¬ 
ence  wherever  I  can  find  them.  (Enrollment 

n6s) 


TABLE  III 

Reactions  op  Principals  to  Conclusion  B 


Enrollment 

Agree  wholly 

Agree  with 
Qualifications 

Agree  Not  at  all 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Under  zoo . 

■■ 

MW 

27-3 

6 

5-7 

zoo-  499 . 

20.S 

1.6 

SOO-1,199 . 

29-5 

3-3 

1,200-  . 

mJm 

mm 

38.6 

2.3 

Total . 

233 

70.0 

89 

z6.7 

^9 

3-3 
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I  have  personally  taught  English  and  chem¬ 
istry.  The  first  requisites  should  be  a  knowl¬ 
edge  and  an  interest  of  and  in  the  fields.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  teachers  should  be 
so  trained  that  they  are  ignorant  of  everything 
but  a  particular  specialization.  I  do  not  know 
why  mathematics  should  be  taught  by  a 
physicist  any  more  than  by  a  musician  or 
artist,  if  the  latter  are  interested  and  trained 
in  the  field,  and  they  should  be  trained  if  not 
interested.  I  do  not  see  why  the  home  maker 
should  be  any  more  qualified  to  expound  the 
internal  structure  of  grasshoppers  and  lobsters 
than  the  English  or  history  teacher.  (Enroll¬ 
ment  i6s) 

Your  conclusion  assumes  a  fixity  of  relation- 
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was  to  the  effect  that  the  outlook  of  a 
teacher  upon  the  entire  educational  pro¬ 
gram  could  be  broadened  by  having  her 
teach  in  more  than  one  field  and  that  it 
might  very  easily  be  distorted  if  she 
were  confined  to  a  more  limited  area. 
Again,  as  with  the  other  conclusions,  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  arranging  satisfactory  class 
schedules  often  necessitated  practices 
diametrically  opposed  to  this  conclusion. 
The  Table  shows  little  variation  in  the 
responses  on  the  basis  of  school  size. 

The  following  quotations  taken  from 


TABLE  IV 

Ructions  of  Principals  to  Conclusion  C 


Enrollment 

Agree  wholly 

Agree  with 
Qualifications 

Agree  Not  at  all 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Under  200 

mm 

69.2 

28 

3-9 

200-  499 . 

80.0 

23 

0.8 

Soo-1,199 . 

71.7 

16 

1-7 

1,200-  . 

■9 

72.7 

10 

4.6 

Total . 

243 

74- 1 

77 

23  s 

8 

2.4 

ship  that  may  be  questioned.  Certainly  physics 
and  home  economics  have  many  relationships 
that  are  as  vital  as  the  biological.  (Enrollment 

174) 

Conclusion  C 

All  classes  or  sections  of  classes  in  a  given 
field  should  be  assigned  to  the  minimum  num¬ 
ber  of  teachers  consistent  with  reasonable 
loads. 

The  reactions  of  the  principals  to  this 
conclusion  are  summarized  in  Table  IV. 

The  opposition  to  this  conclusion  cen¬ 
tered  around  an  apparent  implication  of 
the  conclusion  —  the  confinement  of 
teachers  to  a  narrower  area  of  teaching 
than  would  be  true  if  the  classes  or  sec¬ 
tions  of  classes  within  a  given  field  were 
distributed  among  several  teachers.  It 
was  felt  that  deadening  monotony  often 
resulted  when  a  teacher  had  to  instruct 
several  classes  of  one  subject  or  when 
she  was  confined  to  a  rather  narrow  area 
in  which  to  work.  A  frequent  comment 


the  completed  forms  are  indicative  of 
the  reactions  to  this  conclusion. 

It  grows  very  wearisome  to  teach  nothing 
but  bookkeeping  and  the  teacher  says  that  he 
cannot  have  the  interest  with  so  much  repeti¬ 
tion.  (Enrollment  2335) 

Teaching  is  not  primarily  a  production  job 
that  can  be  reduced  to  assembly  technique.  A 
teacher  must  put  enthusiasm  and  personality 
into  every  teaching  act.  It  is  my  conviction 
that  nothing  could  be  much  more  deadly  than 
six  consecutive  sections  of  English  III  or  Al¬ 
gebra  I.  (Enrollment  2021) 

There  is  much  to  the  belief  that  teachers 
become  narrow  when  they  teach  in  one  field 
only.  They  see  the  entire  school  only  in  the 
light  of  their  own  department.  Asking  a  teacher 
to  teach  one  class  outside  of  her  immediate 
field  b  good  for  the  wide  awake  teacher  but  b 
terrible  for  students  when  she  b  unwilling  to 
teach  in  the  field.  (Enrollment  270) 

Three  teachers  have  English  classes  in  thb 
school  where  two  teachers  could  easily  handle 
all  of  them.  I  have  it  divided  that  way  because 
it  makes  possible  a  better  schedule  for  certain 
students.  (Enrollment  266) 
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SUMMARY  OF  PRINCIPALS’  REACTIONS  TO 
SUGGESTED  REFORMS 

The  reactions  of  the  principals  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Only  a  small  minority  indicated  a 
direct  opposition  to  any  one  of  the  con¬ 
clusions.  There  was  more  general  agree¬ 
ment  with  Conclusion  A  and  the  greatest 
disagreement  occurred  in  connection 
with  Conclusion  B.  Even  here  only  3 
per  cent  disagreed  completely  while 
somewhat  over  one-fourth  qualified  their 
agreement. 

2.  In  many  school  systems,  however, 
the  principals  report  factors  which  ne¬ 
cessitate,  in  some  cases,  the  assignment 
of  teachers  in  such  a  manner  as  to  dis¬ 
agree  somewhat  with  the  suggested  re¬ 
forms.  These  factors  seem  less  active  as 
enrollment  increases. 

3.  The  principals,  in  considerable 
numbers,  believe  that  an  operating  school 
should  not  be  disturbed  unduly  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  new  and  inexperi¬ 
enced  teacher.  Furthermore,  the  admin¬ 
istrators  suggest  that  innate  and  devel¬ 
oped  interests  leading  at  times  to  training 
in  so-called  unrelated  fields  justify  the 
assignment  of  a  teacher  to  such  areas.  It 
was  difficult  to  secure  intelligent  response 
to  Conclusion  B  because  of  the  lack  of 
agreement  as  to  what  constitutes  “re¬ 
lated  fields.” 

4.  The  responses  suggest  that  any¬ 
thing  which  tends  to  discourage  a  broad 
outlook  upon  the  whole  educational 
program  of  the  school  should  be 
avoided. 

5.  In  general,  administrators  appear 
to  be  assigning  new  and  inexperienced 
teachers  as  completely  as  possible  within 
the  limits  of  the  local  situation  to  the 
fields  in  which  they  are  best  prepared. 

The  final  part  of  the  inquiry  requested 
a  response  to  the  following  question  in 
an  effort  to  check  agreement  with  this 
statement. 


Conclusion  D 

In  the  light  of  your  experience,  what  ele¬ 
ments  bearing  upon  teacher  personnel  (training, 
certification,  accreditation  or  others)  limit  the 
effectiveness  with  which  you  can  utilize  teach¬ 
ers  on  your  staff? 

The  following  summary  indicates  the 
nature  of  the  responses  to  this  section  of 
the  inquiry. 

I.  Relative  to  training 

I.  Teachers  are  too  frequently  prepared  to 
instruct  in  narrow  fields  of  subject  matter. 

3.  Teachers  are  woefully  deficient  in  (a)  u 
understanding  of  the  organization,  place,  and 
function  of  the  American  schools  in  society, 

(b)  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  physic^, 
mental,  and  social  characteristics  of  pupils, 

(c)  practical  social  experiences,  and  (d)  desir¬ 
able  personality  traits. 

3.  Teachers  are  unprepared  to  do  satisfac¬ 
tory  work  in  guidance  and  extra-curriculum 
activities. 

II.  Relative  to  certification 

Teachers  often  have  enough  training,  ac¬ 
cording  to  present  standards,  to  be  certified  to 
teach  particular  subjects,  but  such  training  is 
too  meagre  for  effective  instruction  in  such 
subjects. 

III.  Relative  to  accreditation 

Standards  for  accreditation  often  penalize 

schook  by  not  permitting  them  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  teachers  who,  through  either  success¬ 
ful  teaching  experience  or  individual  study, 
have  become  superior  in  particular  fields  even 
though  they  do  not  have  the  requisite  amount 
of  formal  training  in  such  areas. 

The  following  quotations  taken  from 
the  completed  forms  are  indicative  of  the 
reactions  to  this  question. 

I  employ  a  man  who  has  15  semester  hours 
of  social  science  and  who  has  taught  sociology 
for  eight  years.  He  has  no  credits  in  college 
sociology.  I  cannot  use  him  although  that  is 
the  subject  he  wants  to  teach  and  the  one  in 
my  staff  who  can  best  do  it.  (Enrollment  393) 

Their  ability  to  do  something  other  than 
teach.  Most  teachers  are  satisfied  with  the 
mere  number  of  hours  required  for  majors  and 
minors.  I  want  teachers  who  are  human  heings 
and  who  have  outside  interests.  Through  these 
interests  they  can  become  effective  teachers 
and  leaders.  I  am  tired  of  teachers  who  are  so 
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timid  they  are  afraid  to  open  their  mouths. 
(Enrollment  700) 

The  fault  lies  in  peculiar  personality  traits 
rather  than  with  the  type  of  training  the 
teacher  has  had.  Excellent  training  b  of  no 
avail  if  the  “raw  material”  b  unsuited  to  the 
business  of  teaching.  (Enrollment  134) 

Lack  of  experience  b  clearly  brought  out  by 
the  apparent  inability  of  new  teachers  to  apply 
the  principles  of  psychology  learned  or  which 
should  have  been  learned  in  college.  Many 
teachers  appear  to  lack  understanding  of  social 
rebtionships,  or,  how  to  get  along  with  others, 
of  their  professional  group,  lay  group,  and 
studenb.  (Enrollment  373) 

In  our  experience,  the  specific  requirement 
of  fifteen  semester  hours  of  academic  credit  in 
education  has  served  to  eliminate  many  indi- 
viduab  eminently  suited  for  our  work,  in 
favor  of  individuals  less  well  qualified  but  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  requbite  hours  of  education.  A 
notable  case  of  thb  occurred  several  years  ago 
when  a  splendid  teacher  was  forced  to  leave 
the  staff  on  thb  score;  he  b  now  a  professor 
of  hbtory  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  where 
he  went  directly  from  here.  (Enrollment  94) 

CONCLUDING  STATEMENT 

The  replies  to  the  inquiry  indicate 
rather  definitely  that  the  principals  in 
general  agree  with  the  conclusions  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  Committee,  as  general 


guides  to  the  assignment  of  teachers.  It 
is  further  apparent  that  a  real  effort 
is  being  made  to  assign  teachers  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  service  from  them.  On  the  other 
hand  the  responses  indicate  quite  clearly 
that  there  are  factors  in  the  local  situa¬ 
tion  and  in  the  background  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  teacher  which  should  and  are 
being  considered  in  the  teaching  assign¬ 
ment.  To  suggest  that  the  administrator 
ignore  these  factors  is  to  suggest  that  he 
fall  short  in  his  obligation  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  While  the  writer  cannot  speak 
for  the  sub-committee  as  a  whole,  he  be¬ 
lieves  very  definitely  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  should' confine  its  efforts  in  this 
matter  to  the  suggestion  of  desirable 
principles  to  be  followed  in  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  teachers  to  serve  as  guides  for 
the  administrator,  but  with  the  full  reali¬ 
zation  that  the  intelligent  principal  must 
be  given  enough  freedom  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  spiecial  abilities  and  interests 
of  his  staff,  whenever  he  is  certain  that 
through  such  action,  he  provides  within 
his  school  a  more  satisfactory  learning 
environment. 


III.  STATE  ADMINISTERED  TEACHER  SELECTION  TECHNIQUES 
AND  CERTIFICATION 
John  R.  Emens,  Wayne  University,  Detroit 


Teacher  certification  is  one  of  a  series 
of  state  administered  teacher  personnel 
procedures.  The  general  principle  that 
“education  is  a  state  function”  combined 
with  compulsory  education  laws  places 
responsibility  upon  the  state  for  supply¬ 
ing  an  adequate  number  of  qualified 
teachers  for  the  schools  of  the  state. 
The  state  should  also  guarantee  suffici¬ 
ent  security  for  appropriately  educated 
teachers  so  that  educational  needs  of  the 
constituents  can  be  met.  Thus  the  state 
becomes  involved  in  a  number  of  teacher 
personnel  activities  including:  recruit¬ 
ment  and  selection  of  prospiective  teach¬ 
ers,  approval  of  teacher  educating  insti¬ 


tutions,  teacher  education,  certification, 
placement,  tenure,  state  minimum  salary 
laws,  and  retirement. 

Issues  arising  in  the  administration 
of  teacher  certification  procedures  in¬ 
clude  the  following: 

I.  Why  certificate  teachers? 

1.  Education  b  a  state  function 

2.  Members  of  the  profession  desire  cer¬ 
tification 

II.  Who  shall  certificate  teachers  ? 

1.  State  agency 

2.  Teacher  educating  institutions 

3.  Local  employers 

III.  Who  shall  determine  the  basis  for  cer¬ 
tification? 

1.  State  agency 

2.  Teacher  educating  institutions 
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3.  Employers 

4.  Cooperative — representative — 
advisory  group 

IV.  Upon  what  basis  shall  certificates  be 

granted? 

1.  What  teachers  have  “had” 

2.  What  teachers  can  “do” 

V.  What  types  of  certificates  shall  be 

granted? 

1.  “Blanket”  or  “specific” 

2.  Life,  limited,  or  “permanent” 

VI.  How  many  teachers  shall  be  certificated? 

1.  All  who  enroll,  or  quota 

2.  Supply  and  demand  relationship 

3.  Elimination  of  duplication,  and  defi¬ 
ciencies 

VII.  Who  shall  select  candidates  who  are  to 

be  certificated  as  teachers? 

1.  State  agency 

2.  Teacher  educating  institutions 

VIII.  What  shall  be  the  criteria  for  selection? 

1.  Intelligence 

2.  Scholarship 

3.  Subject-matter  preparation 

4.  Speech 

$.  Health  and  physical  fitness 

6.  Personality 

7.  Character 

8.  Mental  adjustment 

The  North  Central  Association  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  “Subject-Matter  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  Secondary  School  Teachers”  del¬ 
egated  the  consideration  of  the  suggested 
“Reforms  in  Certificating  and  Accredit¬ 
ing  Regulations”  to  our  Sub-Committee. 
The  Sub-Committee  met  with  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Committee  in  Chicago,  November 
26  and  27.  At  this  meeting  the  Sub- 
Committee  prepared  a  report  listing  the 
purposes,  problems  and  issues,  suggested 
general  principles,  recommendations  and 
problems  for  study.  This  report  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  General  Committee  which 
requested  the  Sub-Committee  to  “collect 
information  relative  to  techniques  em¬ 
ployed  in  selecting  teachers  for  training 
in  the  North  Central  Association  area.” 
It  was  further  suggested  that  the  Sub- 
Committee  “Collect  data  through  state 
departments  relating  to  the  problems  for 
study  as  suggested  in  the  report  of  the 


Sub-Committee.”  The  problems  which 
the  Sub-Committee  suggested  for  study 
included: 

1.  Which  states  have  organized  and  admin¬ 
istered  state  programs  for  the  selection  of  pros¬ 
pective  teachers? 

2.  What  selection  techniques  are  used  by 
teacher  educating  institutions  in  the  North 
Central  Association? 

3.  What  states  or  state  agencies  in  the  North 

Central  Association  now  approve  teacher  edu¬ 
cating  institutions  on  the  basis  of  accrediting  i 
and  regional  accrediting  agencies?  | 

4.  Which  states  have  available  teacher  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  data? 

5.  Which  states  in  the  North  Central  Associ¬ 
ation  have  representative  state  advisory  groups 
for  teacher  education?  What  have  they  accom¬ 
plished?  What  are  they  now  doing? 

To  date  the  Sub-Committee  reports: 

I.  State  teacher  selection  techniques  and 
procedures 

A  questionnaire  report  has  been  received 
from  the  state  director  of  teacher  education  or 
corresponding  official  in  each  of  the  twenty 
states  in  the  North  Central  Associtaion.  The 
information  obtained  indicates: 

I. 

1.  Are  there  any  laws  in  your  state  concerning 
the  selection  of  prospective  candidates  for 
teacher  training?  Yes,  o;  No,  20. 

2.  Does  the  state  certification  agency  have  any 
regulations  relating  to  the  selection  of  pros¬ 
pective  candidates  for  teacher  training?  Yes, 

2;  No,  18. 

3.  Does  the  state  certificating  agency  delegate 
the  responsibility  for  the  selection  of  pros¬ 
pective  candidates  for  teacher  training  to 
the  teacher-educating  institutions?  Yes,  12; 

No,  8. 

o.  Does  the  State  Agency  have  the  power  to 
approve  and  eliminate  teacher-education 
institutions  ?  Yes,  12;  No,  7 ;  No  Reply,  i. 
b.  Has  a  state  study  been  made  of  the  selec¬ 
tion  techniques  used  by  the  various 
teacher  education  institutions  in  your 
state?  Yes,  i;  No,  18;  No  Reply  i. 

II. 

I.  Is  there  an  advisory  committee  on  teacher 
education  and/or  teacher  certification  in 
your  state?  Yes,  6;  No,  14. 
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A  preliminary  questionnaire  relating 
to  the  teacher  selection  techniques  used 
by  teacher  educating  institutions  was 
used  in  Wisconsin  and  with  certain 
Michigan  institutions.  A  more  complete 
questionnaire  is  now  being  developed 
which  will  be  sent  to  all  teacher  educat¬ 
ing  institutions  in  the  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation.  Suggestions  concerning  items 
to  be  included  in  this  questionnaire  will 
be  appreciated  by  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

A  survey  of  trends  in  teacher  person¬ 
nel  administration  will  be  summarized 
in  this  study  by  the  Sub-Committee. 


CONCLUDING  STATEMENT 

Any  educational  program  is  depend¬ 
ent  upon  an  adequate  supply  of  appro¬ 
priately  educated  teachers.  To  attain 
these  goals  it  is  necessary  to  establish 
working  relationships  among  state  agen¬ 
cies,  teacher  educating  institutions,  and 
employing  officials.  The  purpose  of  the 
present  study  is  to  obtain  information 
concerning  these  inter-relationships  in 
the  states  in  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  to  obtain  data  concerning  spe¬ 
cific  teacher  personnel  activities  such  as 
selection  techniques,  and  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  data. 


IV.  A  SURVEY  OF  COOPERATIVE  TEACHER  EDUCATION  CARRIED  ON  BY 
INSTITUTIONS  WITHIN  THE  ASSOCIATION 
Samuex  Everett,  Northwestern  University 


Perhaps  the  “hot  spot”  in  American 
Education  today  is  the  preparation  of 
teachers.  The  improvement  of  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  education,  although 
conditioned  by  a  number  of  factors  such 
as  buildings,  equipment,  state  and  insti¬ 
tutional  requirements  and  curricula  of¬ 
ferings,  is  basically  dependent  upon  the 
quality  of  teaching.  The  teaching  and 
administrative  personnel  has  always 
been  considered  important.  There  has, 
however,  recently  been  an  increasing 
emphasis  upon  the  quality  of  teaching 
and  the  more  adequate  preparation  of 
teachers  and  administrators  in  public 
education. 

Only  a  few  instances  of  this  renewal 
of  interest  need  to  be  mentioned.  The 
American  Council  on  Education  has  now 
established  a  Commission  on  Teacher 
Education  which  is  planning  to  under¬ 
take,  with  the  assistance  of  liberal  grants 
of  money  from  the  General  Education 
Board,  a  program  of  comprehensive 
study  and  experimentation  in  teacher 
education.  The  Progressive  Education 
Association  has  been  experimenting  in 
the  last  few  years  with  a  type  of  teacher 


education  carried  on  in  summer  Work¬ 
shops.  These  latter  ventures  have  been 
so  successful  that  in  the  summer  of  1939 
ten  Workshops  in  Secondary  Education 
are  to  be  established  in  teacher  prepara¬ 
tory  institutions  scattered  throughout 
the  country.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  teachers  from  secondary 
schools  in  the  North  Central  area  will 
this  summer  attend  these  P.E.A.  Work¬ 
shops.  The  work  of  the  committees  on 
Teacher  Training  of  various  national 
educational  groups  has  also  recently 
been  assuming  increasing  importance; 
while  graduate  institutions  which  pre¬ 
pare  teachers  have  in  the  last  few  years 
been  giving  a  great  deal  of  basic  thought 
to  reorganizing  their  programs  of  teacher 
preparation. 

Certainly  one  of  the  aspects  of  the 
preparation  of  teachers  which  is  of  ma¬ 
jor  impiortance  is  the  type  of  cooperative 
arrangements  which  are  being  worked 
out  between  teacher  preparatory  institu¬ 
tions  and  cooperating  secondary  schools. 
Practice  teaching,  supervised  observa¬ 
tion,  and  part-time  teaching  internships 
in  demonstration  schools  in  connection 
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with  universities  and  normal  schools, 
and  public  high  schools,  are  illustrations 
of  such  cooperative  arrangements. 

Administrators  of  both  secondary 
schools  and  teacher  preparatory  institu¬ 
tions  are  naturally  enough  tremendously 
interested  in  the  ways  and  means  by 
which  cooperative  teacher  training  can 
be  carried  on.  Experienced  teachers  who 
wish  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  and 
inexperienced  teachers,  are  also  inter¬ 
ested  in  types  of  in-service  and  pre¬ 
service  education  which  improve  their 
educational  effectiveness. 

Believing  that  it  was  necessary  to  find 
out  just  what  cooperative  arrangements 
now  exist  between  teacher  preparatory 
institutions  and  secondary  schools  in  the 
North  Central  Association,  the  North 
Central  Committee  on  the  Preparation 
of  Secondary  School  Teachers  author¬ 
ized  a  study  to  be  made  of  these  ar¬ 
rangements.  A  questionnaire  was,  there¬ 
fore,  prepared  by  the  Sub-Committee  on 
Cooperative  Teacher  Education  and 
sent  to  the  Institutions  of  Higher  Learn¬ 
ing  in  the  Association  to  obtain  the  de¬ 
sired  data. 

The  response  to  this  questionnaire 
was  most  gratifying.  Eighty-three  per 
cent  of  the  Accredited  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education  in  the  North  Central 
Association  returned  the  instrument.  For 
purposes  of  analysis  the  questionnaires 
were  divided  according  to  the  types  of 
institutions  from  which  they  came.  The 
following  seven  divisions  were  used: 
Catholic  Institutions,  Liberal  Arts  Col¬ 
leges,  Private  Universities,  State  Col¬ 
leges  and  Universities,  Teachers  Col¬ 
leges,  Junior  Colleges  and  Technical  In¬ 
stitutions.  The  returns  from  the  latter 
two  fypes  of  institutions  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  total  analysis  due  to  the 
fact  that  of  the  forty  Junior  Colleges  re¬ 
plying  only  three  have  cooperative  ar¬ 
rangements  with  secondary  schools  for 
preparing  secondary  school  teachers. 


and  in  the  case  of  Technical  Institu¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  Armour  Institute  of 
Technology,  there  are  no  departments 
of  education.  The  tabulated  returns  then 
are  from  Catholic  Institutions,  Liberal 
Arts  Colleges,  Private  Universities, 
State  Colleges  and  Universities  and 
Teachers  Colleges.  The  total  responses 
from  these  five  types  of  institutions  will 
then  be  presented.  Differences  between 
typies  of  institutions  will  be  considered 
when  these  seem  to  be  significant. 

Of  the  total  number  of  returns  from 
the  above  five  t5q)es  of  institutions  160, 
or  85  per  cent  of  the  total,  have  some 
typie  of  coop)erative  arrangements  with 
secondary  schools  either  in  their  grad¬ 
uate  or  undergraduate  programs.  These 
160  institutions  are  using  512  secondary 
schools  in  connection  with  their  teacher 
training  programs.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  only  51  of  the  512  secondary 
schools  are  more  than  ten  miles  away 
from  the  graduate  institution.  As  will 
be  seen  later,  transportation  is  a  real 
problem  in  working  out  coop)erative  ar¬ 
rangements  even  within  a  ten  mile 
radius,  and  only  a  few  institutions  are 
attempting  to  use  schools  outside  this 
radius. 

The  most  unanimous  response  to  any 
item  on  the  questionnaire  was  given  to 
the  inquiry,  “How  valuable  do  you  feel 
that  cooperative  arrangements  are  be¬ 
tween  secondary  schools  and  teacher 
preparatory  institutions?”  79  per  cent 
indicated  that  they  were  of  “great 
value,”  20  p)er  cent  of  “considerable 
value,”  and  only  .6  of  one  p)er  cent  of 
“little  value.”  An  interesting  letter  from 
the  superintendent  of  schools  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  large  city  system  in  Indiana, 
which  was  included  with  one  of  the  re¬ 
turned  questionnaires,  clearly  states 
what  seems  to  be  the  distinct  consensus 
of  opinion.  He  writes  “Student  teaching 
is  in  my  judgment  the  most  valuable 
course  that  is  required  in  the  prepiara- 
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tion  of  a  teacher.  Students  have  verified 
this  opinion  and  in  addition  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  observe  many  student 
teachers  grow  from  stumbling  beginners 
to  competent  leaders  in  the  course  of  the 
student  teaching  experience.  Without  ex¬ 
ception  these  students  have  stated  that 
they  benefited  more  from  the  student 
teaching  experience  than  from  any  other 
course  taken  in  the  college  or  university.” 
(He  continues.) 

“The  effect  on  the  schools  in  which 
student-teaching  is  done  is  also  stimu¬ 
lating.  Teachers  who  are  responsible  for 
supervising  students  make  more  careful 
preparation  and  give  more  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  activities  of  their  children.” 

This  statement  is  of  added  interest  in 
as  much  as  it  represents  the  opinion  of 
a  public  school  official. 

In  general  the  cooperating  high 
schools  give  two  types  of  service.  First, 
they  serve  as  demonstration  schools  and 
second,  they  offer  opportunities  for 
practice  teaching.  Only  95  of  the  512 
secondary  schools  are  used  in  graduate 
programs  and  these  95  schools  are  used 
by  only  26  institutions  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  graduate  students.  Of  the  five 
groups  of  institutions  being  considered. 
State  Colleges  and  Universities  have  by 
far  the  highest  percentage  of  coopera¬ 
tive  arrangements  in  connection  with 
their  graduate  programs,  with  9  out 
of  21  reporting  such  a  relationship. 
Slightly  over  one-fifth  of  the  Private 
Universities  report  similar  practices; 
while  only  three  of  the  81  Liberal  Arts 
Colleges  reporting  use  secondary  schools 
in  graduate  work. 

No  quantitative  data  was  procured 
regarding  the  detailed  nature  of  coopera¬ 
tive  arrangements  in  graduate  programs. 
It  may  be  desirable  to  obtain  this  infor¬ 
mation  in  a  subsequent  study.  The  data 
did  however  indicate  that  internship 
teaching  by  graduate  students  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  significant  type  of  preparation  in 


some  institutions.  Such  an  internship 
plan  is  described  in  a  bulletin  issued  by 
the  College  of  Education  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois,  which  was  returned  with 
the  questionnaire  and  is  entitled  “The 
Internship  Teaching  Plan.” 

There  seem  to  be  three  distinct  types 
of  administration  and  supervision  of 
cooperative  arrangements  in  common 
use  by  teacher  preparatory  institutions 
although  there  are  numerous  variations 
from  these  types. 

First,  the  college  and  schools  may  co¬ 
operate  in  administration  and  super¬ 
vision.  The  head  of  the  educational 
department,  or  some  designated  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  education  staff,  may  exercise 
general  control  and  supervision  as  far 
as  the  college  is  concerned.  This  indi¬ 
vidual  cooperates  with  the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  schools,  principals  and  teachers 
in  the  secondary  schools  in  both  ad¬ 
ministration  and  supervision.  The  above 
type  of  arrangement  is  particularly  com¬ 
mon  in  Liberal  Arts  Colleges,  22  of 
those  reporting  having  such  arrange¬ 
ments.  The  Teachers  Colleges  and  State 
Universities  also  seem  to  favor  this  type 
of  plan. 

Second,  a  number  of  faculty  members 
in  the  various  subject  matter  fields  in 
the  teacher  preparatory  institution  may 
administer  and  supervise  demonstration 
and  practice  teaching,  with,  perhaps,  one 
of  their  members,  or  the  head  of  the 
educational  department,  being  given  the 
responsibility  of  coordinating  the  work. 
Such  an  arrangement  is  found  in  a  good 
number  of  Liberal  Arts  Colleges,  Teach¬ 
ers  Colleges,  Private  Universities  as  well 
as  in  State  Colleges  and  Universities. 

Third,  the  head  of  the  Education  De¬ 
partment  or  Director  of  Student  Teach¬ 
ing  may  be  given  practically  full  charge 
of  administration  and  supervision.  This 
individual  makes  arrangements  with 
secondary  schools,  supervises  practice 
teaching  and  both  directs  and  evaluates 
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the  work  of  practice  teachers.  This  plan 
is  found  in  all  types  of  institutions  be¬ 
ing  considered  in  this  report,  being  espe¬ 
cially  used  in  Liberal  Arts  Colleges, 
Catholic  Institutions  and  Private  Uni¬ 
versities. 

Other  types  of  administration  and  su¬ 
pervision  are  used  in  several  institutions. 
In  a  few  cases  the  superintendent  of 
schools  and  critic  teachers,  who  are  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  college  faculty,  admin¬ 
ister  and  supervise  the  program.  A 
number  of  principals  of  secondary 
schools  cooperating  with  Catholic  insti¬ 
tutions  are  also  given  such  responsibili¬ 
ties.  But  no  appreciable  number  of 
institutions  have  such  arrangements. 
Most  of  them  fall  into  one  of  the  three 
major  types  described  above, 

A  number  of  descriptive  statements 
of  individual  plans  of  practice  teaching 
accompanied  the  returned  questionnaire. 
One  of  these  is  from  the  Milwaukee 
State  Teachers  College  entitled  “Gen¬ 
eral  Directions  Governing  Student 
Teaching”  and  another,  “A  Manual  of 
Suggestions  for  Concordia  College  Stu¬ 
dent  Teachers”  from  Moorhead,  Min¬ 
nesota.  A  number  of  interesting  mimeo¬ 
graphed  statements  were  also  received 
from  Augustana  College,  Rock  Island, 
Illinois.  Such  materials  were  asked  for 
in  the  questionnaire  but,  unfortunately, 
relatively  few  institutions  responded  to 
this  request. 

The  services  rendered  by  the  second¬ 
ary  schools  to  teacher  preparatory  insti¬ 
tutions  have  already  been  mentioned, 
namely,  providing  demonstration  and 
practice  teaching.  But  what  of  the  serv¬ 
ices  rendered  to  the  secondary  schools 
by  the  teacher  preparatory  institutions? 

It  may  be  surprising  to  some  to  learn 
that  of  the  160  teacher  preparatory  in¬ 
stitutions  reporting  cooperative  arrange¬ 
ments,  over  one-fourth  provide  direct 
financial  assistance  either  to  the  critic 
teachers,  to  supervisors,  or  to  the  co¬ 


operating  secondary  schools.  In  24  in- 
stitutions  the  critic  teachers  receive 
some  financial  reward  for  their  services 
other  than  their  regular  salaries.  The 
following  examples  will  illustrate  the 
nature  of  such  payments.  One  institu¬ 
tion  pays  each  critic  teacher  $25.00  per 
semester  for  each  student  teacher.  An¬ 
other  pays  $9.00  a  month  for  the  first 
student  teacher,  $9.00  a  month  for  the 
second  and  $4.50  for  the  third  with  a 
limit  of  three  student  teachers.  This 
particular  institution  also  pays  the  city 
superintendent  $450.00  a  year  and  the 
high  school  principal  $100.00  a  year.  At 
least  one  institution  pays  critic  teachers 
by  the  hour  while  another  grants  free 
tuition  to  critic  teachers  wishing  to  take 
courses. 

A  common  practice  is  also  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  part  of  the  critic  teacher’s, 
supervisor’s  and  principal’s  salaries,  or 
the  making  of  an  outright  payment  to 
the  School  Board.  One  institution  pays 
$1000.00  a  year  for  the  privilege  of  u^ 
ing  a  single  practice  school.  In  other  in¬ 
stances  critic  teachers  are  supplied  to 
local  schools  by  the  teacher  preparatory 
institutions.  A  number  of  institutions 
furnish  some  books,  office  supplies  or 
laboratory  equipment.  Others  allow  the 
free  use  of  athletic  fields  and  equipment, 
auditoriums  and  shops. 

In  estimating  the  assistance  given  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  many  mention  the  help 
which  critic  teachers  receive  from  stu¬ 
dents  in  grading  papers,  caring  for  labo¬ 
ratory  equipment  and  in  actually  carry¬ 
ing  on  classroom  work.  Institutions  also 
mention  furnishing  substitute  teachers 
as  one  of  their  services. 

A  wide  variety  of  assistance  is  offered 
secondary  schools  in  remedial  and  cor¬ 
rective  work,  research  and  testing,  the 
planning  of  projects  and  curricula  and 
other  gener^  advisory  services.  One 
institution  reports  that  it  offers  “general 
enlightenment.” 
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One  item  in  the  questionnaire  asks 
institutions  to  report  any  restrictions 
which  seem  to  hamper  the  successful 
carrying  out  of  cooperative  arrange¬ 
ments.  As  might  be  expected  the  lack 
of  necessary  funds  heads  the  list.  Al¬ 
most  equally  important  is  the  conflict 
of  time  schedules.  A  number  of  institu¬ 
tions  mention  the  comparatively  rigid 
requirements  of  subject  matter  depart¬ 
ments  as  limiting  the  possibility  of 
scheduling  an  adequate  time  for  practice 
teaching  and  observation.  Difficulties  of 
transportation  constitute  another  dis¬ 
tinct  problem  in  some  places. 

Among  other  hampering  restrictions 
mentioned  are  the  loose  coordination  be¬ 
tween  high  school  curricula  and  college 
methods  courses,  the  lack  of  adequate 
supervision,  poor  teaching  in  the  second¬ 
ary  schools  and  public  objection  to  prac¬ 
tice  teaching.  There  is  one  sad  case  re¬ 
ported  of  two  training  schools  trying  to 
use  the  same  high  school  I 

As  stated  earlier  in  this  report  there 
was  practically  unanimous  agreement  as 
to  the  value  of  the  use  of  secondary 
schools  in  the  preparation  of  teachers.  It 
is  not  surprising  to  note,  therefore,  that 
in  their  plans  for  the  future  many  re¬ 
porting  institutions  look  forward  to  ex¬ 
tending  practice  teaching  to  more  stu¬ 
dents,  for  longer  periods,  and  in  a  larger 
number  of  schools.  A  definite  belief  is 
expressed  on  a  number  of  questionnaires 
that  to  be  really  effective  practice  teach¬ 
ers  should  spend  one  half  day  to  a  day 
at  a  time  in  schools.  A  number  desire 
that  practice  teachers  spend  several 
weeks  in  high  schools  without  being  re¬ 
quired  to  attend  regular  college  courses. 
They  could  then  get  a  real  feeling  for 
the  problems  involved  in  teaching  and 
running  a  school  wdth  a  consequent 
realization  of  the  need  for  integrating 
theory  writh  practice. 

Most  of  the  reporting  institutions  are 
naturally  enough  concerned  with  over¬ 


coming  the  immediate  specific  difficul¬ 
ties  which  they  face  in  their  own  insti¬ 
tutions.  Plans  are,  for  example,  reported 
for  educating  parents  and  the  general 
public  on  the  values  of  practice  teach¬ 
ing,  for  the  improvement  of  critic  teach¬ 
ers,  for  paying  critic  teachers,  and  for  the 
improvement  of  supervision.  No  easy 
ways  are  reported  for  obtaining  more 
funds  for  expanded  programs.  It  will  be 
encouraging  to  many  to  learn  that  plans 
are  reported  by  a  few  institutions  to 
give  more  thought  and  attention  to  co¬ 
operative  studies  of  student  difficulties, 
to  guidance,  to  the  making  of  com¬ 
munity  studies,  and  to  curriculum  ex¬ 
perimentation  and  revision. 

The  study  which  has  been  thus  briefly 
reported  may  well  be  considered  in  the 
nature  of  a  preliminary  investigation. 
Some  facts  have  been  ascertained  in  re¬ 
gard  to  cooperative  arrangements  be¬ 
tween  teacher  preparatory  institutions 
and  secondary  schools.  Of  the  five 
groups  of  institutions  reported  85  per 
cent  have  some  type  of  cooperative  ar¬ 
rangements  with  secondary  schools. 
There  is  practically  unanimous  agree¬ 
ment  that  such  arrangements  are  of 
“great  value”  or  “considerable  value.” 
The  160  institutions  reporting  the  use 
of  secondary  schools  in  their  programs 
work  with  512  high  schools.  Only 
twenty-six  of  these  institutions  use 
schools  in  their  graduate  programs, 
while  43  per  cent  of  the  State  Colleges 
and  Universities  report  having  such 
graduate  programs;  a  percentage  far 
above  any  other  group  of  institutions. 

There  appear  to  be  three  distinct 
types  of  administration  and  supervision 
of  cooperative  arrangements.  First,  col¬ 
leges  and  schools  cooperate  in  adminis¬ 
tration  and  supervision  with  some  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  education  staff  exercising  gen¬ 
eral  control.  Second,  a  number  of  fac¬ 
ulty  members  in  various  subject  matter 
fields  in  the  teacher  preparatory  insti- 
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tution  administer  and  supervise.  Third, 
the  head  of  the  Education  Department 
or  Director  of  Student  Teaching  has 
practically  full  charge  of  administration 
and  supervision. 

It  was  found  that  of  the  institutions 
reporting  cooperative  arrangements,  over 
one-fourth  provide  direct  financial  as¬ 
sistance,  either  to  critic  teachers,  to  su¬ 
pervisors,  or  to  the  cooperating  second¬ 
ary  schools.  In  many  cases,  equipment 
is  furnished  and  various  advisory  serv¬ 
ices  sup>plied.  Lack  of  funds,  conflict  of 
time  schedules,  and  transportation  diffi¬ 
culties  are  the  most  commonly  men¬ 
tioned  problems  in  carrying  on  these 
programs.  Future  plans  stress  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  practice  teaching  to  more  stu¬ 
dents,  for  longer  periods  and  in  a  larger 
number  of  schools. 

The  study  raises,  as  perhaps  most 
studies  should,  more  questions  than  it 
answers.  We  know  all  too  few  details 
concerning  the  actual  working  of  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate  cooperative 
programs.  We  do  know,  however,  the 
reporting  institutions  in  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  carrying  on  such  pro¬ 
grams  and  can  at  any  time  make  fur¬ 
ther  more  detailed  studies.  Moreover,  on 


the  returned  questionnaires  used  in  this 
study  are  recorded  the  names,  addresses, 
and  administration  officials  of  all  the 
512  cooperating  secondary  schools,  with 
information  as  to  whether  they  are  par¬ 
ticipating  in  graduate  or  undergraduate 
programs,  or  both.  Studies  can  thus  be 
made,  and  should  be  made,  of  coopera¬ 
tive  teacher  preparation  programs  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  participating 
secondary  schools. 

The  Sub-Committee  on  Cooperative 
Teacher  Education  of  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  on  the  Preparation  of 
Secondary  School  Teachers  is  contem¬ 
plating  the  establishment  of  a  number 
of  experimental  situations  in  which 
teacher  preparatory  institutions  and 
secondary  schools  work  cooperatively  on 
the  problem  of  preservice  and  inservice 
teacher  education.  A  Fellow  from  the 
General  Exlucation  Board  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  to  give  immediate  supervision  to 
such  a  project.  It  is  felt  by  the  Sub- 
Committee  that  the  Committee  may  in 
this  way  be  able  to  make  some  signifi¬ 
cant  contribution  to  the  study  of  co¬ 
operative  teacher  education  and  to  re¬ 
port  its  findings  to  the  Commission  and 
the  Association  at  some  future  date.. 
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Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  for  the  Year  J937-3S) 
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VI.  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  ACTIVITIES  OF  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 


Student  activities,  in  addition  to  those 
commonly  classified  as  academic,  flour¬ 
ish  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  on  every 
college  campus.  While  these  activities 
are  usually  thought  of  as  being  supple¬ 
mentary  to  the  academic  program,  in 
many  institutions  they  are  closely 
related  to  and  constitute  an  integral  part 
of  the  total  educational  program.  The 
value  of  these  activities  depends  in  part 
upon  how  they  are  regarded  by  adminis¬ 
trative  officers,  faculty  members,  and 
students  in  the  institutions  in  which  they 
exist. 

OFFICIAL  INSTITUTIONAL  ATTITUDES 

In  more  than  95  per  cent  of  all 
accredited  institutions,  official  recogni¬ 
tion  is  required  for  all  existing  student 
organizations  and  official  approval  by 
the  administration  is  required  for  the 
establishment  of  new  student  activities. 
In  the  few  institutions  where  these  regu¬ 
lations  are  not  found,  there  is  generally 
an  informal  understanding  that  adminis¬ 
trative  officers  will  be  consulted  before 
permanent  activities  and  organizations 
are  established.  Further  evidence  of 
administrative  attitudes  towards  stu¬ 
dent  activities  is  found  in  the  reasons 
given  for  denying  approval  of  new  activ¬ 
ities.  The  reason  most  frequently  men¬ 
tioned,  one  reported  by  half  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions,  is  that  the  objectives  of  the 
proposed  activity  or  organization  are 

•Sections  I-V  of  this  article  appeared  in  the 
1939.  issue  of  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  Quarterly.  The  detailed  data  upon 
*hich  Sections  VI-IX  are  based  are  in  the  office 
*i  the  Secretary. 


definitely  in  conflict  with  those  of  the 
institution.  This  reason  is  stated  in 
several  other  ways:  that  the  organiza¬ 
tion  or  activity  would  require  too  much 
of  the  students’  time;  that  it  would  have 
no  intellectual  or  academic  value;  that 
it  would  invojve  money-making  schemes 
to  benefit  individual  students;  that  it 
would  involve  persons  outside  the  stu¬ 
dent  group;  or  merely  that  its  objectives 
would  conflict  with  those  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.  Another  reason  stated  with  almost 
equal  frequency  is  the  duplication  be¬ 
tween  proposed  organizations  and  activi¬ 
ties  and  those  already  established.  A 
third  reason,  stated  by  43  per  cent  of 
the  publicly-controlled  institutions  but 
only  28  per  cent  of  those  under  private 
control,  is  that  the  proposed  activity 
has  no  worthwhile  purpose  and  fulfills 
no  specific  need.  Other  reasons  regarded 
sufficiently  important  to  deny  approval 
to  a  proposed  student  activity  or  organi¬ 
zation  are  that  the  activity  is  undemo¬ 
cratic,  that  it  has  inadequate  sponsor¬ 
ship,  or  that  it  involves  financial  expen¬ 
ditures  too  great  for  either  the  students 
involved  or  for  the  institution  itself. 
From  seven  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  mentioned  each  of  these  three 
reasons. 

Another  evidence  of  institutional  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  student  activities  is  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  institutions  give  the  activi¬ 
ties  financial  support.  Activities  fees 
ranging  from  $1.00  to  $50.00  a  year  per 
student  are  charged  by  83  per  cent  of 
the  institutions.  Group  averages  range 
from  $8.73  for  25  publicly-controlled 
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junior  colleges  to  $16.83  for  13°  pri¬ 
vately-controlled  liberal  arts  colleges,  the 
average  amount  charged  by  the  235  in¬ 
stitutions  collecting  such  fees  being 
$14.62.  These  fees  do  not  necessarily 
represent  the  actual  amount  of  money 
required  for  the  financial  support  of  the 
activities  they  cover;  in  some  cases  they 
provide  more  income  than  is  needed;  in 
some  cases  less.  In  several  institutions, 
also,  the  fee  for  activities  is  included  in 
the  regular  tuition  charge.  The  above 
figures,  however,  represent  the  cost  to 
the  student  over  and  above  what  is  paid 
for  tuition.  In  most  institutions  the 
payment  of  the  activities  fee  entitles 
the  student  to  attend  all  athletic  con¬ 
tests,  cultural  events  such  as  lectures, 
plays,  concerts,  and  debates,  and  to 
subscriptions  to  various  student  publi¬ 
cations.  The  fees  also  cover  certain  so¬ 
cial  events  and  dues  to  various  social 
organizations  in  a  third  of  the  institu¬ 
tions.  Use  of  the  facilities  of  the  health 
service  is  included  in  the  activities  fee 
in  only  13  per  cent  of  the  institutions. 

Attitudes  of  institutional  administra¬ 
tors  and  faculties  toward  their  students 
are  also  revealed  by  the  extent  to  which 
students  are  permitted  to  participate  in 
the  administration  of  institutional  af¬ 
fairs.  In  answer  to  the  question:  “Are 
students  members  of  any  administrative 
boards  or  committees?”  232,  or  82  per 
cent,  of  the  accredited  institutions  an¬ 
swered  in  the  affirmative.  This  per¬ 
centage  is  largest  in  the  universities 
(100);  somewhat  less  in  teachers  col¬ 
leges  (89)  and  junior  colleges  (88) ;  and 
smallest  in  the  liberal  arts  colleges  (78). 
It  is  larger  in  the  publicly-controlled  in¬ 
stitutions  as  a  group  (87)  than  in  those 
imder  private  control  (79).  Eight  insti¬ 
tutions,  including  two  junior  colleges, 
four  teachers  colleges  and  two  liberal 
arts  colleges  report  that  all  or  nearly  all 
faculty  committees  have  student  mem¬ 
bers.  Of  the  various  activities  and  func¬ 


tions  reported  to  be  controlled  in  some 
measure  by  students  the  following  are 
mentioned  most  frequently:  athletics, 
student  publications,  general  student 
activities,  social  and  recreational  activi¬ 
ties,  chapel  and  religious  activities,  con¬ 
vocations  and  assemblies,  and  discipline. 

In  some  institutions  the  administration 
of  such  matters  as  curriculum,  instruc¬ 
tion,  the  library,  student  health  and  hos¬ 
pitalization,  the  faculty,  counseling  and 
personnel  work,  are  also  participated  in 
by  students.  Student  participation  in 
administration  is  most  generally  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  appointment  or  election 
of  student  members  to  institutional  com¬ 
mittees.  In  most  cases  the  students 
represent  a  minority  of  the  committee  I 
membership,  though  in  some  instances  1 
they  represent  half  and  in  a  few  cases  a  j 
majority.  -  ‘ 

The  following  statement  made  by  one 
institution  is  representative  of  the  point 
of  view  of  many  others:  “In  general, 
students  are  included  on  committees 
which  deal  with  phases  of  college  life  in 
which  students  have  a  vital  interest.” 
There  is  little  likelihood,  however,  of 
obtaining  agreement  upon  the  activities 
in  which  students  do  or  do  not  “have  a 
vital  interest.”  The  institution  just  re¬ 
ferred  to,  for  instance,  provides  for  stu¬ 
dent  representation  on  committees  deal¬ 
ing  with  counseling,  student  health,  caf^ 
teria  and  dining  room,  campus  planning, 
and  assemblies.  From  all  the  data  re¬ 
ported  regarding  student  participation  it 
would  have  to  be  concluded  that,  in  most 
institutions  at  least,  students  do  not 
have  a  “vital  interest”  in  the  curriculum 
or  in  instruction,  yet  both  of  these  are 
designed  to  serve  the  educational  needs 
of  students.  The  attitudes  of  two  other 
institutions  are  of  special  interest  in  this 
regard.  One  reports  that,  “Since  our 
whole  system  is  one  of  college  govern¬ 
ment  rather  than  student  government 
there  is  cooperation  in  all  sorts  of 
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ways”;  the  other  states  that  “all  com¬ 
mittees  except  the  Committee  on  Admis¬ 
sions  have  student  members.” 

advisory  and  SUPERVISORY  FUNCTIONS 

Supervision  of  student  activities  is  ex¬ 
ercised,  in  the  main,  by  systems  of  fac¬ 
ulty  sponsors,  by  various  types  of  boards 
of  control  and  by  various  regulations 
governing  the  finances  of  student  organi¬ 
zations.  Approximately  88  per  cent  of 
the  accredited  institutions  require  that 
each  student  organization  have  a  faculty 
sponsor.  The  percentages  of  the  several 
types  of  institutions  making  this  re¬ 
quirement  are:  universities,  62;  junior 
colleges,  95 ;  teachers  colleges,  100; 
and  liberal  arts  colleges,  86.  The  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  publicly-  and  pri¬ 
vately-controlled  groups  are  negligible. 
About  a  fourth  of  the  privately-con¬ 
trolled  institutions  require  faculty  spon¬ 
sors  for  each  student  organization,  these 
being  selected  by  the  administration;  in 
only  10  per  cent  of  the  group  under  pub¬ 
lic  control  are  faculty  sponsors  so  se¬ 
lected.  Sponsors  are  selected  by  the 
members  of  the  organizations  in  76  per 
cent  of  the  publicly-controlled  institu¬ 
tions,  and  in  57  per  cent  of  those  under 
private  control.  The  remainder  of  the 
institutions,  both  publicly-  and  pri¬ 
vately-controlled,  have  faculty  sponsors 
selected  jointly  by  members  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  administrative  ofiicers  of 
the  institution.  Institutions  where  such 
sponsors  are  selected  by  the  members  of 
the  organization  alone  usually  require 
that  the  selection  must  be  approved  by 
the  administration. 

Practically  all  accredited  institutions 
provide  for  some  agency  or  officer 
charged  with  the  general  responsibility 
of  controlling  or  supervising  student 
organizations.  About  half  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  delegate  this  responsibility  to  a 
student-faculty  board  of  control;  13  per 
cent  to  a  single  administrative  officer; 


10  per  cent  to  a  student  board;  and  9 
per  cent  to  a  faculty  board.  Various  com¬ 
binations  of  these  agencies  and  officers 
are  found  in  the  remainder  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions.  Administrative  officers  are  found 
in  control  in  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
junior  colleges  than  in  the  four-year 
institutions. 

Regulation  of  finances  is  another 
method  of  exercising  supervision  over 
student  organizations  and  activities.  One 
form  that  such  regulation  takes  is  the 
collection  by  the  administration  of  funds 
for  activities  that  are  not  covered  by  the 
activities  fee.  This  fimction  is  performed 
in  1 7  per  cent  of  ail  member  institutions, 
the  percentage  varying  from  10  for  the 
junior  colleges  to  38  for  the  universities. 
A  somewhat  less  direct  type  of  regula¬ 
tion  is  found  in  what  might  be  called  ad¬ 
visory  supervision  over  the  financial 
transactions  (income  and  expenditures) 
of  student  activities.  This  kind  of  super¬ 
vision  is  exercised  by  94  per  cent  of  the 
institutions  with  small  differences  be¬ 
tween  types  of  institutions  or  between 
the  publicly-  and  privately-controlled 
groups.  About  84  per  cent  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  require  an  official  audit  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  all  student  activities.  This  re¬ 
quirement  is  made  by  all  of  the  univer¬ 
sities,  by  90  per  cent  of  the  teachers  col¬ 
leges,  and  by  80  per  cent  of  the  junior 
colleges  and  liberal  arts  colleges. 

SCOPE  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  AND 
ACTIVITIES 

No  attempt  is  made  in  this  report  to 
give  a  comprehensive  list  of  all  of  the 
kinds  of  student  organizations  and  ac¬ 
tivities  found  in  the  282  accredited  col¬ 
leges  and  universities.  The  number  and 
kind  vary  from  institution  to  institution. 
In  one  junior  college  there  are  no  stu¬ 
dent  organizations;  in  a  large  university 
there  are  several  hundred.  They  range  in 
purpose  from  “the  furthering  of  intel¬ 
lectual  and  academic  pursuits”  to  “phys- 
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ical  recreation  through  bowling.”  Almost 
every  socially  organized  activity  in  the 
United  States — politics,  social  service, 
athletics,  dramatics,  education,  publish¬ 
ing,  and  religion,  as  examples — has  its 
counterpart  on  some  American  college 
campus.  The  alphabetical  agencies  of 
the  higher  institution  differ  from  those 
of  contemporary  society  chiefly  in  the 
substitution  of  the  Greek  for  the  English 
alphabet.  The  American  tendency  to 
organize  for  almost  any  purpose,  a  ten¬ 
dency  so  frequently  noted  by  observers 
of  society  in  this  country,  is  nowhere 
more  evident  than  in  an  unrestricted 
college  student  body.  The  types  of  ac¬ 
tivities  most  commonly  found  in  these 
institutions  are:  academic,  athletic,  dra¬ 
matic,  forensic,  journalistic,  literary, 
musical,  religious,  service,  social  and 
governmental.  To  classify  these  in  toto 
as  ex/ra-curriculum  is  to  limit  sharply 
the  definition  of  the  curriculum.  Many 
of  the  activities  grouped  in  these  cate¬ 
gories  have  purposes  comparable  to 
those  of  the  course  of  study. 

With  regard  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
total  program  of  extra-curriculum  activ¬ 
ities  and  organizations,  approximately 
three  fourths  of  the  institutions  ( 73  per 
cent)  feel  that  their  respective  programs 
are  adequate  as  they  are  now  con¬ 
stituted;  slightly  more  than  one  tenth 
(11  per  cent)  believe  there  is  a  need  for 
expansion;  less  than  one  tenth  (9  per 
cent)  indicate  a  need  for  curtailment; 
and  4  per  cent  state  that  their  present 
programs  are  in  need  of  reorganization 
including  expansion  in  some  directions 
and  curtailment  in  others.  Differences 
between  types  of  institutons  and  be¬ 
tween  the  publicly-  and  privately-con¬ 
trolled  groups  are  not  marked  in  this 
regard,  with  the  exception  of  the  uni¬ 
versities,  none  of  which  indicate  a  need 
for  expansion,  and  the  privately-con¬ 
trolled  junior  colleges,  a  third  of  which 
report  a  need  for  expansion  and  none  a 


need  for  curtailment  or  reorganization. 

Two  t)q)es  of  activities  have  been  se¬ 
lected  for  special  mention  in  this  re¬ 
port, — fraternities  and  sororities,  and  re¬ 
ligious  activities.  Half  of  the  member 
institutions  of  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  report  that  they  have  fraternities 
on  their  campus.  The  percentage  of  the 
publicly-controlled  group  is  62 ;  of  those 
under  private  control,  42.  Only  10  per 
cent  of  the  junior  colleges  report  having 
fraternities  in  contrast  with  57  per  cent 
of  the  four-year  institutions.  All  of  the 
universities  under  both  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  control  have  fraternities.  There  is 
a  wide  difference  within  the  liberal  arts 
group — 91  per  cent  of  the  publicly- 
controlled  have  fraternities,  44  per  cent 
of  those  privately-controlled.  The  per¬ 
centage  in  the  teachers  colleges  is  61. 
While  fraternities  exist  less  frequently  in 
privately-controlled  institutions,  they  in¬ 
clude  a  larger  proportion  of  the  men  stu¬ 
dents  in  those  privately-controlled  in¬ 
stitutions  where  they  are  found.  The 
average  percentage  of  the  men  that  are 
members  in  privately-controlled  institu¬ 
tions  is  49,  as  compared  with  an  average 
of  29  per  cent  in  those  under  public  con¬ 
trol.  The  situation  with  regard  to  sorori¬ 
ties  parallels  that  for  fraternities  as  far 
as  the  percentages  of  institutions  having 
sororities  is  concerned,  although  the 
average  percentage  of  sorority  membei- 
ship  among  the  women  is  slightly  higher 
than  the  percentage  of  fraternity  mem¬ 
bership  among  the  men  in  each  type  of 
institution. 

Regular  chapel  exercises  are  held  in 
72  per  cent  of  the  accredited  institu¬ 
tions — in  46  per  cent  of  those  publicly- 
controlled  and  88  per  cent  of  those  under 
private  control.  Differences  between 
types  of  institutions  in  this  regard  are 
not  significant  except  that  none  of  the 
universities,  either  public  or  private, 
conduct  regular  chapel  exercises.  The 
frequency  of  chai)el  programs  varies 
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widely:  in  publicly-controlled  institu¬ 
tions  they  are  generally  held  weekly;  in 
the  institutions  under  private  control, 
daily;  though  in  some  instances  private 
institutions  report  exercises  to  be 
held  weekly,  semi-weekly,  and  three- 
times- weekly.  Not  only  are  chapel  pro¬ 
grams  held  in  a  larger  percentage  of 
privately-controlled  institutions  and 
more  frequently  than  in  institutions 
under  public  control,  but  compulsory 
attendance  is  also  more  prevalent.  Regu¬ 
lations  designed  to  insure  compulsory 
chapel  attendance  are  found  in  80  per 
cent  of  the  152  institutions  under  pri¬ 
vate  control,  as  compared  with  64  per 
cent  of  the  fifty  publicly-controlled  in¬ 
stitutions. 

Apart  from  the  chapel  exercises  regu¬ 
larly  provided  by  accredited  colleges  and 
universities,  74  per  cent  of  these  institu¬ 
tions  indicate  that  programs  for  stu¬ 
dents  are  regularly  provided  by  churches 
of  the  community.  This  percentage  is  88 
for  the  publicly-controlled  group  and  6$ 
for  those  under  private  control.  Attend¬ 
ance  at  church  services  is  not  required 
by  any  of  the  publicly-controlled  insti¬ 
tutions  nor  by  any  of  the  privately-con¬ 
trolled  universities;  it  is  required,  how¬ 
ever,  by  69  per  cent  of  the  privately- 
controlled  junior  colleges  and  31  per 
cent  of  the  privately-controlled  liberal 
arts  colleges. 

Two  questions  were  asked  of  institu¬ 
tions  in  which  community  churches  pro¬ 
vided  programs  for  students:  (i)  Do 
the  church  programs  represent  a  signifi¬ 
cant  part  of  the  total  program  of  extra¬ 
curriculum  activities?  and  (2)  Does  the 
administration  encourage  and  cooperate 
in  the  promotion  of  church  programs? 
An  affirmative  answer  was  given  to  the 
first  question  by  56  per  cent  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions — 50  per  cent  of  those  under 
public  control  and  61  per  cent  of  those 
privately-controlled.  To  the  second  ques¬ 
tion  79  per  cent  of  the  total  group  re¬ 


plied  in  the  affirmative — 83  per  cent  of 
those  publicly-controlled  and  76  per  cent 
of  those  privately-controlled.  Differences 
between  types  of  institutions  are  not 
marked  except  that  a  smaller  percentage 
of  the  teachers  colleges  and  publicly- 
controlled  junior  colleges  report  the 
church  programs  to  represent  a  signifi¬ 
cant  part  of  the  total  activities  program. 

While  it  may  be  said  that  in  general 
there  is  more  emphasis  upon  religious  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  privately-controlled  in¬ 
stitutions,  it  is  significant  that  regular 
chapel  exercises  are  held  in  approxi¬ 
mately  half  of  those  under  public  con¬ 
trol  and  that  64  per  cent  of  these  require 
attendance?  Moreover,  student  pro¬ 
grams  in  churches  are  provided  in  88  per 
cent  of  all  institutions  under  public  con¬ 
trol;  and  in  nearly  all  of  these,  adminis¬ 
trative  officials  cooperate  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  programs. 

INDIVIDUAL  PARTICIPATION  BY  THE 
STUDENT 

It  is  important,  in  addition  to  study¬ 
ing  the  activities  program  of  an  institu¬ 
tion  as  a  whole,  to  discover  the  extent 
to  which  individual  students  participate 
in  the  program.  One  measure  that  gives 
an  idea  of  individual  participation  is  the 
percentage  of  the  total  student  body 
taking  part  in  at  least  one  activity. 
Thirty-nine  institutions  report  100  per 
cent  participation.  The  average  percent¬ 
ages  are  84  for  all  institutions,  80  for 
the  publicly-controlled  group,  and  87  for 
those  privately-controlled.  There  is  some 
evidence  that  this  percentage  is  larger  in 
the  institutions  having  smaller  enroll¬ 
ments  than  in  those  with  large  student 
bodies.  In  the  32  institutions  that  report 
a  need  for  expansion  in  their  activities 
program  the  average  percentage  of  stu¬ 
dents  participating  in  at  least  one  activ¬ 
ity  is  81;  in  those  indicating  a  need  for 
curtailment  the  {percentage  is  89.  The 
range  in  this  percentage  for  the  total 
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group  of  institutions  is  from  lo  to  loo; 
i.e.,  in  some  institutions  one  in  every  ten 
students  participates  in  one  or  more  ac¬ 
tivities  and  in  other  institutions  every 
student  participates  in  at  least  one  ac¬ 
tivity. 

Specific  measures  designed  to  encour¬ 
age  non-participants  to  enter  activities 
are  employed  by  72  per  cent  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions — 68  per  cent  of  those  under 
public  control  and  74  per  cent  of  those 
privately-controlled.  In  83  per  cent  of 
all  institutions  special  efforts  are  made 
through  the  counseling  program  to  in¬ 
sure  each  student’s  participation  in  a 
well-balanced  program  of  activities. 
These  efforts  may  be  directed  toward 
bringing  about  more  or  less  participation 
or  a  change  in  the  typ>e  of  activities  par¬ 
ticipated  in. 

Most  institutions  of  all  types,  both 
public  and  private,  report  that  their  ac¬ 
tivities  programs  provide  opportunities 
for  each  student  to  pursue  all  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  six  objectives:  (i)  to  follow  in¬ 
tellectual  interests  informally;  (2)  to 
acquire  appreciation  in  the  fine  arts; 
(3)  to  develop  social  refinement;  (4)  to 
enjoy  physical  recreation;  (s)  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  religious  activities,  and  (6)  to 
develop  qualities  of  leadership.  In  the 
publicly-controlled  junior  colleges  and 
teachers  colleges,  the  percentages  of  in¬ 
stitutions  reporting  item  (5),  participa¬ 
tion  in  religious  activities,  as  among  the 
objectives  of  their  activities  program 
were  38  and  60  respectively.  In  the  case 
of  each  of  the  other  objectives  the  per¬ 
centages  for  each  type  of  institution, 
both  publicly-  and  privately-controlled, 
are  more  than  80.  Such  widespread  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  these  important  objectives 
gives  the  activities  of  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  a  significant  place  in  their  edu¬ 
cational  programs  and  likewise  places  a 
large  responsibility  upon  those  in  charge 
of  the  activities. 

Two  special  provisions  relating  to  the 


participation  of  individual  students  in 
activities  found  in  many  institutions  are 
a  point  system,  and  scholastic  eligibility 
requirements.  One  hundred  and  eighteen, 
or  42  per  cent,  of  the  282  accredited  in¬ 
stitutions  employ  a  point  system  to  con¬ 
trol  student  participation.  Such  pout 
systems  are  found  more  generally  in  the 
universities  and  teachers  colleges  than  m 
the  junior  colleges  and  liberal  arts  col¬ 
leges,  and  more  often  in  the  publicly- 
controlled  than  the  privately-controlld 
institutions.  In  only  a  fourth  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  does  the  point  system  apply  to 
all  activities.  Student  councils,  with  or 
without  the  guidance  of  administrative 
officers,  are  most  frequently  responsible 
for  formulating  these  point  systems, 
though  in  a  number  of  institutions  they 
are  drafted  by  faculty  committees.  As  a 
rule  the  plan  formulated  must  be  ap¬ 
proved  either  by  the  faculty  or  by  an 
administrative  officer. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  total  group  of 
institutions  indicate  that  other  methods 
besides  a  point  system  are  occasionally 
used  to  limit  or  regulate  student  partici¬ 
pation  in  activities.  Three-fourths  of  the 
institutions  have  a  scholastic  require¬ 
ment  for  eligibility  to  non-athletic  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  86  per  cent  impose  such  a 
requirement  for  eligibility  to  athletics. 
Ninety-six  per  cent  of  the  publicly-con¬ 
trolled  institutions  have  a  scholastic  re¬ 
quirement  for  athletic  participation  as 
compared  with  79  per  cent  of  those 
privately-controlled. 

Two  general  conclusions  seem  to  be 
warranted  by  the  data  available  regard¬ 
ing  extra-curriculum  activities  and  or¬ 
ganizations.  First,  there  exists  a  wide 
variation  among  higher  institutions  as  to 
the  scope  and  type  of  these  programs, 
and  as  to  student  participation.  While  in 
some  respects  these  activities  have  be¬ 
come  more  or  less  standardized,  institu¬ 
tional  individuality  predominates.  Sec¬ 
ond,  this  is  a  period  of  readjustment  of 
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educational  programs  generally  and  as  a  is  to  make  the  so-called  extra-curricular 
phaw  of  this  readjustment  the  place  of  activities  a  more  integral  part  of  our 
activities  and  student  organizations  in  educational  program.  We  put  no  barriers 
institutional  programs  is  being  redefined,  in  the  way  of  any  activity  which  en- 
A  statement  from  one  college  adminis-  riches  the  college  program  and  aids  in 
trator  illustrates  this  point:  “Our  effort  the  development  of  students.” 

VII.  HELPING  THE  STUDENT  STAY  IN  COLLEGE 
The  North  Central  Association,  in  its  one  or  two  a  year,  while  one  state 


Manual  of  Accrediting,  includes  under 
the  heading  of  Student  Aid  the  factors 
of  scholarships,  fellowships,  loans,  and 
grants  of  aid.  Securing  part-time  work 
for  students  is  included  in  the  Manual 
under  the  general  heading  of  Placement, 
even  though  placement  as  a  rule  deals 
primarily  with  aiding  students  to  find 
full-time  positions  after  completion  of 
their  college  work.  Because  the  primary 
objective  of  part-time  employment  is  to 
enable  the  student  to  stay  in  college, 
this  type  of  employment  is  treated  here 
along  with  scholarships,  fellowships, 
loans,  and  grants  of  aid,  rather  than 
under  the  heading  of  placement. 

SCHOLASSHIPS  AND  FELLOWSHIPS 

About  four  out  of  every  five  accred¬ 
ited  institutions  (84  per  cent)  grant 
scholarships  to  students.  The  percent¬ 
ages  of  the  publicly-  and  the  privately- 
controlled  institutions  making  scholar¬ 
ship  awards  are  66  and  95  respectively. 
For  various  typ)es  of  institutions  the  per¬ 
centage  making  awards  runs  as  follows: 
teachers  colleges,  60;  junior  colleges, 
70;  universities,  85;  and  liberal  arts  col¬ 
leges,  92.  The  average  number  of  schol¬ 
arships  granted  per  year  (including  only 
the  institutions  granting  scholarships)  is 
1 12.  The  average  number  of  awards  in 
the  72  publicly-controlled  institutions  is 
146;  in  the  164  under  private  control, 
96.  The  number  of  scholarships  granted 
each  year  varies  greatly  not  only  among 
the  various  typjes  of  institutions  but  also 
from  one  institution  to  another.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  several  institutions  grant  only 


university  grants  as  many  as  3486.  Of 
the  412,558  students  enrolled  in  the  236 
institutions  that  grant  scholarships, 
26,454  (6  per  cent)  receive  scholarship 
aid.  Four  per  cent  of  the  250,834  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled  in  72  publicly-controlled 
institutions  over  against  10  per  cent  of 
the  161,724  students  in  164  institutions 
under  private  control  receive  awards. 
The  ratios  of  students  receiving  awards 
among  the  several  typies  of  institutions 
are:  3  per  cent  of  the  41,189  students 
enrolled  in  the  23  accredited  teachers 
colleges  that  grant  scholarships;  6  per 
cent  of  the  134,027  students  enrolled  in 
II  universities;  6  per  cent  of  the  9,407 
students  in  27  junior  colleges;  and  7 
per  cent  of  the  227,935  students  enrolled 
in  173  liberal  arts  colleges.  Freshmen 
are  eligible  to  scholarships  in  93  per 
cent  of  the  institutions  in  which  they  are 
granted. 

The  average  value  of  these  scholar¬ 
ships  is  $99 — $65  in  the  publicly-con¬ 
trolled  instituticMis  and  $113  in  those 
under  private  control.  The  maximum 
value  of  scholarships  varies  from  $10  in 
a  publicly-controlled  junior  college  to 
$3000  in  a  large  state  university.  The 
average  maximum  value  per  institution 
is  $207. 

Scholastic  standing  appears  to  be  the 
most  important  factor  considered  in 
awarding  scholarships.  With  one  excep¬ 
tion,  this  is  true  for  all  types  of  institu¬ 
tions  and  for  those  under  both  public 
and  private  control.  In  the  publicly- 
controlled  university  group,  financial 
need  is  considered  in  more  institutions 
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than  is  scholastic  standing.  Otherwise, 
financial  need  ranks  second  in  all  types 
of  institutions.  Other  qualifications  in 
the  order  of  the  frequency  with  which 
they  are  mentioned  are:  character,  lead¬ 
ership,  future  promise,  personality  and 
ability.  All  of  these  are  considered  by 
twenty  or  more  institutions.  Many  other 
factors  such  as  health  and  military  pro¬ 
ficiency  are  considered  by  one  or  more 
institutions. 

Compared  with  the  84  per  cent  that 
grant  scholarships,  only  58  institutions 
(21  per  cent)  grant  fellowships,  the 
percentage  being  24  for  the  publicly- 
controlled  institutions  and  19  for  those 
privately-controlled.  The  percentage  of 
various  types  of  institutims  offering  fel¬ 
lowships  are:  junior  colleges,  o;  teachers 
colleges,  II ;  liberal  arts  colleges,  23; 
and  universities,  85.  The  average  num¬ 
ber  of  fellowships  granted  is  43  for  the 
26  institutions  under  public  control  and 
21  for  the  32  institutions  under  private 
control.  While  many  institutions  grant 
only  one  or  two  fellowships  a  year,  one 
state  university  grants  442.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  number  granted  by  any  teachers 
college  is  9 ;  by  a  public  liberal  arts  col¬ 
lege,  60;  by  a  private  liberal  arts  college, 
39;  and  by  a  private  university,  245. 

Only  *>775  (o-7  P®r  cent)  of  the 
243,049  students  enrolled  in  institutions 
that  grant  fellowships  receive  awards. 
This  percentage  is  less  than  one  in  each 
type  of  institution  except  in  the  pri¬ 
vately-controlled  universities  where  it  is 
1.48.  Freshmen  are  never  eligible  to 
receive  fellowships.  These  1,775  fellow¬ 
ships  carry  an  average  value  of  $414  and 
a  maximum  value  of  $2500.  The  average 
value  ranges  from  $97  in  (me  institution 
to  $1700  in  another. 

As  in  the  case  of  scholarships,  scholas¬ 
tic  standing  is  the  factor  most  frequently 
considered  in  awarding  fellowships;  abil¬ 
ity  is  ranked  second;  need,  third;  char¬ 
acter,  fourth;  research  ability,  fifth,  and 
personality,  sixth.  Other  factors  men- 


ti(med  by  one  or  two  institutions  include 
the  ability  to  read  French  and  German, 
purpose  in  life,  familiarity  with  work, 
technical  competence,  and  interest  in  a 
teaching  career. 

OTHER  FINANCIAL  AIDS 

Three-fourths  (76  per  cent)  of  the 
accredited  institutions— 82  per  cent  of 
the  publicly-controlled  and  72  per  cent 
of  the  privately-controlled — have  loan 
funds  available  to  students.  This  group 
of  213  institutions  includes  half  of  the 
junior  colleges,  77  per  cent  of  the  liberal 
arts  colleges,  87  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
colleges,  and  all  of  the  universities.  The 
average  number  of  students  to  whom 
loans  are  granted  annually  is  107  for 
the  total  group,  164  for  the  89  publicly- 
controlled  institutions,  and  88  for  the 
124  instituticms  under  private  control. 
The  number  of  students  aided  by  loans 
in  the  various  types  of  institutions  is  14 
for  the  junior  colleges;  77  in  the  liberal 
arts  colleges;  96  in  the  teachers  colleges; 
and  613  in  the  universities.  Less  than 
3  per  cent  of  the  students  in  the  pri¬ 
vately-controlled  junior  colleges  as  com¬ 
pared  with  7  per  cent  in  the  privately- 
controlled  universities,  receive  loans.  All 
together,  5.6  per  cent  of  the  424421 
students  enrolled  in  the  institutions  pro¬ 
viding  loan  funds  make  use  of  the  funds. 

The  average  amount  of  all  the  loans 
is  $84.  Although  in  a  number  of  institu¬ 
tions  the  average  amount  of  the  loans 
granted  is  between  $10  and  $15,  in  one 
institution  this  average  is  as  high  as 
$479.  The  maximum  loan  granted  by 
any  institution  is  $750. 

The  average  amount  of  all  the  student 
loan  funds  is  $9881.  The  average  size  of 
the  funds  ranges  from  $438  in  the  pub¬ 
licly-controlled  junior  colleges  to  $68,883 
in  the  privately-controlled  universities. 
The  range  for  individual  institutions  is 
from  $40  in  a  junior  college  of  261 
students  to  $150,000  in  a  university  of 
14,477  students.  Borrowers  from  these 
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funds  pay  interest  at  the  average  rate 
I  of  S  except  that  in  8  junior  col- 

1  leges  and  10  liberal  arts  colleges  they 
:  pay  no  interest  at  all.  The  rate  of  inter- 

\  est  varies,  depending  upon  the  source  of 

!  the  fund  or  the  need  of  the  student, 

j;  Generally  interest  starts  when  the  loan 
T  is  made,  although  in  some  instances  it 

!  does  not  begin  until  the  student  grad¬ 

uates  or  withdraws  from  the  institution, 
I  and  occasionally  not  until  a  specified 
r  period  after  graduation  or  withdrawal. 

J  Loans  to  students  are  granted  pri- 
I  marily  on  the  basis  of  need  and  the  level 
I  at  which  the  applicants  are  registered. 
I  Usually  only  juniors,  seniors  and  grad¬ 
uate  students  are  eligible,  though  in 
some  institutions  loans  may  be  extended 
to  sophomores.  A  few  institutions  impose 
other  restrictions  such  as  scholastic  av¬ 
erage,  religion,  curriculum  registered  in, 
I  or  state  of  residence, 
i  That  there  is  no  uniformity  of  prac- 
\  tice  among  the  institutions  maintaining 
loan  funds  with  reference  to  the  security 
r  required,  is  shown  by  the  following  va- 
■  nations  in  procedure:  fifty-four  institu- 
f  tions  ask  for  no  security;  the  remaining 
159  institutions  that  grant  loans  require 
various  forms  of  security,  but  most  com¬ 
monly  a  co-signer.  Forty-six  institutions 
require  that  this  co-signer  be  a  parent 
i  or  guardian;  14  that  he  be  a  property 

I  owner;  while  45  indicate  merely  a  “co¬ 

signer.” 

I  Grants  of  aid,  consisting  of  tuition 
I  remissions,  or  other  forms  of  direct 
financial  aid  are  made  in  122  institu- 
|.  tions.  In  loi  of  these  the  grants  consist 
I  of  a  reduction  of  the  tuition  charge;  in 
13  of  direct  grants  of  money,  and  in  8 
grants  of  free  board  or  room  or  both. 
Financial  need  is  a  chief  consideration 
governing  these  grants  in  all  of  the  in- 
[  stitutions.  In  addition,  the  scholarship 
i  of  students  is  taken  into  account  in  66 
I  institutions;  preference  is  given  to  chil¬ 
dren  of  ministers  and  missionaries  in  39; 
the  character  or  “worthiness”  of  the  stu¬ 


dent  is  considered  in  33;  preference  is 
given  to  children  of  faculty  members  in 
28;  and  preference  is  given  to  students 
from  families  that  have  two  or  more 
children  in  the  institution  in  10  in¬ 
stances. 

PART-TIME  WORK 

In  addition  to  the  various  forms  of 
financial  aid  already  discussed,  part- 
time  employment  enables  a  considerable 
number  of  students  to  pay  part  or  all  of 
their  college  expenses.  The  general  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  importance  of  part-time 

TABLE  XVII 

Number  and  Percentages  of  Students  in 
All  Accredited  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities  Receiving  Various 
Forms  of  Aid  (Total  Enroll¬ 
ment,  All  Institutions,  473,542) 


Type  of  Aid 

Number  of 
Students 
Receiving  Aid 

Percentage 
of  All 
Students 

Scholarships . 

26,454 

5.6 

Fellowships . 

1,775 

0.4 

Loans . 

23,693 

50 

Part-Time  Work. . 

149,639 

31.6 

Total . 

201,561 

42.6 

employment  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
83  per  cent  of  the  accredited  institutions 
maintain  central  offices  to  aid  their  stu¬ 
dents  in  securing  employment  while  en¬ 
rolled.  A  larger  percentage  of  the  four- 
year  institutions  (87  per  cent)  than  of 
the  junior  colleges  (64  per  cent)  provide 
these  offices.  Both  the  importance  and 
the  effectiveness  of  part-time  employ¬ 
ment  offices  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
through  them  between  25  and  35  per 
cent  of  the  students  in  accredited  colleges 
and  universities  secure  part-time  jobs. 
More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  students  in 
a  few  institutions  have  part-time  work; 
in  several  others  this  percentage  is  less 
than  10. 

The  data  representing  the  extent  to 
which  students  benefit  by  the  various 
forms  of  aid  are  presented  in  Table 
XVII. 

It  has  been  assumed  in  computing 
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the  total  figures  and  the  corresponding  Central  Association,  less  than  half  re- 

percentages  that  no  student  receives  ceive  any  of  these  forms  of  student  aid, 

more  than  one  type  of  aid.  If  there  is  and  that  only  about  lo  per  cent  receive 

overlapping  or  duplication,  in  that  stu-  aid  in  the  form  of  scholarships,  fellow- 

dents  receive  two  or  more  kinds  of  aid,  ships,  or  loans.  It  is  altogether  likely 

this  total  is  too  high.  It  may  be  said,  that  some  students  receiving  direct  aid 

however,  that  of  the  approximately  half  also  engage  in  part-time  work.  The  data 

million  students  in  the  282  colleges  and  available  do  not  reveal  the  extent  of  this 

universities  accredited  by  the  North  overlapping. 

VIII.  THE  WELFARE  OF  THE  COLLEGE  STUDENT 


Institutions  of  higher  learning  are 
coming  to  recognize  more  and  more  that 
the  academic  progress  of  students  is 
affected  by  a  variety  of  factors  such  as 
health,  living  conditions  and  social  life. 
The  concern  of  administrators  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  student  will  be 
indicated  by  the  provisions  made  to 
protect  and  promote  his  welfare. 

THE  HEALTH  OF  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

Provisions  of  several  typ>es  are  com¬ 
monly  made  for  student  health  in  mod¬ 
em  colleges  and  universities.  They  in¬ 
clude  the  employment  of  physicians  and 
psychiatrists,  the  giving  of  medical  ex¬ 
aminations,  the  maintenance  of  hospital 
facilities,  the  offering  of  hygiene  courses 
and  of  corrective  work  in  physical  edu¬ 
cation,  and  vaccination  or  inoculation 
for  contagious  diseases. 

About  four  of  every  five  accredited 
institutions  (84  p)er  cent)  employ  physi¬ 
cians  for  the  purp>ose  of  making  medical 
examinations  of  their  students.  This 
group  includes  all  of  the  universities  and 
92  p)er  cent  of  the  teachers  colleges;  it 
includes,  moreover,  91  pjer  cent  of  the 
publicly-controlled  liberal  arts  colleges 
and  84  p)er  cent  of  those  under  private 
control.  Only  58  p)er  cent  of  the  public 
and  75  per  cent  of  the  private  junior 
colleges  employ  physicians. 

Approximately  half  (49  per  cent)  of 
all  institutions  require  medical  examina¬ 
tions  of  all  students  at  entrance;  38  per 
cent  require  an  examination  of  each 


student  each  year  he  is  in  the  institu¬ 
tion;  3  per  cent  require  biennial  exam¬ 
inations;  and  10  per  cent  do  not  require 
any  examinations.  All  the  universities 
make  medical  examinations  at  the  time 
of  entrance  but  only  one  state  university 
requires  an  examination  annually.  Sixty- 
eight  per  cent  of  the  teachers  colleges 
require  annual  examinations;  29  per 
cent  require  them  only  at  entrance;  and 
3  per  cent  (one  institution)  biennially. 
A  third  (34  per  cent)  of  the  junior  col¬ 
leges  (46  per  cent  of  those  publicly-con¬ 
trolled  and  13  per  cent  of  those  under 
private  control)  do  not  require  any  med¬ 
ical  examinations  of  their  students;  21 
per  cent  require  examinations  only  at 
entrance;  38  per  cent,  annually;  and  7 
per  cent,  bieimially.  Fifty-six  per  cent 
of  the  liberal  arts  colleges  provide  for 
medical  examinations  at  entrance;  34 
per  cent  for  annual  examinations;  and  3 
per  cent  for  biennial  examinations.  Thir¬ 
teen  privately-controlled  liberal  arts  col¬ 
leges  do  not  require  any  such  examina¬ 
tion. 

As  a  rule  medical  examinations  are 
made  by  physicians  employed  by  the 
institution,  although  26  per  cent  will 
accept  a  certificate  from  a  physician 
having  no  institutional  connection.  The 
policy  of  accepting  a  certificate  in  lieu  of 
an  examination  in  the  institution  is  more 
common  in  the  privately-controlled  lib¬ 
eral  arts  colleges,  the  teachers  colleges, 
and  the  junior  colleges  than  in  the  uni¬ 
versities  and  publicly-controlled  liberal 
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arts  colleges.  The  scope  of  these  reports 
varies  from  a  more  or  less  superficial 
“looking  over”  to  a  thorough  and  in¬ 
tensive  examination.  The  items  covered 
by  medical  examinations  in  all  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  are  shown  in  sections  I-B, 
II-D,  and  III-F  of  Appendix  19. 

Eighty-four  per  cent  of  the  accredited 
institutions  make  the  services  of  a  phy¬ 
sician  available  to  students  at  times 
other  than  the  regular  examination  peri¬ 
ods.  This  is  more  often  true  in  the 
privately-controlled  than  in  the  publicly- 
controlled  junior  colleges;  the  reverse  is 
the  case  in  the  four-year  institutions.  A 
third  of  all  the  institutions  provide  the 
services  of  a  psychiatrist  throughout  the 
year.  These  services  are  more  commonly 
available  in  the  universities  and  the  lib¬ 
eral  arts  colleges,  than  in  the  teachers 
colleges  and  the  junior  colleges. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  all  institutions 
(59  per  cent  of  those  under  public  con¬ 
trol  and  78  per  cent  of  those  privately- 
controlled)  provide  hospital  facilities  for 
students.  These  facilities  are  quite  uni¬ 
formly  available  among  all  typ>es  of  in¬ 
stitutions  except  in  the  public  junior 
colleges.  Of  the  199  institutions  that 
offer  hospital  services,  109,  or  55  pei 
cent,  maintain  a  campus  hospital  or  an 
infirmary;  23  per  cent  have  special  ar¬ 
rangements  with  a  municipal  or  private 
hospital;  and  22  per  cent  have  povisions 
both  on  and  off  the  campus.  Facilities 
on  the  campus  are  found  more  frequently 
in  the  privately-controlled  institutions 
than  in  those  under  public  control;  the 
latter  more  often  use  municipal  or  pri¬ 
vate  hospitals. 

Hygiene  courses  are  off'ered  in  232 
(82  per  cent)  of  the  institutions.  These 
courses  are  required  of  all  students  in 
slightly  less  than  half  (42  per  cent)  of 
the  institutions  in  which  they  are 
taught;  they  are  required  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  teachers  colleges  than  in 
the  other  types. 


Corrective  work  in  physical  education 
for  students  who  need  it  is  offered  by 
85  per  cent  of  all  member  institutions. 
Participation  is  required  in  approxi¬ 
mately  half  of  the  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  where  it  is  offered.  It  is  made  a 
definite  requirement  most  frequently  in 
the  teachers  colleges.  No  privately-con¬ 
trolled  university  requires  either  a  hy¬ 
giene  course  or  corrective  work  in  physi¬ 
cal  education. 

Compulsory  vaccination  or  inocula¬ 
tion  is  required  in  87  institutions  (31 
per  cent).  Generally  this  requirement 
applies  to  vaccination  against  smallpox ; 
although  a  number  of  institutions  in¬ 
clude  smallpox  vaccinations  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  other  types  of  inoculation. 
Two  institutions  require  only  typhoid 
inoculations;  one,  on  the  other  hand, 
requires  inoculation  against  smallpx)x, 
diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  and  typhoid. 

Slightly  more  than  half  of  the  accred¬ 
ited  institutions  (52  p)er  cent)  charge  a 
health  fee.  This  fee  is  charged  in  only 
14  per  cent  of  the  junior  colleges  as 
compared  with  55  per  cent  of  the  liberal 
arts  colleges,  74  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
colleges,  and  77  per  cent  of  the  univer¬ 
sities.  The  amount  ranges  from  50  cents 
to  $25  per  student  per  year,  the  average 
being  $4.68. 

The  services  provided  without  charge 
except  the  health  fee  are  shown  in  Table 
XVIII. 

While  some  institutions  provide  only 
one  of  these  services,  46  (16  per  cent) 
include  medical  treatment,  minor  oper¬ 
ations,  and  either  limited  or  unlimited 
hospitalization,  and  six  institutions — one 
teachers  college,  three  universities,  and 
two  liberal  arts  colleges — include  in  ad¬ 
dition  major  operations. 

Certain  general  provisions  relating  to 
student  health  are  of  interest  also.  Stu¬ 
dents  are  excluded  from  admission,  for 
instance,  by  227  institutions  for  certain 
medical  reasons,  those  most  commonly 
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specified  being  in  the  order  of  frequency,  lems  of  living  more  difficult.  Secondly, 
contagious  disease,  tuberculosis,  venereal  there  has  been  a  growing  emphasis  upon 
disease,  poor  health,  mental  disease,  epi-  the  total  development  of  the  student  and 
lepsy  and  heart  trouble.  Another  provi-  consequently  upon  all  of  the  factors 
sion  frequently  found  requires  the  exclu-  which  infiuence  his  development.  In  view 
sion  of  a  student  from  athletic  contests  of  these  trends  higher  institutions  in 
or  practice  sessions  for  health  reasons,  many  cases  are  making  efforts  to  provide 
Medical  officers  connected  with  student  institutional  facilities  for  both  the  hous- 
health  services  have  authority  to  exclude  ing  and  boarding  of  students  who  do  not 
students  from  athletics  on  grounds  of  live  at  home. 

health  in  242  institutions  (86  per  cent).  Only  nine  institutions  (seven  publicly- 
It  is,  moreover,  a  regular  procedure  in  controlled  junior  colleges,  one  teachers 

TABLE  XVIII 

Percentage  or  Accredited  Institutions  Providing  Various  Medical  Services  to 
Students  without  Charge  Except  the  Health  Fee 


Percentages  of  Institutions  in  Which  Service  Is  Provided 


Type  of  Institution 

Medical 

Treatment 

Minor 

Operations 

Major 

Operations 

Unlimited 

Hospitalization 

Limited 

Hospitalization 

Junior  Colleges . 

Teachers  Colleges . 

45 

7 

i  2 

12 

14 

68 

24 

3 

8 

68 

Liberal  Arts  Colleges . 

S8 

22 

2 

7 

46 

Universities . 

92 

77 

23 

8 

62 

Total 

Public — Controlled . 

63 

28 

5 

6 

46 

Private — Controlled . 

57 

19 

2 

9 

45 

ALL . 

59 

23 

3 

8 

45 

88  per  cent  of  the  institutions  for  the  college,  and  one  liberal  arts  college  under 
health  service  to  recommend  modifica-  private  control)  report  that  all  men  sta¬ 
tions  in  a  student’s  academic  program  dents  live  in  their  own  homes.  Only  two 
when  his  health  necessitates  such  modi-  institutions  (one  publicly-  and  one  pri- 
fications.  This  is  the  practice  in  71  per  vately-controlled  junior  college)  report 
cent  of  the  junior  colleges  and  91  per  that  none  of  their  men  students  live  at 
cent  of  the  four-year  institutions.  Stu-  home.  On  the  average,  39  per  cent  of 
dents  are  informed  of  their  health  status  the  men  in  all  accredited  institutions  live 
and  of  the  results  of  their  medical  exam-  at  home;  the  average  for  various  types 
inations  in  246  institutions  (87  per  of  institutions  ranges  from  21  in  the 
cent) ;  in  62  per  cent  of  the  junior  col-  public  universities  to  83  in  the  private 
leges  and  92  per  cent  of  the  four-year  junior  colleges.  The  percentages  of 
institutions.  women  living  at  home  are  practically 

the  same  as  those  for  men  except  that 
HOUSING  AND  BOARDING  jjj  tjjg  privately-controlled  universities 

The  conditions  under  which  students  2  7  per  cent  of  the  men  live  at  home  as 
live  while  attending  colleges  and  univer-  contrasted  with  71  per  cent  of  the 
sities  is  receiving  increasing  considera-  women. 

tion.  At  least  two  factors  are  responsible  Most  institutions  provide  some  dormi- 
for  this  concern.  In  the  first  place,  in-  tory  and  other  housing  accommodations 
creases  in  the  number  of  persons  attend-  for  those  students  living  away  from 
ing  higher  institutions  have  made  prob-  home.  Two  military  junior  colleges  (one 
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publicly-  and  one  privately-controlled) 
accommodate  all  students  in  institutional 
barracks;  and  one  privately-controlled 
liberal  arts  college  has  arrangements  for 
all  students  to  reside  in  institutional 
dormitories.  On  the  average,  about  29 
per  cent  of  the  men  students  and  40  per 
cent  of  the  women  students  live  in  insti¬ 
tutional  housing  accommodations.  In  the 
publicly-controlled  institutions  these  per¬ 
centages  are  20  and  27  respectively;  in 
those  under  private  control,  36  and  49. 

A  better  idea  of  the  housing  situation 
is  gained,  perhaps,  by  considering  the 
total  percentage  of  students  that  either 
live  at  home  or  in  housing  accommoda¬ 
tions  provided  by  the  institutions.  This 
combined  arrangement  provides  for  95 
per  cent  of  both  men  and  women  in  the 
42  accredited  junior  colleges;  for  38  per 
cent  of  the  men  but  82  per  cent  of  the 
women  in  the  privately-controlled  uni¬ 
versities;  for  53  per  cent  of  the  men  and 
64  per  cent  of  the  women  in  the  teachers 
colleges;  and  for  67  per  cent  of  the  men 
and  83  per  cent  of  the  women  in  the  lib¬ 
eral  arts  colleges.  Stated  another  way, 
33  per  cent  of  the  men  and  19  per  cent 
of  the  women  in  all  the  accredited  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  neither  live  at 
home  nor  are  furnished  housing  accom¬ 
modations  by  the  institutions. 

About  half  (49  per  cent)  of  the  men 
and  three  fifths  (61  per  cent)  of  the 
women  that  live  in  institutional  housing 
facilities  are  also  furnished  board. 

About  three  fourths  (76  per  cent)  of 
the  institutions  indicate  that  they  make 
an  effort  to  utilize  their  housing  and 
boarding  facilities  as  educational  agen¬ 
cies  through  the  selection  of  suitable 
managerial  and  auxiliary  p>ersonnel  and 
the  development  of  social  programs. 

As  a  medical  precaution,  55  per  cent 
of  the  institutions  require  that  all  em¬ 
ployees  who  may  transmit  disease  to 
students  through  handling  food  must 
pass  a  medical  examination.  A  somewhat 


larger  proportion  of  the  publicly-con¬ 
trolled  institutions  (63  p)er  cent)  make 
this  a  requirement  than  of  those  under 
private  control  ( 55  per  cent).  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  medical  examinations  of  em¬ 
ployees,  71  per  cent  of  the  institutions 
provide  for  a  regular  sanitary  inspection 
of  the  food  service;  72  per  cent  for  in¬ 
spection  of  living  quarters  operated  by 
the  institution;  37  per  cent  for  inspec¬ 
tion  of  living  quarters  not  operated  by 
the  institution;  and  22  per  cent  for  in¬ 
spection  of  fraternity  and  sorority 
houses.  In  general,  more  of  the  privately- 
controlled  institutions  provide  for  the 
first  two  types  of  inspection  mentioned, 
but  more  of  those  under  public  control 
provide  for  the  latter  two  types. 

STUDENT  DISCIPLINE 

The  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
Association  hold  to  widely  differing  the¬ 
ories  regarding  the  discipline  of  students, 
varying  from  a  complete  regulation  of 
personal  as  well  as  educational  activities 
to  a  disregard  of  all  but  the  most  fla¬ 
grant  misconduct.  Discipline  in  some 
institutions  is  constructive;  in  others 
chiefly  punitive;  in  some  it  is  preventive 
and  in  others  primarily  corrective.  More 
specifically,  93  per  cent  of  the  higher 
institutions  report  that  discipline  is 
thought  of  as  a  means  for  the  mental 
and  moral  training  of  students.  This  is 
true  of  89  per  cent  of  the  publicly- 
controlled  group  and  96  per  cent  of 
those  privately-controlled.  Ninety-four 
per  cent  of  the  institutions  that  hold  to 
this  attitude  report  that  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  institution  to  vary  the  procedures 
and  penalties  on  the  basis  of  an  intimate 
and  personal  knowledge  of  the  student 
and  his  own  individual  needs.  Nine  in¬ 
stitutions  (3.4  per  cent),  on  the  other 
hand,  report  that  they  attempt  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  mental  and  moral  training  of 
students  through  a  strict  and  impersonal 
enforcement  of  rules  and  punishments. 
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Although  there  seems  to  be  some  con¬ 
flict  between  the  two  approaches  to  stu¬ 
dent  discipline,  i.e.,  strict  enforcement 
of  rules  and  varying  the  procedures  on 
the  basis  of  individual  needs,  seven  in¬ 
stitutions  report  that  both  methods  are 
followed. 

The  practical  unanimity  among  insti¬ 
tutions  regarding  the  use  of  discipline 
as  a  means  of  mental  and  moral  train¬ 
ing  and  their  efforts  to  accomplish  this 
end  through  the  varying  of  procedures 
according  to  individual  need  tends  to 
obscure  actual  differences  in  the  meth¬ 
ods  followed.  One  institution,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  holds  to  this  view  requires: 
( I )  that  all  students  remain  on  the  cam¬ 
pus  at  all  hours  of  night  and  day  except 
between  12:30  and  5:45  p-m.  or  except 
with  sp>ecial  permission  of  the  Dean  of 
Men;  (2)  that  they  remain  in  their 
rooms  or  in  the  library  at  all  hours 
except  when  in  class  or  during  specified 
recreation  hours;  (3)  that  they  may  not 
“absent  themselves  from  a  meal  without 
the  explicit  permission  of  the  Dean”; 
and  (4)  that  in  order  to  go  home  over 
the  week-end  they  must  “instruct  their 
parents  to  send  a  letter  to  the  Dean 
stating  their  willingness  to  have  their 
son  home  on  some  week-ends.” 

Another  institution  that  holds  the 
same  view  regarding  discipline  describes 
the  regulations  concerning  the  hours  for 
returning  to  living  quarters  as  follows: 

If  a  girl  reports  five  minutes  late  there  shall 
be  no  penalty  attached  to  the  lateness,  but  for 
every  minute  of  lateness  exceeding  the  five 
minutes  of  lateness  a  full  penalty  is  attached 
including  the  five  minutes  of  “grace”;  i.e.,  if  a 
girl  reports  at  10:20  p.m.  when  she  should 
have  reported  at  10:15  p.m.,  there  is  no  penalty 
attached  to  her  lateness.  However,  if  she  re¬ 
ports  at  10:21  P.M.  she  must  make  up  five 
minutes  for  each  of  the  six  minutes  of  lateness 
on  the  corresponding  night  of  the  following 
week. 

In  Other  institutions  professing  to  hold 
the  same  theory  of  discipline  there  are 


no  regulations  of  this  character.  Thus 
while  the  purpose  of  student  discipline 
may  be  the  same  in  two  institutions  the 
methods  of  achieving  that  purpose  may 
differ  so  widely  as  to  make  it  difficult  to 
see  the  relationship  between  the  purpose 
and  the  method. 

Another  indication  of  institutional  at¬ 
titude  toward  discipline  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  92  per  cent  of  the  institutions 
state  that  discipline  is  thought  of  as  a 
means  of  protection  for  both  the  student 
body  and  the  institution.  Of  this  group  of 
260  institutions,  70  per  cent  report  that 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  sacrifice  the 
training  of  an  individual  student  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  student  body  or  the  institution. 

In  most  institutions  disciplinary  pro¬ 
cedures  and  forms  of  penalties  are 
determined  by  the  joint  action  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  officers  and  faculty  com¬ 
mittees.  The  officer  or  administrator 
most  frequently  reported  as  being  at 
least  partially  responsible  for  determin¬ 
ing  disciplinary  procedures  is  the  student 
dean  (Dean  of  Men  or  Dean  of  Women). 
Next  in  order  of  frequency  come  the 
presidents,  academic  deans,  student 
governing  boards,  faculty-administrative 
committees,  administrative  committees, 
faculty  committees,  administrative-fac¬ 
ulty-student  committees,  and  “faculties- 
as-a  whole.”  The  publicly-controlled  in¬ 
stitutions  dej)end  more  largely  on  stu¬ 
dent  deans,  presidents,  and  faculty  com¬ 
mittees;  those  privately-controlled  on 
administrative  committees,  faculty-ad¬ 
ministrative  committees,  and  student 
governing  boards.  In  the  public  junior 
colleges  the  academic  deans  most  fre¬ 
quently  determine  procedures,  whereas 
in  the  teachers  colleges  and  privately- 
controlled  junior  colleges  the  presidents 
are  most  frequently  responsible  for  this 
function.  In  about  two  thirds  (67  per 
cent)  of  the  institutions  in  which  fac¬ 
ulty  committees  determine  such  proced¬ 
ures  faculty  members  serving  as  student 
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advisers  are  members  of  these  commit¬ 
tees. 

Sixty-nine  per  cent  of  all  accredited 
institutions  issue  statements  of  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  their  students;  and  40 
per  cent  define  in  advance  the  penalties 
for  breaking  rules  and  announce  them  to 
students.  These  penalties  are  more  often 
fixed  in  advance  in  the  privately-con¬ 
trolled  institutions  (48  per  cent)  than  in 
those  under  public  control  (28  per  cent). 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  insti- 


only  with  the  nature  of  the  infraction 
but  also  from  one  institution  to  another. 
In  Table  XIX  are  summarized  the  vari¬ 
ous  methods  of  dealing  with  a  selected 
group  of  problem  situations. 

The  data  of  this  table  indicate  that 
personal  conferences  with  individual 
students  is  the  most  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  method  of  dealing  with  discip¬ 
linary  problems.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  in  most  instances  the  per¬ 
sonal  conference  is  only  one  part  of  the 


TABLE  XIX 

Percentages  or  Accredited  Institutions  Using  Various  Methods  of 
Dealing  with  Disciplinary  Problems 


Problem 

Situation 

Method  Used 

Dismissal 

Probation 

Fines 

Lowering 
of  Grades 
or  Credits 

Personal 

Confer¬ 

ences 

Restricting 

Freedom 

Poor  Scholarship . 

70.57 

73-76 

0-35 

16.67 

81.56 

41.49 

Infraction  of  Drinking  Rules . 

57-27 

48.63 

0.71 

0.00 

55-68 

25-36 

Infraction  of  Gambling  Rules . . . 

26.9s 

32.42 

1.24 

0-53 

41-32 

12-94 

Infraction  of  Smoking  Rules .... 

6.92 

14-54 

2.48 

1.06 

44-33 

13-66 

Violation  of  Dormitory  Rules . . . 

16.09 

25-18 

4-97 

0-35 

48.58 

36-88 

Violation  of  Attendance  Rules. . . 

19-15 

23.90 

4-43 

38.12 

57-63 

17-38 

Attendance  at  Forbidden  Places. 

5-67 

8.76 

0-35 

0.71 

26.42 

12.06 

Theft  or  Fiscal  Dishonesty . 

63.48 

46.4s 

0.89 

1-77 

49-65 

12.06 

tutions  (ii  per  cent),  however,  actually 
charge  student  counselors  and  advisers 
with  the  responsibility  for  enforcing 
rules  and  penalties.  This  proportion  is 
about  twice  as  great  in  the  junior  col¬ 
leges  (19  per  cent)  as  in  the  four-year 
institutions  (10  per  cent) .  The  president 
usually  has  final  authority  in  serious 
disciplinary  cases  to  determine  what  ac¬ 
tion  shall  be  taken.  Sometimes,  however, 
this  responsibility  falls  to  the  dean  of 
men,  dean  of  women,  academic  deans, 
student  committees,  and  administrative 
committees  in  the  order  named.  In  prac¬ 
tically  every  case  (97  per  cent)  students 
are  informed  of  who  has  final  authority, 
and  procedures  are  established  for  them 
to  appeal  to  that  authority  when  a  dis¬ 
ciplinary  situation  arises. 

Penalties  for  poor  scholarship  and  for 
misconduct  in  these  institutions  vary  not 


procedure.  In  only  two  institutions,  for 
instance,  is  a  personal  conference  the 
only  procedure  followed  in  dealing  with 
cases  of  poor  scholarship;  in  the  same 
number  of  institutions  it  is  the  only 
method  used  in  dealing  with  infractions 
of  drinking  regulations;  and  in  only 
eight  institutions  is  it  the  only  method 
used  in  cases  of  theft  or  fiscal  dishon¬ 
esty.  The  first  column  of  Table  XIX 
shows  the  extent  to  which  various  in¬ 
fractions  of  rules  and  regulations  are 
causes  for  dismissal.  More  than  half  of 
the  institutions  will  dismiss  students  for 
poor  scholarship,  theft,  or  infraction  of 
drinking  rules;  in  one  out  of  every  four 
institutions  violations  of  gambling  reg¬ 
ulations  are  cause  for  dismissal;  and  in 
one  out  of  every  five  failure  to  attend 
classes  a  specified  number  of  times  car¬ 
ries  a  similar  penalty. 
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During  the  year  for  which  these  data  this  average  ranged  from  8.3  for  seven 

were  reported,  11,052  students  (2.33  per  privately-controlled  junior  colleges  to 

cent  of  the  total  number  or  an  average  598.4  for  seven  state  universities.  The 

of  39  students  per  institution)  were  percentage  of  all  students  registered  in 

dropped  for  poor  scholarship  by  the  publicly-controlled  institutions  that  were 

member  institutions.  Fifteen  institutions,  dropped  for  poor  scholarship  was  2.73 

however  (eight  junior  colleges,  four  as  compared  with  1.59  for  those  in  bsti- 

teachers  colleges,  and  three  liberal  arts  tutions  under  private  control, 

colleges) ,  report  that  they  do  not  drop  More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  institu- 
students  for  poor  scholarship,  and  51  tions  that  drop  students  for  either  mis- 

other  institutions  did  not  drop  any  stu-  conduct  or  for  poor  scholarship  have 

dents  for  that  reason  during  the  year  in  procedures  by  which  such  students  may 

which  this  report  was  made.  The  average  be  reinstated.  Two  thousand  three  hun- 

number  of  students  dropped  during  the  dred  and  seventy-eight  students,  20.8  per 

year,  then,  in  216  institutions  was  51.2  cent  of  the  total  number  dropped,  were 

per  institution.  By  type  of  institution,  permitted  to  re-enter  during  1936-1937. 

IX.  PLACING  THE  COLLEGE  GR.\DUATE 
Offices  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  efforts  to  place  prospective  teachers  have 

placing  college  students  in  positions  at  been  carried  farther  than  to  place  any 

the  time  they  graduate  are  maintained  other  group  of  graduates;  indeed,  in 

by  214  (76  per  cent)  of  the  accredited  several  institutions  the  only  provisions 

colleges  and  universities.  The  percentage  to  help  students  secure  positions  relate 

is  approximately  the  same  for  those  to  those  who  plan  to  teach, 

under  public  and  private  control.  The  About  half  of  the  accredited  institu- 
percentage  of  various  types  of  institu-  tions  (56  per  cent)  report  that  they  at- 

tions  maintaining  placement  offices  are:  tempt  some  systematic  follow-up  of  their 

teachers -colleges,  97;  liberal  arts  col-  graduates.  Here  again,  teachers  colleges 

leges,  82;  universities,  69;  and  junior  lead.  In  general  these  follow-up  pro¬ 
colleges,  31.  Of  the  53,580  graduates  in  grams  consist  of  four  different  types  of 

the  year  for  which  data  were  reported  activities:  (i)  holding  conferences  or 

(1936-37),  33,220,  or  62  per  cent,  were  carrying  on  correspondence  with  gradu- 

registered  in  these  placement  offices  and  ates;  (2)  maintaining  an  active  record 

of  those  registered,  an  average  of  82  per  file  of  addresses,  dates,  types  of  positions 

cent  per  institution  were  placed.  This  held  and  success  therein,  and  further 

average  percentage  of  placement  was  64  education  and  training  obtained  after 

for  the  junior  colleges,  91  for  the  teach-  leaving  the  institution;  (3)  providing 

ers  colleges,  81  for  the  liberal  arts  col-  assistance  to  alumni  in  the  way  of  find- 

leges,  and  71  for  the  universities.  Thirty-  ing  new  vacancies  and  better  positions; 

two  institutions  (three  junior  colleges,  and  (4)  check-ups  with  employers  of 

three  teachers  colleges,  and  26  liberal  alumni  through  letters,  visits,  and  ques- 

arts  colleges)  report  that  they  placed  all  tionnaires.  This  last  method — check-up 

graduates  who  registered.  On  the  other  with  employers — is  the  most  frequently 

hand,  one  institution,  a  publicly-con-  mentioned  and  usually  applies  to  teach- 

trolled  junior  college,  placed  only  6  per  ers.  Several  teachers  colleges  report,  for 

cent  of  the  registered  graduates.  It  is  instance,  that  their  representatives  visit 

evident  from  the  reports  that  in  general  the  schools  where  their  graduates  are 
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teaching  to  confer  with  supervisors  of  university  work  and  hence  their  place- 

graduates  and  in  some  instances,  to  visit  ment  problem  is  really  one  of  educa- 

classes  to  ascertain  the  strengths  and  tional  counseling  regarding  future  aca- 

weaknesses  of  the  beginning  teachers,  demic  work  rather  than  finding  them  a 

In  a  few  institutions  field  representa-  position.  In  some  institutions,  too,  there 

fives  combine  the  functions  of  recruiting  is  an  indication  that  placement  activities 

new  students  and  visiting  former  stu-  are  being  considered  a  part  of  a  broader 

dents.  problem  of  general  relations  with  alumni 

A  relatively  large  proportion  of  the  and  former  students  rather  than  merely 

junior  colleges  report  that  many  of  their  a  method  of  securing  a  position  for  the 

students  go  on  to  advanced  college  and  graduate. 

X.  SUMMARY 


As  A  means  of  summarizing  the  data  of 
this  report  and  of  incorporating  further 
information  gathered  by  Examiners  who 
visited  a  selected  group  of  institutions, 
excerpts  will  be  incorporated  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  from  the  special  reports  made  by 
the  Examiners.  It  should  not  be  inferred 
that  the  actual  situations  described  in 
these  quotations  represent  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  conditions  or  that  they  represent 
practices  equally  usable  in  all  institu¬ 
tions.  They  are,  however,  typical,  and 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  of  general  interest. 

The  previous  sections  of  this  report 
have  presented  those  activities  and  pro¬ 
cedures  commonly  grouped  under  the 
head  of  “Student  Personnel  Service.” 
Some  of  these  activities  have  been  an 
accepted  part  of  the  educational  pro¬ 
grams  of  colleges  and  universities  for 
many  years;  many  are  in  developmental 
and  experimental  stages;  and  others  are 
still  more  or  less  innovations.  As  institu¬ 
tions  study  and  evaluate  their  programs 
they  are  attributing  increasing  impor¬ 
tance  to  these  activities  and  are  coming 
to  believe  that  many  of  them  will  play 
an  important  part  in  the  achievement 
of  their  purposes. 

While  higher  institutions  have  been 
admitting  students  on  certain  definite 
bases  for  many  years,  recent  develop¬ 
ments  have  necessitated  increased  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  problems  of  admission.  These 
developments  include  increasing  enroll¬ 


ments,  increasing  severity  of  inter-insti¬ 
tutional  competition  for  students,  in¬ 
creasing  reliance  upon  student  fees  as  a 
source  of  financial  support,  changes  and 
expansions  in  institutional  purposes  and 
programs,  and  efforts  to  coordinate  en¬ 
trance  requirements  with  institutional 
purposes.  Because  of  these  trends  and 
because  of  the  fact  that  no  one  college 
or  university  can  serve  all  typ>es  of  stu¬ 
dents,  most  institutions  have  begun  to 
define  the  kinds  of  students  whose  inter¬ 
ests  and  needs  they  can  provide  for. 
These  preferences  have  resulted  in  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  a  majority  of  the 
accredited  higher  institutions  for  stu¬ 
dents;  (i)  distributed  among  all  income 
groups  of  the  peculation;  (2)  primarily 
from  high  ability  groups;  and  (3)  dis¬ 
tributed  over  a  wide  geographical  area. 
Least  preferred  are  students:  (i)  from 
high  income  groups  only;  (2)  from  low 
income  groups  only;  and  (3)  from  low 
ability  groups. 

These  particular  preferences  have  led 
institutions,  in  many  cases,  to  take  the 
initiative  in  making  contacts  with  pros¬ 
pective  students.  The  most  common  de¬ 
vices  for  this  purpose  are  the  preparation 
of  mailing  lists  and  the  sending  of  cata¬ 
logs  and  other  institutional  literature  to 
high  school  seniors  and  parents,  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  field  representatives  to  visit 
prospective  students  and  their  parents, 
and  the  cooperation  in  various  ways  with 
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Other  colleges  and  with  high  schools  in 
helping  students  make  decisions  regard¬ 
ing  their  future  educational  careers. 

The  admission  program  actually  in 
operation  in  a  publicly-controlled  uni¬ 
versity  as  revealed  by  one  of  the  insti¬ 
tutional  reports  of  the  Examiners  of  the 
Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education  is  described  as  follows: 

The  University  of . . .  compiles  a  mailing  list 
of  prospective  students  on  the  basis  of  appli¬ 
cations  received  from  the  students.  Its  pre¬ 
college  contacts,  both  by  correspondence  and 
through  representatives  of  the  University,  are 
designed  to  provide  guidance  for  high-school 
seniors;  persuasion  is  not  used  to  encourage 
students  to  come  to  the  University  of  ...  . 
This  pre-college  guidance  is  provided  through 
(1)  bulletins  giving  general  information  about 
the  University  and  suggesting  criteria  that  stu¬ 
dents  should  employ  in  deciding  whether  to 
go  to  college  at  all,  and  whether  they  should 
come  to  the  University  of  ...  or  attend  some 
other  institution;  (2)  the  Testing  Bureau, 
which  is  in  charge  of  the  state-wide  testing 
program,  to  which  high-school  students  may 
come  for  advice;  and  (3)  visits  to  high  schools 
for  participation  in  the  commonly  called  “Go 
to  College  Day,”  or  for  lectures  to  high-school 
seniors.  There  is  no  systematic  provision  for 
sending  representatives  to  address  senior  classes 
in  high  school,  but  each  year  the  Dean  of  Men 
and  the  Dean  of  Women  vbit  certain  high 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  contacting  seniors. 
The  emphasis  upon  the  provision  of  essential 
information  to  prospective  students  and  the 
comparative  absence  of  methods  of  student  re¬ 
cruiting  savoring  of  salesmanship  is  particu¬ 
larly  commendable.  The  pre-college  guidance 
given  to  high-school  graduates,  particularly 
through  the  Testing  Bureau,  surpasses  that 
found  in  most  institutions. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  vary  with  the  various  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  within  the  University  but  a  uniform  ap¬ 
plication  blank  for  admission  b  used  in  all  of 
them.  A  general  requirement  in  all  schoob  b 
the  presentation  by  the  student  of  twelve  units 
of  senior  high-school  work,  at  least  nine  of 
which  are  of  the  usual  non-vocational  type, 
and  not  more  than  three  vocational  subjects. 
The  requirements  provide  further  that  the  nine 
non-vocational  units  shall  include  a  major  of 
at  least  three  units  in  one  subject-matter  field, 
and  two  minors  in  other  subject-matter  fields, 
or  two  majors  and  one  minor  from  three  dif¬ 


ferent  fields  of  subject  matter.  The  fields  or 
groups  of  subjects  for  which  majors  and  minors 
may  be  selected  are:  Englbh,  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guages,  Hbtory  and  Social  Science,  Mathe¬ 
matics  and  Natural  Science. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  requirement  noted 
above  special  requirements  are  set  up  by  the 
individual  colleges.  For  example,  the  Institute 
of  Technology  admits  regularly  only  applicanb 
who  stand  in  the  upper  60  per  cent  of  then 
high-school  graduating  class;  the  School  of 
Nursing  requires  that  applicants  shall  be  not 
less  than  eighteen  nor  more  than  thirty-five 
years  of  age;  the  College  of  Pharmacy  requbes 
entering  students  to  present  one  unit  of  high- 
school  Latin  and  one  unit  of  high-school 
Physics.  No  provbion  b  made  for  students 
lacking  these  subject  requirements  to  take 
them  in  their  Freshman  year.  The  College  of 
Science,  Literature  and  the  Arts  specifies  that 
applicants  “must  show  evidence  in  the  college 
aptitude  rating  and  other  information  that 
they  will  find  suitable  educational  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  the  work  of  thb  college.” 

All  applications  for  admission  are  submitted 
to  the  Regbtrar;  a  certificate  of  admission  b 
issued  by  the  Regbtrar  to  the  applicants  who 
fulfill  the  general  and  special  requirements; 
where  there  b  some  doubt  about  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  an  applicant  into  a  particular  school 
the  case  b  referred  to  the  Dean  of  that  school 
for  recommendation. 

Applicants  for  admission  who  have  fulfilled 
the  general  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
University,  but  who  do  not  meet  the  specific 
requirements  of  certain  colleges  on  the  campus, 
and  those  who  for  special  reasons  fail  to  meet 
the  formal  requirements  of  the  University  are 
commonly  referred  to  the  Testing  Bureau  for 
clinical  diagnosb  and  recommendation  to  the 
Board  of  Admissions  and  the  college  concerned. 
Many  of  these  cases  are  admitted  to  the  college 
of  their  choice  on  a  probationary  basb.  Those 
not  admitted  to  the  college  to  which  they  apply 
may  enter  the  General  College.  Upon  the  basb 
of  an  acceptable  academic  record  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral  College  they  may  transfer  later  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  college  or  professional  school. 

Considerable  research  has  been  carried  on 
over  a  {leriod  of  years  by  the  Board  of  Admb- 
sions  in  cooperation  with  special  committees 
of  the  various  colleges:  the  purpose  of  thb  re¬ 
search  has  been  to  develop  tests  that  may  be 
used  for  the  selection  of  students  who,  upon 
the  basb  of  previous  training  and  general  abil¬ 
ity,  are  qualified  for  admission  to  the  various 
colleges.  The  methods  employed  to  aid  stu¬ 
dents  in  evaluating  their  preparation  and  qual- 
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ifications  for  pursuing  courses  in  the  various 
colleges  of  the  University  are  far  in  advance 
of  those  commonly  found  either  in  universities 
or  liberal  arts  colleges.  It  must  be  added,  how* 
ever,  that  not  all  of  the  colleges  within  the 
University  are  equally  forward  looking  in  this 
respect.  In  a  few  instances  less  recognition  is 
given  to  the  high-school  background  and  ob¬ 
jective  indices  of  ability  of  the  student  than 
might  be  desired. 

Orientation  of  students  as  defined  for 
this  report  includes  the  initial  contacts 
that  a  student  makes  with  faculty  mem¬ 
bers,  counselors,  and  administrative  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  institution  he  enters;  the 
giving  of  tests;  registration;  and  those 
miscellaneous  activities  that  occur  up  to 
the  time  the  student  begins  to  attend  his 
classes.  In  nine  out  of  ten  institutions 
these  activities  form  a  definite  program 
called  “Freshman  Week”  or  “Freshman 
Days.”  Most  of  the  activities  usually 
included  in  these  programs  are  included 
in  the  following  description  of  the  pro¬ 
cedure  prevailing  at  a  liberal  arts  col¬ 
lege  of  about  1,200  students: 

Six  days  are  devoted  to  an  “Orientation 
Week  Program.”  This  plan  has  been  carried  on 
for  several  years  although  upon  the  basis  of 
experience,  it  has  been  considerably  modified. 
Group  conferences  are  scheduled  between  stu¬ 
dents  and  administrative  officers,  faculty  mem¬ 
bers,  faculty  counselors  (who  are  students’  aca¬ 
demic  advisers  until  they  choose  their  fields  of 
concentration),  the  director  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  librarian;  there  are  also  many 
individual  conferences,  in  addition  to  placement 
tests  in  English,  a  psychological  examination, 
and  registration  with  a  counselor.  Time  is  al¬ 
lotted  during  the  orientation  program  for  play, 
tours  of  the  campus,  for  “dating,”  etc.  Upon 
the  basis  of  the  interests  of  the  students  stated 
in  their  applications,  the  Dean  of  Freshman 
Men  or  the  Dean  of  Women  assigns  groups  not 
nceeding  ten  or  twelve  to  a  counselor.  This 
counselor  is  supplied  with  the  personnel  blank 
submitted  to  the  University,  the  entrance  units, 
and  the  rank  in  graduating  class  of  each  stu¬ 
dent  assigned  to  him.  Early  in  the  semester  the 
results  of  the  student’s  psychological  test  are 
sent  to  the  counselors.  The  faculty  counselors 
receive  no  extra  remuneration  for  their  coun¬ 
seling  services  nor  are  their  teaching  loads 
lightened  when  counseling  responsibilities  are 


heavy;  but  the  administration  favors  the  plan 
of  lightening  the  teaching  loads  of  counselors 
when  funds  are  available.  There  is  only  one 
special  group  of  counselors,  that  for  pre-medic 
students. 

During  each  week  of  the  first  semester  there 
is  a  compulsory  meeting  of  the  Freshmen;  at 
these  meetings  there  are  talks  on  college  loy¬ 
alty,  budgeting  of  time  and  money,  scholarship, 
how-to-study,  how-to-take-notes,  etc.  These 
talks  are  organized  by  the  Dean  of  Freshman 
Men. 

No  vocational  aptitude  tests  are  given  to 
students  although  the  University  is  interested 
in  and  considering  giving  them.  The  only  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  provided  is  of  the  desultory 
and  random  nature  which  obtains  in  most  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  education. 

The  section  of  this  report  dealing 
with  records  and  methods  of  “Under¬ 
standing  the  College  Student,”  including 
Appendix  19,  is  one  of  the  longest 
chiefly  because  institutions  differ  so 
much  in  the  scope  and  methods  of  rec¬ 
ord  keeping.  In  this  matter  little  can  be 
said  in  the  way  of  summarizing  or  indi¬ 
cating  general  tendencies.  The  following 
passage  from  a  report  on  a  land  grant 
college  in  the  territory  of  the  North 
Central  Association  illustrates  several  of 
the  important  points  about  student  rec¬ 
ords: 

The  Registrar’s  office  is  one  of  the  chief 
places  of  interest  in  .  .  .  College.  In  this  office 
are  maintained  the  pre-admission  records,  the 
academic  records,  the  records  of  the  member¬ 
ship  of  students  in  campus  organizations,  the 
records  of  the  activities  of  students,  the  reports 
on  the  psychological  tests,  and  reports  on  aca¬ 
demic  and  other  honors.  The  Psychology  De¬ 
partment  itself  retains  the  test  forms  but  sends 
its  reports  to  the  Registrar’s  office.  The  reports 
on  personal  guidance  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
individual  counselors  and  are  kept  by  them  in 
their  respective  counseling  offices  in  the  same 
building  as  the  Registrar’s  office.  When  the 
student  passes  from  the  lower  to  the  upper 
division,  these  records  are  transferred  to  the 
Registrar’s  office  and  by  him  in  turn,  they  are 
sent  to  the  upper-division  counselors.  When 
the  student  graduates  the  records  remain  in  the 
custody  of  the  respective  vocational  division. 
The  Registrar  is  not  sure  to  what  extent  the 
various  vocational  divisions  safeguard  these 
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personal  records.  Moreover,  there  is  no  one 
place  in  the  College  where  a  comprehensive 
judgment  might  be  obtained  concerning  a  par¬ 
ticular  student.  The  reason  given  for  this  de¬ 
centralization  of  records  is  that  the  vocational 
divisions  and  not  the  Registrar’s  office  are  held 
responsible  by  future  employers  of  graduates 
to  supply  letters  of  recommendation.  The  ob¬ 
vious  retort  to  this  viewpoint  has  apparently 
thus  far  failed  to  affect  those  who  now  have 
the  custodianship  of  these  valuable  documents. 
It  seems  unfortunate  that  decentralization  to 
the  extent  indicated  by  these  comments  should 
be  allowed  to  continue;  the  usefulness  of  an 
otherwise  satisfactory  system  of  recording  the 
student’s  life  at  the  institution  is  thus  limited. 

Similar  comments  may  be  made  concerning 
health  records.  These  records  are  kept  in  the 
College  Hospital,  where  are  located  the  offices 
of  the  student  health  service.  It  is  said  that  the 
health  records  are  used  in  guidance  conferences 
and  in  the  academic  administrative  conferences, 
and  that  the  health  records  of  students  whose 
cases  are  brought  up  for  discussion  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  available  to  the  various  scholarship 
committees.  It  seems  difficult  to  assume  that 
under  such  a  system  the  health  records  are 
really  valuable  in  promoting  a  sound  educa¬ 
tional  program  for  each  of  the  students. 

The  physical  education  records,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  non-academic,  are  kept  in  the  respec¬ 
tive  departments,  as  are  also  such  records  as 
pertain  to  certain  special  social  phases.  The 
examiner  does  not  believe  that  all  of  the  rec¬ 
ords  in  a  college  like  .  .  .  College  should  be 
centralized.  It  would,  however,  seem  highly 
desirable  that  some  mechanism  be  devised  to 
ensure  the  maintenance  and  preservation  of 
physical  education  records.  The  obligation  to 
do  this  would,  so  it  would  seem,  increase  not 
only  with  the  student  volume  but  also  with 
the  progressive  excellence  of  the  service  that  b 
being  offered  to  the  student. 

Counseling  of  students,  in  the  light  of 
the  purposes  reported  by  member  insti¬ 
tutions  for  their  counseling  programs,  is, 
in  essence,  a  broadening  of  the  scope  of 
educational  activities  such  as  lectures 
and  classroom  teaching.  It  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  new  type  of  activity.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  counseling  programs  of 
most  institutions  are  the  functions  of 
(i)  educational  guidance  based  upon 
the  results  of  tests  of  interests,  aptitudes, 
attitudes,  and  abilities,  and  the  use  of 


remedial  programs  of  various  kinds  de¬ 
signed  to  alleviate  educational  difficul¬ 
ties;  (2)  vocational  guidance;  and  (3) 
guidance  regarding  problems  more  per¬ 
sonal  in  nature.  Counseling  in  a  pri¬ 
vately-controlled  liberal  arts  college  of 
about  1,000  students  is  described  by 
one  of  the  Examiners  as  follows: 

. .  .  College  b  well  aware  of  the  needs  of  ib 
students;  the  purposes  of  the  counseling  pro¬ 
gram  are  well  defined  and  specifically  directed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  students.  It  was  stated  by 
the  adminbtration  that  the  problems  of  coun¬ 
seling  are  made  the  occasion  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  experience  in  co-operation  between 
students,  faculty,  and  adminbtrative  officers. 
The  stated  purpose  of  the  counseling  program 
— to  make  general  education  more  effective — 
b  broad  and  inclusive.  The  functions  of  the 
program  are  specifically  assigned  to  responsible 
individuab  and  close  co-operative  spirit  makes 
for  efficient  use  of  all  phases  of  the  program. 
Certain  selected  members  of  the  faculty  are 
concerned  with  student  counseling.  All  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty  and  practically  all  studenb 
appear  to  be  aware  of  the  facilities  available  to 
them,  and,  what  b  more  significant,  these  facil¬ 
ities  are  being  used  effectively. 

The  needs  of  students  in  the  selection  of  a 
curriculum  seem  to  be  adequately  provided  for 
in  the  couiLseling  procedure.  The  advice  of  the 
faculty  counselors  and  the  deans  b  available 
to  all  students.  The  faculty  counselors  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  course  elections,  but  faculty 
counselors  are  assigned  for  only  the  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  years.  During  the  third  and 
fourth  years  the  major  professor  becomes  the 
counselor.  Since  the  counselor  for  the  Sopho¬ 
more  year  may  be  an  individual  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  not  at  all  related  to  the  department  of 
the  major  interest  of  a  student,  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  choice  of  courses  for  the 
Sophomore  year  is  not  in  line  with  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  ultimate  objectives.  It  would  be  desir¬ 
able  for  each  student  who  definitely  knows 
hb  major  interest  to  be  assigned  at  the  end 
of  the  Freshman  year  to  a  counselor  capable 
of  giving  adequate  advice  on  this  major  in¬ 
terest.  Certain  well  qualified  counselors  should 
abo  be  provided  for  those  students  who  are 
undecided  as  to  their  major  interest  at  the  end 
of  the  Freshman  year.  Under  thb  plan  the 
shift  to  a  major  interest  counselor  should  be 
made  as  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the 
Sophomore  year  as  the  student  definitely  de¬ 
cides  on  hb  major  interest.  The  practice  of 
issuing  an  annual  credit  evaluation  sheet  to 
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both  the  student  and  the  counselor  is  very 
valuable  and  insures  the  meeting  of  all  gradu¬ 
ation  requirements. 

The  examiner  has  never  observed  a  more 
complete  program  for  the  diagnosis  and  ad¬ 
justment  of  academic  difficulties.  One  of  the 
most  significant  aspects  of  the  program  is  the 
degree  of  co-oi>eration  between  faculty  and 
administration.  Another  factor  is  the  careful 
accumulation  of  significant  data  on  every  stu¬ 
dent  and  the  effective  use  of  these  data  by  fac¬ 
ulty  and  administrative  officers.  The  follow-up 
program  is  also  very  adequate. 

The  choice  of  a  vocation  is  made  an  inci¬ 
dental  part  of  the  general  counseling  program, 
except  in  so  far  as  outside  authorities  are 
brought  to  the  campus  from  time  to  time  and 
vocational  information  is  supplied  in  the  li¬ 
brary.  It  would  seem  advisable  to  develop 
further  this  aspect  of  the  counseling  proce¬ 
dures  particularly  with  respect  to  a  broadening 
of  the  placement  service. 

The  formulation  of  standards  of  conduct 
are  such  an  integral  part  of  the  general  coun¬ 
seling  procedures  and  college  traditions  as  to 
make  them  inconspicuous  and  yet  effective. 

The  adjustment  of  personal  difficulties  is  in¬ 
timately  related  to  the  adjustment  of  academic 
difficulties  and  is  facilitated  at  this  College  by 
the  information  on  non-academic  records  and 
by  the  close  association  of  students  and  faculty 
in  a  small  community.  Promotion  of  scholar¬ 
ship  is  accomplished  through  a  reasonable 
number  of  honorary  organizations,  prizes,  and 
scholarships.  More  effective  promotion  of 
scholarship  perhaps  for  those  who  are  not 
outstanding  scholars,  includes  the  procedure  of 
grade  analyses,  faculty  reports,  and  careful 
counseling  which  aims  to  adjust  all  phases  of 
a  student’s  life. 

In  addition  to  this  description  of  a 
particular  counseling  situation,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph,  relating  to  the  testing 
aspect  of  the  counseling  program  of  a 
state  university,  provides  pertinent  sug¬ 
gestions: 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
Testing  Bureau,  which  is  a  centralized  agency 
on  the  campus  set  up  to  achieve  the  following 
purposes:  (i)  to  provide  clinical  services  for 
the  use  of  college  counselors;  (2)  to  carry  on 
educational  and  vocational  counseling  for  in¬ 
dividual  students  with  attendant  service  in 
research  activities;  (3)  to  disseminate  informa¬ 
tion  about  guidance  methodology;  (4)  to  pro¬ 
vide  statistical  and  test  scoring  assistance  in 


personnel  research;  and  (s)  to  conduct  re¬ 
search  in  the  development  of  guidance  instru¬ 
ments  and  methods.  Data  submitted  by  the 
Director  of  this  Bureau  indicate  that  it  is 
serving  an  ever  increasing  student  clientele. 
The  growing  importance  of  this  Bureau  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  following  data  taken  from 
the  Biennial  Report  for  1934-1936: 


The  Case  Load  of  the  Testing  Bureau 


Tvpe  of  Load 

Biennium 

1932-34 

1934-36 

Total  student  cases . 

2,209 

4.32s 

New  cases . 

2.0s  7 

2.925 

Continuing  cases* . 

153 

1.400 

Referred  cases . 

1,300 

2,26a 

Volunteer  cases . 

1,009 

2.063 

Men . 

1,284 

2,648 

Women . 

92s 

1.677 

Total  freshman  and  pre- 
iQf'College  cases . 

1.367 

2.09s 

*  Cases  returning  to  the  Bureau  after  an  initial 
contact  in  the  preceding  biennium. 


Inasmuch  as  two-thirds  of  the  students  served 
by  the  Testing  Bureau  come  to  the  Bureau 
voluntarily,  its  services  apparently  commend 
themselves  to  the  student  body.  The  battery  of 
tests  employed  and  the  interpretation  of  these 
tests  (as  revealed  by  the  few  cases  presented 
to  the  Examiner)  suggest  that  sound  princi¬ 
ples  of  procedure  are  followed.  In  addition  to 
the  students  who  come  voluntarily,  others  are 
sent  by  counselors  in  the  various  colleges  of 
the  University;  the  counselor  may  suggest  the 
tests  to  be  administered;  he  may  further  re¬ 
quest  that  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  advise 
the  students,  or  that  the  results  of  the  tests  be 
referred  back  to  the  counselor  who  will  himself 
give  the  advice.  The  Testing  Bureau  and  the 
services  that  it  renders  constitute  the  most 
distinctive  phase  of  the  counseling  program  at 
the  University  of  ... . 

The  chief  limitations  in  the  service  of  the 
Testing  Bureau  are  as  follows:  (i)  some  of 
the  counselors  in  certain  colleges  are  not  par¬ 
ticularly  sympathetic  with  the  use  of  objective 
tests,  and  therefore  do  not  refer  to  the  Bureau 
students  who  might  be  aided  by  the  Bureau; 
(2)  the  staff  and  physical  facilities  are  too 
limited  to  enable  the  Bureau  to  serve  a  much 
larger  clientele  than  it  has  at  present. 

One  aspect  of  student  personnel  work 
of  longer  standing  than  most  others  that 
is  receiving  special  attention  in  several 
institutions  is  the  administration  of 
extra-curricular  organizations  and  activ- 
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ities.  General  statements  and  conclusions 
regarding  organizations  and  activities 
have  been  presented  in  one  section  of 
this  report.  The  following  statement  is 
taken  from  a  report  on  a  privately-con¬ 
trolled  liberal  arts  college  of  less  than 
1,000  students: 

The  administration  of  .  .  .  University  mani¬ 
fests  a  definite  interest  in  the  program  of 
extra-curriculum  activities  on  the  campus. 
There  b  some  evidence,  however,  that  the 
program  of  activities  has  more  or  less  grown 
up  without  very  constant  direction.  Conse¬ 
quently,  there  appears  to  be  over-organization ; 
at  present  thb  condition  b  being  studied  by 
a  joint  faculty-student  committee  with  a  view 
to  its  improvement.  It  b  impossible  within  the 
time  available  to  make  a  detailed  analysb  of 
all  the  different  organizations  as  to  purpose, 
membership,  activities  engaged  in,  and  time 
required  on  the  part  of  students,  but  the  Ex¬ 
aminers  are  convinced  that  such  an  analysis 
would  reveal  a  great  deal  of  overlapping 
among  organizations  on  some  of  these  points; 
thb  overlapping  will  probably  be  remedied  as 
a  result  of  the  study  of  the  joint  faculty- 
student  committee.  Faculty  sponsors  are  elected 
by  the  various  organizations  and  approved  by 
the  administration.  Some  of  the  activities  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Boards  of  Control 
composed  of  both  students  and  members  of 
the  faculty. 

Several  aspects  of  the  activities  program  call 
for  special  mention.  First  b  the  situation  with 
respect  to  sororities  and  fraternities.  Ninety -one 
per  cent  of  the  men  and  74.4  per  cent  of  the 
women  are  members  of  these  organizations. 
Provbion  b  made  among  the  men  for  every 
student  to  receive  a  bid  to  a  fraternity.  Thb 
b  not  true  among  the  women.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  25.6  per  cent  of  the  women  are  unaffil¬ 
iated  and  thus  do  not  have  the  advantages  of 
personal  development  and  social  adjustment 
which  the  sororities  state  to  be  one  of  their 
chief  objectives.  Many  of  the  campus  activities 
are  largely  controlled  by  these  organizations. 
The  Inter-Fraternity  and  the  Pan  Hellenic 
Counseb  appear  to  be  active  and  effective 
organizations  in  adminbtering  the  groups  for 
which  they  are  respectively  responsible.  The 
Women’s  Student  Government  Association  b 
abo  active  in  adopting  and  enforcing  the  gen¬ 
eral  regulations  applicable  to  women,  excepting 
those  involving  drinking  and  smoking;  these 
specific  matters  are  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
adminbtration.  The  representatives  of  the 


Women’s  Student  Government  Association 
called  the  attention  of  the  Examiners  specif¬ 
ically  to  the  lack  of  provbions  for  the  unaffili- 
ated  women  students  on  the  campus. 

Rushing  for  fraternities  and  sororities  b  car¬ 
ried  on  during  Freshman  Week.  On  the  whole 
the  plan  of  rushing  seems  to  operate  fairly 
satbfactorily,  but  the  Examiners  doubt  whether 
the  organizations  can  choose  their  pledges  as 
wbely  under  the  present  plan  as  they  might 
were  rushing  and  pledging  deferred  to  some 
date  later  in  the  school  year.  Thb  b  a  matter, 
of  course,  that  has  to  be  decided  in  the  light 
of  local  conditions. 

The  financial  adminbtration  of  fraternities 
b  at  present  being  given  no  consideration. 
From  the  standpoint  of  education  and  sound 
business  methods  some  co-operative  arrange¬ 
ment  for  checking  on  the  financial  adminbtra¬ 
tion  of  the  fraternities  should  be  worked  out 
by  the  adminbtration. 

A  second  phase  of  the  extra-curriculum  pro¬ 
gram  that  calls  for  special  attention  b  the 
Chapel  program.  Chapel  attendance  is  required, 
and  academic  credit  b  reduced  if  the  total 
number  of  absences  exceeds  the  number  of 
cuts  allowed  by  the  adminbtration.  That  the 
Chapel  exercises  are  not  particularly  effective 
b  indicated  by  the  fact  that  students  them¬ 
selves  are  concerned  about  the  conduct  of  the 
student  body  in  Chapel,  and  by  indifference  on 
the  part  of  many  to  the  Chapel  program.  The 
principle  of  reducing  the  students’  academic 
credit  for  absence  from  Chapel  embodies  a 
fundamental  inconsbtency,  in  that  it  implies 
that  a  student  who  has  an  excessive  number  of 
absences  has  lost  something  as  far  as  his  gen¬ 
eral  educational  achievement  b  concerned. 
There  b  undoubtedly  a  serious  need  for  a 
careful  review  on  the  part  of  the  adminbtra¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  situation  as  it  relates  to 
compulsory  Chapel  attendance. 

There  b  no  question  but  that  the  scope  of 
the  whole  program  of  activities  b  ample  to 
provide  for  an  expression  of  all  the  varying 
interests  of  students,  but  as  has  already  been 
implied  there  b  a  possibility  of  its  improve¬ 
ment  by  a  careful  evaluation  such  as  b  now 
in  process. 

Regarding  the  various  forms  of  stu¬ 
dent  aid,  the  data  of  Table  XVII  give  a 
summary  picture  of  the  situation  exist¬ 
ing  in  accredited  institutions  in  North 
Central  territory.  While  scholarships  are 
granted  and  loans  made  by  most  insti¬ 
tutions,  the  percentage  of  total  students 
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involved  in  these  two  forms  of  support 
is  not  large.  Fellowships  are  available  to 
only  a  negligible  number.  About  a  third 
(150,000)  of  all  students,  however,  help 
to  maintain  themselves  in  college  by 
part-time  work.  The  following  quotation 
regarding  student  aid  is  from  the  report 
on  the  same  institution  whose  extra-cur¬ 
ricular  activity  program  was  described 
in  the  preceding  excerpt: 

Financial  aids  to  students  in  the  form  of 
loans,  scholarships,  and  grants  of  aid  seem  to 
be  unusually  plentiful  at  .  .  .  University.  The 
university  has  available  about  ten  thousand 
dollars  annually  for  student  loans.  During  the 
past  year  83  students  received  loans  averaging 
$155  each.  Since  slightly  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  these  loans  were  on  a  short-term  basis  and 
were  repaid  within  a  semester,  about  twelve 
thousand  dollars  was  actually  loaned.  There  b 
adequate  dbtribution  between  short-  and  long¬ 
term  loans;  the  maximum  loan  of  $421  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  aid  b  very  substantial  when 
the  need  b  apparent.  Loans  are  made  to  Jun¬ 
iors  and  Seniors  only  and  are  secured  through 
notes  endorsed  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of 
the  student.  The  notes  carry  interest  at  the 
rate  of  3  to  4  per  cent  while  the  student  b  in 
school;  6  per  cent  to  maturity,  usually  16  to 
18  months  after  graduation;  and  8  per  cent 
thereafter.  Certain  gift  loan  funds  stipulate  an 
interest  rate  of  3  per  cent  while  the  student  b 
in  school.  The  interest  rate  b  4  per  cent  on  all 
other  loans  and  the  interest  starts  when  the 
loan  b  made.  All  loans  are  granted  by  the 
Committee  on  Scholarships  and  Student  Aid; 
thb  Committee  b  composed  of  the  President, 
the  Dean  of  Men,  the  Dean  of  Women,  the 
Regbtrar  and  the  Business  Manager.  When 
loans  are  used  to  pay  tuition,  a  voucher  b 
issued  and  the  student’s  account  b  credited 
for  the  amount  of  the  loan.  When  loans  are 
made  for  purposes  other  than  tuition  or  board 
and  room  payment,  tbe  student  actually 
receives  the  money  and  thereby  b  given 
definite  training  in  the  borrowing  of  money. 
The  Business  Office  of  the  University  main¬ 
tains  an  efficient  system  of  records  on  loans 
and  last  year  the  amount  of  outstanding  funds 
was  reduced  by  about  two  thousand  dollars. 
There  is  ample  evidence  to  indicate  that  the 
Committee  exercises  sound  judgment  in  grant¬ 
ing  loans. 

Scholarships  are  awarded  by  the  Committee 
on  Scholarships  and  Student  Aid;  the  awards 


are  made  upon  the  basb  of  scholastic  record, 
character,  and  need.  During  the  past  year  133 
scholarships  averaging  $120  each  were  awarded 
to  students  at  .  .  .  University.  The  maximum 
award  to  any  one  student  was  $250  (full  tui¬ 
tion).  Thirty-eight  of  the  133  scholarships 
were  awarded  to  Freshmen.  The  avowed  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Committee  on  Scholarships  and 
Student  Aid  appears  to  be  sound,  but  a  ques¬ 
tion  regarding  the  scope  of  the  program  could 
well  be  rabed.  Approximately  1$  per  cent  of 
the  student  body  b  granted  scholarships.  Thb 
would  indicate  a  large  percentage  of  superior 
students.  While  it  b  not  within  the  scope  of 
this  report  to  question  the  ability  of  tbe  uni¬ 
versity  to  carry  on  thb  large  program — total¬ 
ing  approximately  $20,000 — for  scholarships 
and  grants  of  aid  (half  of  which  comes  from 
the  current  budget),  the  question  should  be 
raised  as  to  whether  the  heavy  financial  obli¬ 
gation  involved  does  not  hinder  an  adequate 
faculty  salary  scale.  Some  of  the  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  feel  that  thb  b  true.  None  of  the  endowed 
scholarship  funds  are  tied  up  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  hinder  the  Committee  in  carrying  out  its 
avowed  policy  as  to  the  basb  for  awarding 
scholarships. 

The  program  of  grants  of  aid  seems  to  be  in 
accord  with  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  uni¬ 
versity;  the  basb  of  award  of  such  grants  of 
aid  seems  sound.  The  scope  of  the  program 
(approximately  $4,000)  b  large  and  the  same 
question  could  be  raised  as  was  pointed  out 
above  in  the  discussion  of  scholarships. 

In  the  entire  program  of  financial  aid,  a  con¬ 
siderably  larger  proportion  of  the  men  than 
of  the  women  receive  aid.  During  the  present 
year,  45  per  cent  of  the  men  and  29  per  cent 
of  the  women  are  receiving  aid.  Thb  b  not  an 
arbitrary  dbtribution,  but  one  which  results 
from  the  fact  that  fewer  women  apply  for  aid 
since  they  presumably  do  not  need  it.  Although 
a  conscientious  effort  b  at  present  being  made 
to  reduce  the  number  of  scholarships  and 
grants  of  aid  and  thereby  to  increase  tbe 
amounts  of  each  type  of  award,  not  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  thb  direction. 

The  town  of  ...  b  small  and  provides  only 
a  limited  amount  of  part-time  work  for  stu¬ 
dents.  Most  of  the  part-time  work  for  students 
b  provided  on  the  campus.  All  part-time  work 
on  the  campus  b  assigned  by  and  controlled 
by  the  Committee  on  Scholar^ips  and  Student 
Aid,  the  Business  Manager  being  Chairman. 
The  scope  of  thb  type  of  employment  b  rather 
large:  39  per  cent  of  the  students  participated 
last  year.  The  responsibility  for  a  reduction  of 
academic  load  when  the  amount  of  part-time 
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work  is  necessarily  high  rests  with  the  Deans 
of  Men  and  Women.  In  some  instances  the 
academic  load  has  been  reduced  to  as  low  as 
13  hours.  The  scope  of  the  part-time  work 
program  indicates  that  every  conceivable  type 
of  work  must  be  utilized.  Evidence  seemed  to 
indicate  that  this  type  of  work  was  well 
organized  and  that  the  welfare  of  the  students 
was  a  fundamental  consideration. 

Health  services,  provisions  for  housing 
and  boarding,  and  disciplinary  proce¬ 
dures  are  all  covered  in  this  report  under 
the  general  heading  of  “The  Welfare  of 
the  College  Student.”  Since  the  data 
presented  in  that  section  are  already  in 
sununarized  form,  no  attempt  is  made 
further  to  summarize  them  here.  Three 
excerpts  from  institutional  reports  are 
presented  to  show  actual  existing  sit¬ 
uations.  The  first  of  these,  relating  to 
student  health,  is  from  a  report  on  a 
liberal  arts  college  of  800  students: 

The  health  service  afforded  by  . .  .  College  is 
excellent.  Every  student  is  given  a  medical  ex¬ 
amination  annually.  Each  student  is  assigned 
to  the  physical  sport  which  is  considered  to  be 
the  best  for  him.  Every  athlete  is  examined 
before  he  begins  any  intercollegiate  sport.  The 
Head  of  the  Division  is  responsible  for  the 
staff  of  coaches  and  the  entire  athletic  pro¬ 
gram,  both  intercollegiate  and  intramural. 
There  are  three  full-time  physicians  and  one 
laboratory  technician.  The  offices  of  the  Head 
of  the  Division  of  Health  and  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation  present  the  appearance  of  a  small  hospi¬ 
tal,  with  an  x-ray  machine,  eye-testing  charts, 
etc.  The  college  operates  its  own  hospital  of 
twenty  beds,  in  which  unlimited  hospitalization 
is  now  given.  Beginning  next  year,  however, 
it  is  planned  that  hospitalization  will  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  five  days  during  the  school  year;  after 
five  days,  a  charge  will  be  made  at  the  rate 
of  $3.00  per  day,  which  will  include  usual  hos¬ 
pital  care. 

Unusual  and  perhaps  unique  among  colleges 
is  the  dental  clinic,  which  is  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  skilled  dentist  from  .  .  .  who  gives 
one-third  time  to  this  work.  He  has  one  full¬ 
time  assistant.  Each  student  is  given  a  com¬ 
plete  x-ray  of  the  mouth,  fourteen  pictures  in 
all.  The  actual  work  to  be  done  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  family  dentist,  whose  work  is 
checked  over  by  the  clinic.  This  service  is 
given  each  student  annually. 


The  next  two  excerpts  are  taken  from 
the  report  on  a  large  publicly-controlled 
university;  they  refer  to  housing  and 
boarding  and  to  discipline: 

About  60  per  cent  of  the  men  students  and 
40  per  cent  of  the  women  students  at  the 
University  of  . . .  live  at  home;  5.3  per  cent  of 
the  men  and  10.7  per  cent  of  the  women  live 
in  institutionally  owned  residence  halls,  and 
approximately  an  equal  percentage  of  the  men 
and  women,  respectively,  live  in  fraternity  or 
sorority  houses.  The  remainder  live  in  private 
rooms  in  the  University  community.  This  di¬ 
versity  of  living  arrangements  gives  rise  to  a 
special  problem,  commonly  found  among  in¬ 
stitutions  as  large  as  this  one,  of  providing 
a  social  program  adapted  to  the  needs  of  vari¬ 
ous  residence  groups.  There  is  moreover  the 
usual  problem  of  securing  satisfactory  co¬ 
operation  on  the  part  of  those  who  operate 
private  rooming  houses  in  assuming  super¬ 
visory  responsibilities  that  are  essential  to  the 
best  interests  of  students. 

A  special  effort  is  made  to  control  housing 
conditions  among  students  living  off  the  cam¬ 
pus  by  requiring  the  women  to  live  in  houses 
that  are  regularly  inspected  and  approved  by 
the  University.  A  special  Householder’s  Associ¬ 
ation  of  individuals  who  rent  rooms  to  stu¬ 
dents  has  been  organized  to  develop  a  closer 
co-operation  in  the  maintenance  of  satisfactory 
standards.  The  men  may  live  in  rooming 
houses  not  approved  by  the  University.  The 
men  are  organized  into  a  lodger’s  league  com¬ 
posed  of  a  number  of  small  units  with  a 
leader  in  each  unit.  Through  this  organization 
a  definite  effort  is  made  to  build  a  social  pro¬ 
gram  for  this  group. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  statements  that  the 
University  is  making  a  definite  effort  to  main¬ 
tain  satisfactory  standards  of  living  for  all  of 
the  students,  although  the  administrative  of¬ 
ficers  directly  responsible  admit  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  with  reference  to  housing  b  less  satbfac- 
tory  than  it  would  be  were  institutional  facili¬ 
ties  available  for  all  students  not  living  at  home. 

The  Student  Union  operates  a  cafeteria  for 
students  who  do  not  board  in  the  dining  haUs 
of  the  dormitories.  The  fraternity  and  sorority 
houses,  sixty-six  in  number,  operate  somewhat 
independently,  but  are  subject  to  periodic  in¬ 
spections  at  the  dberetion  of  the  Dean  of 
Men.  A  house  that  faib  to  maintain  either 
social  or  physical  standards  satbfactory  to  the 
Dean  may  be  closed  at  hb  dberetion. 

*** 

The  responsibility  for  student  discipline  b 
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vested  largely  in  the  offices  of  the  Dean  of  Men 
and  the  Dean  of  Women.  An  attempt  is  made 
by  these  officers  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of 
the  students  in  maintaining  satisfactory  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  and  conduct,  particularly  in  the 
dormitories  through  student  organizations.  The 
Women’s  Student  Government  Association 
seems  to  be  especially  effective.  Apart  from  a 
general  statement  with  reference  to  offenses  in 
the  form  of  drunkenness,  misappropriation 
of  money  or  property,  and  general  misconduct 
unbecoming  to  a  student  of  the  University  and 
detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  student  body, 
comparatively  few  rules  and  regulations  are 
imposed  by  the  administration.  It  is  a  general 
policy,  both  implied  in  the  absence  of  a  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  rules  and  in  the  attitude  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  responsible  for  discipline,  to  place  a  large 
responsibility  for  proper  conduct  upon  the 
students  themselves.  The  cases  of  discipline 
that  inevitably  arise  from  time  to  time  appear 
to  be  handled  satisfactorily. 

It  appears  to  be  the  policy  to  treat  each 
case  individually,  and  to  attach  a  penalty  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  nature  and  seriousness  of  the 
offense.  The  Examiner  gathered  from  his  con¬ 
ferences  that  the  reduction  of  academic  credit 
is  occasionally  employed  as  a  penalty  for  mis¬ 
conduct.  The  Examiner  feels  that  the  wisdom 
of  using  such  a  penalty,  except  in  disciplinary 
matters  relating  directly  to  a  student’s  aca¬ 
demic  work,  is  open  to  question. 

Questions  of  a  disciplinary  nature  relating  to 
the  academic  status  of  students,  for  example, 
placing  them  on  probation,  dropping  them  for 
poor  work,  or  penalizing  them  for  dishonesty 
in  examinations,  rests  with  the  academic  deans 
of  the  respective  colleges  in  which  the  students 
are  registered.  The  usual  penalty  for  poor 
scholarship  after  the  student  has  been  placed 
on  probation  for  a  specified  length  of  time  b 
a  suspension  for  a  fixed  time  (a  quarter,  two 
quarters,  or  a  year).  As  a  rule,  the  dean  of 
the  college  refers  matters  of  this  kind  to  a 
student’s  work  committee  in  his  college  for 
final  disposition.  Non-resident  students  who 
are  suspended  because  of  poor  work  are  not 
permitted  to  re-register  in  the  University. 

The  Dean  of  Men  and  the  Dean  of  Women 
may  refer  cases  of  a  serious  nature  to  a  Uni¬ 
versity  committee  on  discipline.  Students  also 
have  recourse  through  an  appeal  to  this  com¬ 
mittee  when  they  feel  that  they  have  suffered 
an  injustice.  The  ultimate  authority  for  per¬ 
manent  expulsion  rests  with  the  President  of 
the  University.  On  the  whole,  the  lines  of  au¬ 
thority  in  handling  matters  of  discipline  appear 
to  be  well  established  and  the  flexibility  of  the 


administration  in  dealing  with  cases  appears  to 
provide  satisfactorily  for  individualizing  the 
disciplinary  procedure. 

Placement  activities  constitute  the 
subject  matter  for  the  last  secticm  of 
this  survey  and  are  presented  in  sum¬ 
mary  form  in  the  text.  The  following 
paragraphs  relating  to  placement  are 
quoted  from  an  Examiner’s  report  on  a 
large  privately-controlled  university: 

The  Director  of  Placement  is  in  charge  of 
part-time  employment  of  students,  placement 
of  graduates  and  alumni  seeking  positions,  and 
of  NYA  students.  While  some  of  the  placement 
activities  of  the  University  are  decentralized  in 
the  various  administrative  offices  of  the  Col¬ 
leges  and  the  alumni  association,  the  Director 
of  Placement  acts  as  a  co-ordinator  for  all 
placement  activities.  Details  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  policy,  budget,  personnel,  research,  and 
development  of  the  placement  service  are  all 
cleared  through  the  central  placement  office. 

The  professional  Schoob  of  Law,  Medicine, 
and  Dentbtry  conduct  their  own  placement 
activities.  Teacher-placement  for  both  gradu¬ 
ates  and  alumni,  except  for  music,  b  under  the 
direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Appointments  in  the 
College  of  Education. 

Graduates  in  Engineering  and  Joumalbm 
are  placed  by  those  Schoob  in  co-operation 
with  the  placement  office;  and  the  placement 
of  graduates  in  the  business  fields  b  in  charge 
of  a  counselor  who  serves  all  students  on  the 
.  . .  campus  in  the  field  of  business. 

From  the  standpoint  of  number  of  students 
served,  the  largest  placement  job  b  that  done 
by  the  branch  office  which  places  alumni  and 
students  in  the  evening  schoob  in  commercial 
and  industrial  fields.  More  than  one  thousand 
placements  of  thb  type  are  made  each  year. 

About  17  per  cent  of  the  students  are  helped 
to  find  part-time  positions  while  attending  the 
University.  A  follow-up  program  b  maintained 
in  co-operation  with  an  office  of  the  Alumni 
Association;  thb  office  b  adjacent  to  the  place 
ment  office.  Both  the  office  maintained  by  the 
Alumni  Association  for  follow-up  work  and 
the  placement  office  maintain  files  and  volumi¬ 
nous  correspondence  regarding  .  .  .  graduates. 
In  addition  the  services  of  a  clipping  bureau 
are  maintained  in  order  that  the  progress  of 
graduates  of  the  University  will  be  known. 

The  School  of  Commerce  makes  a  practice 
each  year  of  surveying  the  last  two  graduating 
classes  and  thb  year  plans  are  under  way  to 
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make  a  complete  survey  of  the  last  graduating  with  his  own  interests,  with  the  interests 
class,  covering  all  schools  of  the  University.  jjjg  institution,  and  with  the  interests 

In  general,  it  will  be  observed  that  of  the  clientele  or  constituency  that  sup- 

student  personnel  activities  in  the  insti-  ports  his  institution.  The  increasing  at- 

tutions  included  in  this  study  differ  tention  being  devoted  to  these  activities 

widely  in  scope  and  method.  There  is  on  the  part  of  many  institutions  is  both 

much  closer  agreement  upon  the  under-  a  result  of  a  broadening  concept  of  what 

lying  purposes  of  these  activities — the  higher  education  is  and  can  be  and,  at 

main  purpose  being  to  aid  the  student  the  same  time,  a  factor  in  the  growth  of 

to  develop  types  of  behavior  consistent  this  broadened  concept. 


